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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE Work of Madame de Camnzon, 
- © from which the following ſheets are 
chiefly tranſlated, is called Youne CLA- 
R184, as a former one by the ſame Lady 
was entitled Younoc GrannDison ; from 
whence the Reader is led to expect the hi- 
ſtories of the Sir Charles Grandifon and Cla- 
riſa Harlowe of our celebrated countryman 
R1icHARrDS0N, in their early years. But as 
it has been objected to the tranſlation of 
Dung Grandiſon, that it does not coincide 
with the Work to which the title ſeems to 
connect it; and Madame de Camnzon's 
Dung Clariſſa has ſtill leſs connection with 
Richardſon's Clariſſa Harlowe ; the tranſla- 
tor has thought. it adviſeable to alter the 
title and names, and vary the incidents in 
this free tranſlation, ſo as totally to detach 
it from a Work with which he could not 
make it accord. . 
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LETTER L 


Emi Frnſoaw to ber 87 Narr 2 Lidiara. 
Dear Siſter, 


parture yeſterd 
You will ſuppoſe I 


afternoon. 
ed a few rearr—mmoſt cer- 
tainly—the taking leave of thoſe we love, makes a 
deep impreſſion n the heart. Henrietta called out 
— three times, as the carriage drove from the 
door. — My heart was fo full, could not echo 
back the parting word. 
When 1 e into the houſe, our 
Mama took me r the 2 — 
conducted me into the brea parlour. 
almoſt afraid to tell you what followed. th: ha. 
moment I appeared like an ideot. I qaſt eye 
round the room with a countenance full * 
cern, as if I had loſt ſomething, without once 
thinking of Mama. How could that be 
ſible? love Mama certainly more than I do Hen- 
rietta. "A a N . Ge CY iT 
| B „ e 


— 


good | 
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Y beloved friend Henrietta took ber 1 
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But my perturbation of mind quickly ſubſided. 


I then flew from my chair to my dear mother, the 
tears falling down my cheeks, and almoſt ſtifled her 
with my kitties. Forgive your Emily, I cried, who 


has ſo ill requited your maternal goodnefs=—but 


the departure of my friend Henrietta 

Should I nat forgive you, replied Mama? Yes, 
moſt freely. It is laudable, it is virtuous, to be 
moved when we are taking leave of thoſe we eſ⸗- 
teem. But we muſt not permit the diſagreeable 
ſcenes of life to deprive us of all conſolation. The 
deareſt friends upon earth cannot be always toge- 
ther. The cup of intermingled grief and joy, is 
the portion of humanity. It ſhall not be long, my 
dear, before you return Henrietta's viſit. You will 
then ſee each other with redoubled pleaſure. 

I ſhall now tell you, ſiſter, what our dear Mama 


She immediately. ordered the carriage, to pay 2 
viſit to Mrs. Davenport, at whoſe houſe, my dear 
Charlotte, I was witneſs to a much more affecting 


did to comfort your Emilia. 


farewel, than mine. I ſaw young Mr. Davenport, 
who had lately got an appointment to go to the 
Eaſt Indies, take leave of his mother. This was 


a trial indeed! What was mine when compared 


with this! Who knows whether he and his mother 
will ever ſee each other again? — The good lady 
endeavoured to ſuppreſs her feelings, but I could 
eaſily perceive the emotion of her heart —ſhe loves 


her jon with the moſt tender affection. 
The young Lieutenant himſelf ſeemed not to be 
much concerned, his heart is not ſo eaſily moved 
as mine: yet Mama 2 highly of his ſedate- 
neſs and .compoſure of mind. It is, faid the, a 


| I | n | 
| £4 doof of true courage and noble elevation of ſoul, 
ky 4, | . 


when 


| 
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when men know how to adapt themſelves to their 
particular fituations by extraordinary exertions, 
where neceflity requires them. Mr. Davenport's 
mother is not rich, though of a good family, and 
he hopes by going abroad to raiſe her to greater in- 
dependence. He is a worthy young mah. This 
viſit was to mean introductive one. A ſingle day's — 
journey will carry me to Henrietta, but Lieute- 

nant Davenport in all probability will not ſee his 

mother again for ſeveral years. 
Remember, my dear ſiſter, you. have promiſed 
to anſwer my letters, and 'keep up a frequent cor- 
reſpondenee with we. 

Papa is juſt arrived, after ſeveral weeks abſence, 

you will therefore excuſe my laying my pen. aſide 


| TY. a 
ſomewhat abruptly. . EAT 3 
F - | g's &, ® : aa 8 8 ** — . 
WMrite ſoon, I intreat you, to your affectionate 


e, 4 your having formed an acquaintance with her. 
ſoul, It is happy for you that you have made ſo wiſe 
vhen a choice. Be always thus prudent, that you may 

„ "i never 5 | 


" EMILY. 

ZEUH # Sip » vis OA 
he | > | i 4 2 8 1 S: | $4: N | 
5 WY WET? ; 3 Ds | 
— Mes. Ezdiard to her Sifter, Mifs Emily Fenſhaw. 
her ett ne "OE a i dots 
dy WM {1 SHALL, my dear Fmily, 
uld - with pleaſure fulfil my engagement. Epiltolary 
ed correſpondence is both amuſing and ĩnſtructive: 
NOW Vou need not wonder, my dear ſiſter, that 
) be Mama did not take offence at your grief for the | 
ved departure of your friend, Henrietta. She is ſo 
ate- amiable a girl, that Mama, has great pleaſure in | 


in attending to his ſtudies. He has a good heart, 


accompliſhments. But this is not enough. It is 
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never be aſhamed of thoſe you converſe with. 
You can refle& with pleaſure on the hours you 
have ſpent with Henrietta. Mama mentioned in 
her letters to me the uſeful employments in 
which you and your friend had been daily exercif- 
ing yourſelves. I read theſe letters to ſeyeral ladies 
of our circle, which have gained you their eſteem. 
And what, can young perſons be more properly 
ambitious of, than the approbation and applauſe of 
their parents and friends? It gives me much concern 
that our brother James merits not equal eſteem, 
He has more pleafufe in play and company, than 


but he is too caſily perſuaded to conform himſelf to 
his companions, and pays but little attention to pa- 
rental counſel, when it runs counter to any of his 
amuſements. He is now fifteen years of age, the 
proper time for acquiring knowledge. Every one 
ſpeaks highly of his politeneſs, and many agreeable 


not ſufficient to form a man of merit that he can 
ſing well, or dance well, or play well upon a mu- 
fical inftrument. The ornaments of the mind and 
virtues of the heart outweigh all theſe, - But I in- 
dulge the hope, that he will ſee his errors time 
enough to correct them, Farewel, my Emily, 
embrace for me our dear parents, and always loye 
your affectionate lifter, DIE 


CHARLOTTE LIDIARD. 
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LETTER III. 


Henrietta Thornton, to Emily Fenſhaw. 


YOU cannot imagine, my dear Emily, how 
much my mind was agitated, when I took my 
leave of you. We might almoſt be afraid to viſit 
our friends, when we recollect that we muſt ſoon 
leave them. I was a viſitor at your houſe two 
months how ſpeedily did the time paſs away! 
When I loſt fight of your houſe, oy one 
J paſſed appeared to me dull and ſolitary. It was 
difagreeable weather, the clouds were black and 
lowering, the trees were ſtripped of their leaves, the 
fields ſeemed to have been pillaged of their cattle, 
and I had no companion but my Aunt's ſervant, 
who you know ſpeaks but very little, and has no- 
thing in her countenance to chear a drooping heart. 
A little converſation would have enlivened me. 
Ann and I rode a long time without exchanging 
a word, looking out of the coach windows, as if 
afraid to 13 other in the face. A 
At length ve vent to a few tears, which 
caſed m 2 heart. 1 
But I muſt not, by relating my own weakneſs, 
affect your ſpirits, that would not be conſiſtent with 
true friendſhip. I ſhall therefore endeavour to write 
in * more chearful ſtrain. ; 
| Aunt received me with a joyful counte- 
a dich tended greatly to Dr me. I 
could ſcarce ſpeak of any thing elſe but you; and 
gave my Aunt a particular account, in what man- 
"91 | ner 
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ner we ſpent our time. - And this converſation 
would probably have laſted us the whole evening, if 
we had not been interrupted by a great outery 
before the houſe. 7 

I was at the door as ſoon as the ſervant; 
and there we faw a poor child, about fix years old 
almoſt naked, and heard it calling out for its mo- 
ther. I aſked the poor little diſtreſſed creature 
what was the matter. He told me his mother had 
gone away and left him, and he knew not where to 
had . N E 0 el 12175 By 
I felt much for the unhappy child. You: know! 
how ſolitary a part of the - country. this is no. 
houſe near, us and it was then paſt ſun-fet,_ | '/ 

What is, your name my, little dear? faid- I. 
Charles, madam. O what ſhall I do! What ſhall 
I do! cried he, I all be loſt 1 ſhall be loſt f I aſked! 
him whether he had a father. He ſaid yes, but that 
his father had gone on board a large ſhip; and that. 


- * 4 - - - 


. 
- 


his, mother | had no bread for him to eat. 177 OV p 
My Aunt was looking out of the bow;windows: 
to whom I ſaid, Oh! what will become of this 
poor loſt child ! Pray, Madam, let us take him in for 
this night, and James (the ſervant) in the morning 
can make enquiry for his mother. But my Aunt, 
who you know js well verſed in the ſcience of fru- 
eality, did not ſeem to have any very great jnclina-) 

tion to receive ſuch a gueſt into her houſ. 
What have I to do, ſaid ſhe; with another perſon's 
child, and quite a ſtranger ! 1 ſhall bring upon my 
ſelf a fine charge indeed! 11 5 e 
Oh, faid I, muſt then this innocent babe periſh 
with cold ?—See, it begins to ſnow—a dog could 
ſcarcely bear to ſleep out of doors ſuch a night as this. 
Pray, Ma'am, permit him to be brought in. * 

| ure 
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ſure you are not void of compaſſion, If you ſhould 
hear in the morning that this poor orphan was 
found dead at your door—O my dear Madam, par- 
don my importunity, do pray let us take him 
to the kitchen fire. My Aunt could no longer 
refuſe me—! took the poor little fellow to the fire, 
and after he had eaten ſome boiled milk and bread, 
the ſervart was ordered to let him ſleep upon fome 
old cloaths, in an empty garret.— The poor little 
creature, almoſt heart-broken, cried for its mother, 
till at length ſleep cloſed its ſwollen eyes, and it 
ſunk to reſt. ,* : * . 
My bed- room is in the firſt ſtory; but when I 
went to bed my heart was in the ſolitary garret, 
nor could -I go to ſleep without firſt ſtealing ſoftly 
up- ſtairs to peep at the mothetleſs babe. —As it was 
a cold night, I was-afraid he might not lie warm, ſo 
I took the night lamp in one hand, and a flannel 
dreſſing gown in the other, and covering the child 
with the warm flannel, I left him found aſleep.  -- 
The fight of the ſleeping babe affected me greatly, 
for 1 perceived a tear lying upon its cheek, which 
proved that it had cried itſelf to reſt. | 


Poor Charles I could not J aſſure you, Emily, 
leave him without a kiſs. Nor am | aſhamed to 
own it. Let thoſe who ſo fondly careſs dogs, bluſh 
for themſelves. Henrietta, I truſt, in this inſtance 
has no cauſe to do fo. I then returned gently to 
my chamber, and the child being now warm and 
faſt aſleep, I fell afleep alſo. 5 . 

I am prevented writing any more at preſent, but 


hope to finiſh my letter to-morrow, 


B 4 nt Ree Hewittta 
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Fr ther * earſie 8 * went to Tikit | 
-.. ._ oft bey in te ; garret. He 'was not yet awake, 
. *3 F thought K ctuel to dfſturb him from his 
 _ _ peaceful ſlumbers. 80 I went down, but I had 
not deen many minutes in my on room, when 
Ann knocked gently at my door, and told me the 
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4 child was awake, and E for its mother. 
| I begged g her to carry him down into the Kitchen, 
| and to bh Hoe bread 'and butter, and 


—_ ory N had. been out very catly to 
Ne CCC 


What, thought I will become of the child, 
when my Aunt gets up, for Lam ſure the will not 
eee * 
> appeared doubtful whether the mother of the 
att — ever return. Perhaps ſhe might only 
be a mother-in-law—what was then to be 327 . 
I could not bear to think of the poor little crea-. 
ture wandering about the country, without A pa- 
rent or friend. 

F octunately my purſe bad- lately deen reple- 
niſhed with Oey, by your Papa and Mama's 
kind preſents. | 

T ſtept to the houſe of a widow who lived not 
far off, aud agreed with her to take care of the 
child, and ü before my Aunt c ame down to 
breakial — * there was no harm in this 
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But my little treaſure will not be ſufficient - 
to ſupport the child long in this firuation, and 
the widow cannot afford to keep him at her own 
charge. I will tell you, Emily, what I have done 
beſides. 2 | 
You know I have often told you that I am the 
favourite gu of the clergyman of our parith, 
Doctor Clarges. I believe it is becauſe I con- 
ſtantly ſtand up with the children of the poor to 
ſay my catechiſm, which thoſe who are called 
young ladies, are in general averſe to do. 
EM not this to commend myſelf, for do no 
more 45 E ee 
We ſhould not be aſhamed to ſhew our fellow 
chriftians, that we are. learning the principles of 
religion; nor ſhould we defpiſe the poor, for if bet- 
ter inſtructed than we are, in what concerns their 
eternal welfare, they are our ſuperiors in that re- 
ſpe; and if they live accordingly, they are higher 
in the favour of God. I with I could prevail on 
ſome of my. young friends to go with me; perhaps 
I may in time, but whether I do or not, I am re- 
| ſolved to continue the practice, till I am fit to re- 
ceive the facrament—But to return to my ftory— 
went to Doctor Clarges, who I know is very at- 
tentive to the poor. He had defired me always to 
conſider him as a father, I therefore thus addreſſed 
him—Dear Papa, will you forgive me for coming 
to trouble you? I have a ; favour to aſk, — 
what faid he, can I refuſe to my Henrietta? only 
ſay what you wiſh me to do. hr | 

The favour E have to beg of you, fir, is,—that 
you. will fave a loſt child from periſhing——with- 
out your benevolence, I fear for its ſafety. I 
then related to the good Divine, the whole of the 
B 3 ſtory, 
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| Dory, by which I perceived him. to be greatly | 


moved, and I had ſcarce, ended my narrative, be- 
fore he caught me in his arms, and exclaimed, I 
wiſh the whole female ſex had as much benevolence 
as my Henrietta ! Such ſenſibility as yours, added 
he, merits reward, and I promiſe you to do all that 
lies in my power to provide for the ts'pleſs babe. 
Tou will not, fir, take it amiſs that I have uſed 
this freedom Take it amiſs, replied the Doc- 
tor. No, on the contrary, I greatly commend 
you. Yow have done a very laudable action, and 
heaven will bleſs you for it. I ſhall endeavour 


infancy. 


| "Of Emily, when the good man ſmiled upon my 


I percejve that we may do much good, though we 
are not rich; and I find what my poor Mama often 
told me to be very, true, that there are always 

| means 


\ 
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means to be found of being in ſome degree or other 


ſerviceable to our fellow creatures. — 

Preſent my ſincere thanks to your worthy pa- 
rents, for the many proofs of friendſhip they have 
ſo kindly given me, and kiſs their hand in the ab- 
ſence, and for the ſake of your TY, 

HENRIETTA. 


P. S. Favour me with a place in your remem- 
brance, and forget not your engagement to Cor- 
reſpond with me. | 


LETTER IV. 


-# mily Fenſhaw to Henrietta Thornton. 


THANKS to my Henrietta for the 
letter ſhe has been fo obliging as to ſend me. I 
read it to Mama, and am glad I did, for it has en- 
creaſed her love and eſteem for my dear friend. 


_ Your Aunt, I think, is not overburthened with ſen- 


ſibility. But it is not becoming in young people 
to cenſure the conduct of thoſe in years. I there- 
fore check myſelf. This I may be permitted to 
ſay, that Henrietta bears away the greateſt ſhare of 
the merit. Without your importunate interpoſition 
think the child would not have been received that 


night into your Aunt's houſe. I can't think of him 


without ſhuddering—what would- have become of 


the poor babe, if vou had not heard his diſtreſſing 


cry, and had not felieved him. He might have 

periſhed in the night with cold and hunger. 

- *Tis a favour to be the inſtrument of heaven in 
doing 
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turallx art 
feel yourfelf, I doubt not, already amply rewarded 


is ſhocked at the idea her diſtreſs ſurely muſt have 


nal aſfection, I hope ſhe may be found, and 
brought to a ſenſe of her guilt. 


me af my promiſe. It was not neceſſary. J find 


doing goed. How great is the pleaſure which na- 
tram fuck an act of humanity. You 


for your benevolence.— On the other hand, what 
an unfeeling heart muſt the child's-mother have, to 
leave him thus deſtitute to the wide world. Nature 


deen unmeaſurably great to have ſupprefied mater- 


Will you conſent, Henrietta, that I ſhould par- 
ticipate in this act of charity? Accept from me 
half a guinea, to be laid out for the child as you 
Judge proper. My Mama has given me ſome mo- 
ney to purchaſe a new hat—but I will make my 
old hats ſerve me ſometime longer—perhaps I can 
modernize one of them; at leaſt I ſhall attempt 
it: and by this means diminiſh my expences, that 
IT may have more to ſpare to give bread to the 
hungry, and clothes to the naked. ___ 

How many- poor people might be made happy, 
only by our curtailing ſome part of our ſuperfluous 
attire? LE: 1 

At the end of your laſt letter, 


T ggg 237 oO. By, hay 


1 1 


too much pleaſure in writing to Henrietta ever to 
neglect it, unleſs in caſe of illneſs and total inca- 
pacity. I chink the ſame of you, my friend, and 
therefore I ſhall not give you back your gentle 
—_—— wks 908 


” 


I am moſt ſincerely yours, 15 
eee 
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LETTER v. 


| Henriet W to Emily Fenſhaw. 


0 EMILY, what uncainefs dive 
I experienced, Bibs painful occurrences are con- 
tinually ariſing in the world You may rea- 
dily ſuppoſe, I did not neglect to viſit the widow 
to ſee after my little foundling. My Aunt would 
have me take ſome biſcuits in my pocket to eat by 
the way. Yes, thought I, that I will do- and 
the unfortunate Charles ſhall have a good ſhare of 
them. 

I found the child much better than Lexpected. 
The moment he faw me he flew to my arms, to 
aſk me if ] had found his mother. He eat the biſ- 
cuits with ſuch a relifh, that I had much more 
pleafure in ſeeing him enjoy them, than 1 could 
have had in eating them myſelf. 

I had charged the good widow to get the child 


2 change of linen, and better clothes. Theſe ſhe 


had procured him; ſo that 1 ſcarce knew my little 


Charly again. 
When ſhe had taken off hin ragged clothes, ſhe 


found, on putting her hand into one 2 the pockets, 
a paper greatly foiled, in which were written the 


&« To thoſe who ſhall find this p a 
I pray you goed people who find this ei} to 41. 
care of him through compaſſion. I have no more 


* for him, and have wearied the rich with my 
begging 
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begging —To ſee my child periſh with hunger, is more 
than I can bear. TI would ſooner die, — behold fo 
dreadful a fight— Heaven can preſerve him, and will 
Hope ſo order it, that — humane heart may tate 
pity an the dear helpleſs lamb, and raiſe up for him a 
guardian and protector, for whom with my late 
2 I will implore the _—_— bleſſings of 2 Al- 
* 

could not reſtrain my tears on reading theſe 
lines — and I lifted up my ſoul in thankfulneſs to 
Heaven, who had made me the humble inſtrument 
of ſaving this deſerted child. I caſt my eye upon 
him with my heart full of grief, for there was 
now fome reaſon to fear, that he would never ſee 
his mother any more. How, thought I, could they 
that have wealth, refuſe a mother a ſmall boon for 
her child? Have riches a tendency to harden the 
human heart, and ſuppreſs the fineſt feelings of 
our nature. If that is the caſe I ſhall never covet 
afluence.—Befides, God who hath, provided of his 
goodneſs for the poor, hath left it in charge with 
the rich, to take care that the poor do not periſh. 
They who ſhut up their bowels of compaſhon to 
the poor, my clerical Papa ſays, have neither * 
titude to God, nor love to man. 


It was to this pattern of piety and benenelebes: 


that I now went with the paper. But how great 
a ſhock did. my tender frame undergo, when J 
was informed by Doctor Clarges, that a woman 
had been juſt taken out of the river, and that he 
would immediately ſend for the child to lee if poſ- 

fibly it might not be its mother. 
On, my good Papa! exclaimed I, do not I beg of 
„if it ſhould prove to be his mother, the poor 
7” may die with "grief, -—But the Doctor faid it 
was 
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was quite neceſſary to aſcertain who ſhe was, and 
where ſhe had lived. And that he would anſwer 
for its not being fatal to the child. 

I ſubmitted. The boy was brought to ſee the 
woman who had been taken out of the water,— 
J was willing to hope it was not the mother of 
Charles. — But Oh |! it was but too true. 
The trembling boy no ſooner ſa her clothes, than 
he called out, O my mother ! rity mother it 
is ſhe indeed—He fell down upon the corpſe, kiſſed 
it ſeveral times, and cried, as .if his poor heart 
would have burſt. «© O my dear mother why did 
not * ſtay with your Charly.” ——It was too 
much for me—my tears flowed apace. 

We took the child from its mother by violence, 


and fent the ſervant with him to the old widow, 


ordering her to give him ſomethir warm for his 


ſupper before he was put to bed. I have been in- 


formed by Doctor Clarges, that the directors of 
the orphan hyuſe (on account of their having 


at preſent as many as the houſe will hold) have 
made an agreement with the, widow to let the 


child remain with her for two years. This is 


| juſt as I could have wiſhed it to be. 


I thank you, my dear friend, for your preſent of 


the half guinea for my little foundling. You are 


very good, I ſhall give you an account of the ex- 
penditure of it. 
F arewel, MF dear Emily, nod think of your 


H ENRIE TTA. 
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* . to i Plornton. 


* AMIABLE girl! 1 "ihe 
2 u for your tenderneſs and compaſſion. My dear 
ama had tears in her eyes, when I read her your 
laſt letter. God will 2 . reward your friend, 
faid ſhe—exerciſed benevolence has its peculiar 
'blefling. That God who commands us to love 
our fellow creatures, muſt certainly be ; 
with our compliance to his will. 
We ſhall take a drive to-morrow morning to m 
ſiſter Lidiard's, but ſhall make no ſtay — we are 
to return the ſame evening. I am quite delighted. 
I have now not much time to write, for I wiſh 
to finiſh the purſe I am netting for her. 
Wich this I ſend you a letter from our dear 
Julia. She, you know, next to my Henrietta, is 
my beſt little friend. You will now have ſome- 
22 to reaJ——what will you think of Catha- 
1 O what a difference betwixt her, and A 
Friend of mine whom I could name! | 
For this once, I ſhall not weary you with the 


| length of of my letter. 
„ Good night, ſays your friend 


f. 
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LETTER VIL 
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© Fulia Hendeiſon to Emiy Nn n. 
| ä 1 e ; Rae = " 1 . — 


y dear Emily, but Papa would not permit me to 

go out to-day. My Mama-in-law, was, I know, 

the occaſion of this prohibition; for I heard: her 

ſay, & She took an airing yeſterday with Catharine 

Belmount, ſhe muſt therefore ſtay at home 5 

it is not good for a young girl to be continuall 
O, my dear Emily, you know not what I ſuſſer 

through her unkindneſs; however, I muſt bear it 

as patiently as I can. A child ought not to diſ- 

pute the will of a father, and I hall fulfil my 

duty to the utmoſt of my power. My writing- 

maſter (who alſo is teaching me accounts) was no 

ſooner gone, than I was called into the back par- 

lour to go forward with my work. With this I 

was not at all diſpleaſed, for as I had before almoſt 

finiſhed my taſk, it gave me che opportunity of 

writing to Emily, and by this means to make my- 

ſelf amends in ſome meaſure for my diſappoint- 

ment. If Catharine had not called upon me yeſ- 

terday, I ſhould have been with you to- day, but it 
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was at the defire of my Mother-in-law that I 
ever made a companion of that difagreeable girl. 
Not much pleaſure had I with her, I affure you. 
We went to dine with her Uncle, who is a Juſtice 
of the Peace. There was a large party; but the 
converſation-at table was little more than common 
chit chat, and unmeaning compliments. - After 
dinner, Catharine's Uncle deſired her to play upon 
the Earpfichord, but ſhe refufed him, alledging in 
excuſe, that ſhe had hurt her finger, which ſhe 

afterwards told me was only a pretence.” , 

I wondered the more at her refuſal, becauſe ſhe 
plays with taſte and judgment; but I was highly 
ended at her having recourſe” to a falſehood to 
excuſe herſelf. ' Beſides, politeneſs teaches us to 
give as much pleaſure as we can to our viſitogs,; o 

rty we are in company with. e 
be 3 we fn? When we 
were about half way home, we faw ſome people 

_ -ollected together. Catharine drdered the poſtillion 

to ſtop, and aſk what was the matter; they told him 
an old man had fallen down dead they believed. Poor 
man, we faw him lie motionleſs on the ground 
my heart was all in a flutter, He gave not the 
leaft ſigns of life, yet ſome aſſured us he was not 
dead. A little boy, who was kifling the old man's 
cheek, cried molt bitterly, O my grandfather, 
help my grandfather—bring him home, or he will | 
die. I afked the child where his grandfather lived, ve 
and how it happened that he had fallen down. gl 
The boy told us that his grandfather was blind, and ha 
that he had led him to that place to beg alms; that la 
the little houſe they lived in was two or three miles ſe 
off, and that while he was running after a gentle- 
man who had given him ſixpence, his W 
11 : 


but in the moment of my perplexity, caſting my 
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had tumbled over the ſtump: of a tree, to which 
ſome idle boys had led him, and then ran away. 
The poor creature revived, but was ſadly bruiſed 
and unable to walk. Are there none, thought I, 
who will carry the old man home? . 
| immediately: ran to Catharine, who ftood at a 
little diſtance, and deſired her to make an offer of 
money to any. perſon who would take care of the. 
old man. But would you believe it, Eraily, ſhe 
was not very willing ?—Do as you pleaſe, faid 
ſhe, for my part I don't know the man. 
I knew not then what was to be done, for my. 
purſe was very low to confeſs the truth, 1 ſeldom 


know what it is to bave fixpence in my pocket, 


eyes round about, I ſaw two well dteſſed men ap - 
proaching us. Without much reflection, 1 called 


out, For Heaven's ſake, gentlemen, have pity upon 
this poor blind mans; no one feems diſpoſed to re- 


move him to any houſe. Theſe humane gen- 
tlemen immediately went to the craud, and foon 
after I had the pleaſure of ſeeing four people carry: 
the blind man away. I thanked the gentlemen. 
for their kind attention to him, and had I not 
thought it would appear too free to perfect ſtran- 
pers, I could have kifled their hands in acknow- 

'Fhe* gentlemen were pleaſed to ſay, my bene- 
volent feelings did me honour, and that they were 
glad of the opportunity of relieving the poor un- 
happy man; but I ought not perhaps to have re- 
lated: this part of the ftory. Let thoſe of my own 
ſex cenfure me, to whom the commendation of 
others *. no pleaſing ſenſation. If this is a 
weaknels, it is not one of the moſt culpable; and 

| where 
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nea on his birth day, 
another out of my week's allowance, for an en 
es oj: not to ſpend my money. _ 
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where approbatian i is given, not wholly — 
it is an auxiliary to virtue. We receive the 
praiſe of our fellow creatures when deſervedly given, 
though we may not, ſays our ſacred: oracle, ſeek-for. 
the e But 
bez L cu fins that the deſire of human 
applauſe had not the leaſt ſhare in this action. It 
ng in it ſo very meritorious. 

Catharine and I then rode hamewards. Thhould 
not have reſumed the ſubject, but ſhe again intro- 
_ it, which. gave riſe to the nee conver- 

tion: 

Ce- Fon appear Jaliz/to have confined; 
my conduct in this occurrence. Fperceive it. plainly, 
you condemn me becauſe [ have not ſquandered | 
away a handful of upon the blind man; 
but was I obliged to do that? 

Julia. We are always obliged, I think, to help 
our fellow creatures to the e oF gur Fes 


Cutbarine.— My Papa me Jaft week a gui- 


and beſides that, I had ſaved 


a—Y ou are rich—I have not fo many 
e as have crowns, I do aſſure ou. 

Cuatbarine.— But if J had given * 64 
lows money enough to have induced them to take 
the blind man homie, 1 might have S the 
half of what I was — 

Julia. —80 much was not neceffary. A leak 
part would have been ſufficient to have rewarded 


them for their trouble. And you would have 
YON Tone nee) gl 
; m 


C.y"F ' þ 
wh ++ 


ſides that, I muſt. rel ay 


ing to a play, compared with thatof 


have wWherewithal to do 
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man a. reception in ſome houſe, and 

this means might have ſaved his life. | 
Catharime, can quickly make it to 
you, that I could not ſpare a th at l 
ſhall even now be ſhott of what l have occaſion for. 
Firſt of all, I muſt abſolutely buy me a new — 
Mama thinks preſent one might do 

but Miſs Anderton dought RI — wok: 
and ſhe ' fits, in the next pew to me at church; be- 


it is 1 
benefit of my favourite actteſs, e 


as I cannot with any 2 1 — 


pay alſo ſor my couln't to-accompan 
Julia. Would > RAS have had / 
this unhappy 


much more ſatisfaction in ag Fw 
blind man, than in the 3 a fan, or going 
co the playhouſe? Your favourite actreſs 1 
poor. 
Fo Cohirinie<Oy butiyok Ente Lei fond of a 
1 

alia. But you can go to a play every . 
throughout the inter. What is the pleaſure of go- 
ſaved the 
life of a fellow creature, by a finall gratuity ?-Be- 
ſides will not our hearts reproach : us, when e 
good, and do rt not? 
Catherine.—Y ou are preaching now, Julia. But 
I don't mind preaching; I had rather hear a play, 
than a dull, tedious, moral ſermon. But, 


Julia, J have not told you all my wants yet. My 
little fweet lap-dog muſt have a little bed ta lie 


upon, as Mrs. B——'s has. Hers has red damaſk 


Curtains, and looks fo ſmart. It is a enn, 


Kings | ag” 5 
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poor child, and fares better 2 2 


nut be left to 
may help to e 
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Julie And would you rather give a warm 
lodging to a beaſt, than to a man? Vour deg has a 
good bed already, and lies warmer than many a 
Ar bed 
i for a king provided for a beaſt! 'O he, Carta | 
rine |: 

Do you think that God will approve of fuck a 
diſpoſition, to love your dog more than you do a 
human being? But you now indeed excite. an 
emotion I: could wiſh to ſuppreſs. 
Cathbarine. L hat old fellow might be a | bad ran 
ind: my dog is a good fond: creature. 

BP Forgive me, my friend; but ſuppo fe de 

(vrhich yet we know nothing of] even a bad 
man deſerves more compaſſion, when in e 
„ ee e 11 

Does not God cauſe his fun to n aud hag: rain 
to deſcend on the evil as well as the good? © © 
Catharine; —T think bad men don't merit our 
charity. 

Julia. Suppoſe we had nothing but wha we 
merited. Is not our heavenly Father daily doin 
us good, though we are undutiful? Bad . mu 
periſh :: the kindneſs we ſhew them 

their hearts.” 0 3081 45 22 5 

Catharine. — us talk upon ſome other ſudj ect. 
Naw the man is relieved, you may ſurely. be ealy. : 
Fadia. —Only let me ſay one word more. Put H. 
yourſelf into the ſituation of the old man * have co 
juſt ſeen. Suppoſe no one of the gazing} multi- Be 
tude ſeemed inclined to help yous would you: riot lea 
8 cruel and inhuman? F; 2&9 « © 


. Catharine gave no. further anſwer, and began « | 
to ſing a new air; as ſoon as ſhe got home” the i « | 
| | went 8 
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went to the harpſichord, not recollecting that ſhe 
had but juſt: before refuſed to play to her uncle. 

How much more worthy of eſteem is your be- 
nevolent Henrietta, tho' ſhe has not ſo much mo- 
ney at command as Catharine 13 
Will you give me reaſon to expect a viſit from 
you this week? You know how happy it would 


portion of happineſs with my mother - in- aw. But 
I will not trouble you with my complaints. I know 
ou would not encourage or countenance them. 
i have great need indeed of the friendly 1 a4 
have given me to patience and ſubmiſſion. Hea- 

ven grant that I may fulfil my duty | 
Beloved Emily, farewel. I am * N 
0 . 17 ns 
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LETTER. Vl. 
- Henrietta Thornton to Emily Fenſhaw. Foy 


He now goes to ſchool every day, and his maſter 
commends his diligence and good behaviour. 

I aſked Charles yeſterday if he had pleaſure in 
learning his book? „ Yes,” ſaid he, © Ma'm, that 
T have; I would. rather learn to read than play. 


cc 
5 
« fa 


.CC ing, 


make me; and the more fo as IJ have but a ſmall 


MY little Charles grows a lovely boy. 


IR. taught me a little, but when. my 
er went away, it was all over with my w 
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te ing. They took every thing away from us, f 
and then we had no more money, and my mo- 0 
< ther cried all day, and could not teach me. ti 
2 woman! who knows what ſhe has ſuf- a 

r a . eee | v 

T fear that ſhe threw herſelf into the water a 
J hope, my dear Emily, our merciful, compaſ- 9 
ſionate Redeemer will forgive her- but I would d 
not dwell upon ſo dreadſul a ſubjedt. ſ 
How -unmerciful are many of the human ſpe- 9 
cies! When poffefſed: of a little independency, how g 


;pride riſes in the heart of man] To take even their 
bed from under the unfortunate, is cruel indeed n 
I hope, if I am rich, my heart will not loſe any 
of its ſenſibility; 1 hope 1 ſhall always feel for 
the misfortunes of my fellow creatures, and endea- 
your to relieve them to the utmoſt of my power. 
Such fort of people as ſeized the goods of that u 
poor woman, think of little elſe but eating and 
drinking, and minding their own pleaſure. I la 
would not think and act as they do for all the qu 
world. They live only for themſelves, and make 
others unhappy.” - - Wed RR: = 
I have not yet quite loſt fight of the poor old ce 
man that the gentlemen fo humanely relieved, 1 in 
could ſcarce fleep the whole night. When I go 
that way I ſhall certainly enquire about him. pl 
But I ſhall now change the ſubject of this let- W pr 
ter. My good Papa, Doctor Clarges, has offered m. 
to give me a little inſtruction in geography: I 
remember to have heard him ſay, that as à Chriſ- 
tian ought to have his converſation in heaven, fo 
em inhabitant of this earth ought to know Jame- 
thing of the world he lives in; that ignorance on 
this ſubje&t is a great defect in the education of a 
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female. I am exceedingly glad to embrace ſuch an 
3 of growing wiſer: for how it puts one 
to the bluſh when in company we know not where 
a city or country lies, which is the ſubject of con- 
verſation; how far diſtant, or what are its climate 
and particular productions: and above all, its reli- 
gion, and form of government. I have alſo a great 
deſire to know ſomething of aſtronomy, as that 
ſcience has, I am told, an immediate tendency to 
give us exalted ideas of the wiſdom, power, and 
goodneſs of the Creator. 3 | 
I have repeatedly requeſted of my Aunt to let 
me have a maſter to teach me geography and aſtro- 
nomy ; and have told her I would deny myſelf any 
;ndul ence rather than be an ignorant girl. 
I thall endeavour to redeem my loſt time. My 
kind inſtructor has already lent me ſome books 
upon theſe ſubjets. , 
Now for a word or two concerning a young 
lady with whom I yeſterday formed a new ac- 
quaintance, and for whom 1 have already much 
eſteem: her name is Sophia Pemberton. She is 
not only agreeable, but very ſenſible, and has a 
countenance and deportment that prepoſſes one 
in her favour at firſt fight. 
Miſs Clarges tells me Sophia is not rich ; but 
pleaſing endowments and obliging manners are far 
preferable. Without theſe, riches only make people 
more conſpicuous objects of ridicule and contempt. 
Sophia lives with a ſick mother, who appears in a 
- lingering confumption. They have no ſervant, but 
a little girl, who does the dirty work and runs of 
errands, Sophia's father, a man of good family, had 
a conſiderable place under government, the income 


© of 


4, 


beral education. 
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of which ceaſed at his death, and he had ſaved no- 
thing for the proviſion of his widow and daughter, 
Sophia dreſſes neat, but very plain; and it is 


eaſy to diſcern that ſhe has had a genteel and li- 


[am happy in havin ng commenced an acquaintance 
with fo promiſing a You know, Emily, that I 
always had a particular attachment to virtuous cha- 
rafters, who are in ſome degree unfortunate, which 

ou are pleaſed to ſay is a ſign of a good heart. 

ophia has defired me to pay her a vilit: ſhe ſel- 
dom out, not being willing to La her mo- 
ther alone, How y does' the deſerve to be 
commended for this unremitted attention to her 
mama. We never can do too much for our dear 
parents; and in their latter years, when the infir- 
mities of old age preſs them down, they have a pe- 
culiar demand upon us, in their turn, for our moſt 
aſſiduous attention and tenderneſs. | 

I hope to ſee this new acquaintance again to- in 
morrow, when J ſhall write you further particulars. th 
But whatever new friendſhips I form, they ſhall 
not diminiſh the regard which I at preſent feel for 


* HENRIETTA. 
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I HAVE been, my dear Emily, with my new ac- 
quaintance, Sophia, and have as yet ſeen no reaſon 
to change my opinion. I had much pleaſure in 
my viſit, but you are not to fuppoſe it conſiſted in 
ſinging, or cards, or dancing. I found with Sophia 
a tranquil chearfulneſs more F d than can he 
met with at routs and balls. She received me wich 
unaffected manners, in which ſhone forth the up- 
rightneſs of a good heart, free from thoſe unmean- 
ing compliments which are ſo much the mode in 
the polite world. 2 e 

Many adverſe events have contributed to bri 
this unfortunate mother and daughter into their pre- 
ſent ſituation. Fhey once hved in a very genteel 
ſtile, had a number of ſervants, and white in pro- 
ſperity were much eſteemed; but now they appear 
forſaken by all their former acquaintance. Such 
is too much the way of the world. I hgpe I ſhall 
never fall into it. I reſpect this family the mare 
on account of their misfortunes. I will be their 
true friend, and viſit them often. 

I faw in the room a ſpinning- wheel. What 
would Catharine have faid? A ſpinning;-wheet! O 
bn that would have been her expreffion; tho 

ps the may have heard that it is become the 
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faſhjon for ladies to ſpin: Sophia's mother, how- 
| ever 7 
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ever, does not employ herſelf at her wheel becauſe 


ſhe has been told it is genteel to ſpin, but from the 


* motives of real induſtry and frugality. Upon 


a {mall table there were ſome inſtruments for draw- 
ing, and the mount of a fan half finiſhed. 

I did not preſume to aſk any queſtions; but the 
mother of Sophia obſerving me caſting an eye that 
way, took hold of my hand, and -faid, that is the 
work of my daughter, Miſs Henrietta. Ves, in- 


terrupted Sophia, my dear Papa, and Mama were 


ſo good. as. to let me have a drawing-maſter:. and I 
now. am glad that I was not inattentive to the ac- 
quirement of ſo uſeful an accompliſhment. ; 
I aſſure you, Emily, ſhe draws admirably well; 
but the honour ſhe acquires is not her only reward: 


read our following converſation, it will Excits,your 
eſteem for this new friend of mine. Sophia ſhew- 
ed me her various performances, amongſt which 
were two beautiful Iandſcapes in water-colours; 
for theſe the told me ſhe was to receive four gui- 
neas. I had not been long there before her mo- 
ther bid Sophia make us a diſh of tea. 


#581 + 5 


EA CONVERSATION: 


Mrs. Pemberton. You appear to be an admirer 
of drawing, Miſs Henrietta, _ 1 
Henrietta. Ves, Ma'am, and it gives me much 
concern that I have never been inſtructed in ſo 
pleaſing an art. My parents died when I was very 
young, and my Aunt, who has been ſo Eind to 
ſuperintend; my education, judged that learning to 
draw was not necellary. —@ =» 9 
N . c 7. 


: 


s her genius ſubſerve a better purpoſe, even 
the ſupport of a ſick mother and herſelf. When you 


not only her own ſupport by her pencil, but ſhe- 


I'do ns more 


| | 
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| Mrs. Pemberton. Ie i is not abſolutely neceſſary, 
to be ſure; but the k e and uſe of the fine 
arts is very deſirable for young ladies. To the af- 
fluent ſerve as an agreeable amuſement, and 
prevent them from continually having recourſe to 
diſſipation, in order to paſs away their time; and if 
any unexpected change of circumſtances ſhould 
take place, ſuch knowledge may be applied in an 
honourable manner for requiſite {ibſiftence; which 
is certainly more comfortable than being obliged to 
ſubmit! to inferior employments. My daughter, 
Miſs Henrietta, is an example of this. She gains 


allo helps 


a fick and infirm mother, for my laue 


annuity would be inſufficient of itfelf,” * 


Henrietta... O, Ma'am, Miſs Sopatrmerits great: 
commendation. - 


Mis. Pemberton. Icannot but fay (ind indeed I 


am proud to ſay) that Sophia is a very dutiful, af- 


fectionate daughter. She is all attention to me in 
my ſickneſs, and never leaves me, but when wan 
neſs calls ll | | 

$:phia., O Mamaz you think too highly of my 
poor ſervices... You are too good. I deferve not fo 
much cemmendation. What care muſt you have 
taken of me in my infancy; and what inceſſant 
attention did 2 me for many years. A child 
can never repa * 8 di ref and indulgence, 
and gratitude command. 
Art. — hey: who fulfil their duty 
merit approbation. 


Sophia. Pray, Mama, let us talk upon ſome 
other ſubject. 


Mrs. Pemberton. Vas W I am not pleaſed 


when you — me on this ſubject, Sophia. 


Pardon 


* 


—— 
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dear Mama, Miſs Henrietta? Can there be any 


is entertaining and inſttuctive, and leads the at 
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Pardon me, Miſs Henrietta, but if I had not 
that girl, I ſhould not be long an inhabitant of this 


world. I have paſſed through many trying ſcenes, - 
and ſhe is my only comfort. Sophia is always 


chearful, and keeps up my drooping ſpirits. 
The day abate dawns but my daughter is up 
at her work; while our little maid prepares the 
breakfaſt. Sophia leaves me in peaceful ſlumbers 


till all is ready, and then awakes me with her 
kiſſes. At noon ſhe helps to get ready our homely 
meal; after which ſhe ſometimes reads to me, and 


at other times the hours paſs agreeably away by her 
lively converſation. She has but little pleaſure in 
going out to viſit any of her neighbours, as I am 
not able to accompany her. 


_ Sophia, Where can I be better than with my 


more agreeable company than that of the perſons 
we moſt 


love upon earth? I have beſides a friend- 


whom I ſometimes viſit, her name is Clarifla 
Glanville. O, ſhe is a charming girl ! If you'pleaſe, 


I will introduce you to her. I am ſure you will 

be delighted with her company. TE 
Mr. Pemberton, Clariſſa is a favourite of mine, 
You muſt he acquainted with her, Miſs Thornton: 


ſhe is a girl of much knowledge and underſtanding, 
ſhe has read a great deal, and above all, ſhe has a 
, © Shall 1 tell you bo agreeably we paſs 
Sop ig. | | w we 
our time? Clariſſa has Scholte collection of books, 
and when we are together we read in turns. Yeſ- 
terday we began Martinet's Catechiſm of Nature, 
the larger work I mean in four 8 vo. volumes, which 
ten · 
tive 
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tive reader infenfibly to admire, adore, and love 
the great, the wife Kathie of Nature's works. ; 

Beſides theſe books, Clariffa has 'a microſcope, 
which is an inexhauſtible ſource of amuſement and 
inſtruction to us; and to add to our variety,. and en- 
3 our little tete-a-tete, though we have no danc- 
ing, yet we have muſic. _ Clariffa plays extremely 
well on the forte piano. 

enrietta. Vour manner of ſpending your time 
is a very agreeable one indeed. 1 you wiſh 
to make one amotigſt you. How much more 
pleaſifig and profitable do your hours paſs, and how 
much more conducive to health are your amuſe- 
ments, than a conſtant round of. touts, balls, and 
maſquerades, which do not begin till almoſt mid- 
night, and end only when the 185 breaks in upon 
the aſſembly. 

Sometime ago Doctor ſkewed ine the 
wing of a butterfly with the microſcope; and 
how ſurptized was 1 to find that the apf t 
mealy duſt upon it. conſiſted. of ſmall. feathers, 
like thoſe of birds. 
Sophia. That is really ſo- Fhave ſeen them 
myſelf... If my good Mama will give her permiſ- 
hon, we will inevt together otic . afternoon every 
rpoſe of reading and amuſement. 
Mrs. Pemberton. V ry. willingly, my _ 
give my conſent. To-morrow we Wal go to ſee 
Clariſſa, and acquaint her with 9 1 Geign. I 
have not the leaſt doubt of het ready py con 

Sepbia. Mama you are very oy in comp ins 
with my wifhes. I am ſure my propoſal will 
acceptable to Clariſſa; fot ſhe Mats Docter 2 
Clarges ſpeak ſo much in favour of Henrietta, that 
is willes much to ſee her. 


Sophia 


— —— 


— „ 
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berton's health, and aſking 
hope for the pleaſure of a viſit from her friend, ſhe 
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Sophia had- ſcarcely ſpoken theſe words when 
ſomebody knocked at the door. And who was it, 
think you? Clariſſa herſelf, 

After particular enquiries concerning Mrs. Pem- 
alſo when fhe might 


was going immediately away, when Sophia ran to 
her. Lou muſt not leave us fo ſoon, faid ſhe, 
this young lady and I have not a thought we wiſh 
to conceal.from you. You ſeem afraid of interrupt- 
ing us. On the contrary, ſo far from viewing you in 
the light of an intruder, we were forming a plan to 
viſit you, in order to conclude a triple alliance of 
friendſhip. Iffo, ſaid Clariſſa (with great modeſty) 
you meet my wiſhes. For I have, you know, 


Sophia, often ſpoke to you of . Miſs Thornton, 


whom I preſume I have now the pleaſure of ſeeing. 
Yes, faid Sophia, I have the honour to preſent her 


to pe acquaintance, | 


his was followed by a very preſſing invitation 


to me from Clariſſa, who politely ſaid to Sophia, I 


| pleaſure of being introduced to Henrietta. 
ſelf to 


eſteem myſelf doubly fortunate in coming this even- 
ing to ſurprize you, as by this means I have the 


Are you well enough, Ma'am, addreſſing her- 
Sophia's mother, to permit me to enjoy the 
favour of your Sophia's company to-morrow, with 
her friend? There is ſcarcely any inconvenience, 
Miſs Clarifla, replied Mrs. Pemberton, to which I 
would not ſubmit, to give my Sophia ſuch a 
pleaſure. But I ſhall ſuffer none, I hope, to- 
morrow, if Sophia ſpends the afternoon at your 
houſe, as I feel myſelf much better. I am very 
ſenſible of the honour you do my daughter. | 


O, Ma'am, interrupted Clariſſa, not a word of 


that, 


— 
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that; I beſeech you and ſaying only Remember 
to-rorrow,” away ſhe went without further com- 
pliment. > | 
And without further ceremony, down drops the 


. of .. 2 
FD moons - - HENRIETTA. - 


CETTER X.. 
e Henrietta Therntorr"-.. - 


- _ AMIABLE Sophia! I exclaimed; on read- 
ing your letter, I with I was with you, Henrietta, 
to form an acquaintance with ſo good a daughter. 

| How commendable' is it to reſpect and honour our 
parents! Thoſe who do ſo muſt certainly be the 
objects of Gocꝰs favour; for to dutiful children 


= 


he has given à ſpecial promiſe. ' Your plan of 
| Frudtion united J am prodigi- 


amuſement and inſtri 
ouſly- delighted with. Every afternoon you and 
your friends ſpend together, will forward your im- 
provement.  * r 
How much have thoſe to be thankful for, who - 
are bleſſed with good parents! Compare the caſe 
of ſuch with poor Julia. Oh, Henrietta, that dear 
girl has ſuffered beyond meaſure. Her father is a 
very paſhonate man. She can ſcarcely get a kind 
word from him; and her mother-in-law is much 
worſe, giving her daily the moſt cruel treatment. 
I could tell you inſtances of her unkindneſs that 
: 3%, would 
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would ſhock you greatly, but Julia has abſo- 

lutely forbid my mentioning them. I own to you, 

Henrietta, I could not help the other day adviſing 

her to exert a little ſpirit, and not to ſubmit as ſhe 
does, but this was the dear girl's anfwer, « That 
I can; nevet think of doing, Emily; Heaven will 
ſupport me to bear my ſufferings. | I owe honour 
and obedience to my father; his ſevere treatment 
does not diſſolve my obligation to duty. And as 
to my mother-in-law, ſince I muſt acknowledge 
her to be the wife of my father, I ought to re- 
ſpect her as ſuch.” 

I could not ſufficiently commend the virtuous 
Julia. Yet it is no ſmall trial for oppreſſed inno- 
cence to bear; when a father has no feeling for a 
dutiful child—a father who ought to be the beſt 

friend a child has in the world. 
What a great happineſs do 1 enjoy! May all: 
children learn from ſuch examples as that of our 

Julia, to honour and obey their parents. 

4 I hope I ſhall never have a mother-in-law, and 
ret I am; perſuaded, that where there is one like 
£ 5 there are twenty good ones; and there 
would be many more, But that girls are apt to ſet 
themſelves againſt a father's fecond wife, inſtead 
of trying to gain her affections, which is certainly 
very fooliſh, as well as wicked. You and I know 
an inſtance of this kind, my dear. A young lady, 
whom I need not name, who behaves very ill to a 
lady who is inclined to act a real parent's part by 
her: but inſtead of making a dutiful return, this 
filly girl undervalues her mother-in-law's kindneſs, 
and 2 her company for the ſake of indulging 
herſelf in chatter with an artful maid; who urges 
her on to inſolence and diſobedience. Thoſe \ ora 
Ve 
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have had- the misfortune to loſe a real mother, 
ſhould gladly accept of even the ſhadow of mater- 


nal kindneſs. 5 | 
Write to me, if you pleaſe, of your friends 
Sophia and Clariſſa. The improving ſubjects of 
your converſation and reading, will be quite a treat 
to your affectionate 
__ EMILY:- 


DET TER- XL 


Henrietta Thorntos to Emily Fenſhaw. - 


HOW much do I lament” the fituation 
of Julia, with a father ſo-harſh,*-and à mother-in- 
law fo cruel and- ſevere. She has certainly great 
trials. Vou ſay with juſtice that we fliould Earn 
from ſuch an amiable pattern how to value paren- 
tal gaodneſs-- But how great a loſs have I ſuſtain- 
ed in having no parents to whom I might give 
proofs of my gratitude and filial affection. I have 
an Aunt, it is true, who takes good care of me, 
but ſhe is not a mother. There is ſomething de- 
lightfully pleaſing in the name. A good mother, 
to our fex eſpecially, is the firſt and beſt of all 
earthly bleſſings. I felt this when I was with So- 
phia. To receive and to return the embraces of a 
parent, can any thing in this world equal that hap- 


pineſs? Tears were often in my eyes when I ſaw 
the afſiduous attention which that dear girl paid to 
We her 
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her mother. I would have done juſt the ſame, 
thought I, if it had pleaſed God to have ſpared my 
parents. | 
Pardon me, Emily, though I am an orphan, I 
could dwell upon this ſubject through. the whole of 
hg” little variety. I yeſterda 
ut to give you a little er 
paid a — to Clariſſa, In the * Sophia 


took me by ſurprize, calling upon me in a coach 


(which they had ſent for her) to pay a viſit to that 
amiable = | 
' Mr. 


ation, in St. James's Place, one of the moſt-agree- 
able and pleaſant i in London. It has a fine view 


of the Park, is a noble building, and elegantly fur- 


niſhed; every thing in excellent taſte. 

Clarifla has juſt entered her ſixteenth year. She 
has two liſters, the eldeſt nineteen, and the young- 
eſt not more than ten; the firſt is named Caroline, 
the other Maria. 
Caroline has in her countenance the appearance 
of ill - nature, but perhaps I may be miſtaken. One 
ſhould not judge raſhly, nor always at firſt ſight: 
but I own ſhe has not prejudiced. ine in her favour 
at the firſt interview. 

We had not been in the houſe many minutes, 
when Miſs Glanville entered the room into which 


we had been ſhewn by one of the ſervants; it was 


_ Maria's little apartment. 

The lovely Maria no ſooner ſaw her eldeſt ſiſter, 
than ſhe was going to reach her a chair, to which 
ging attention Caroline anſwered with an air 


of diſdain, You not give yourſelf that trouble, 
child, you know I muſt not loſe my time here. 
— ſhe thought it beneath her to remain long 


lanville's houſe is in a moſt charming ſitu- 
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in the company of ſuch young people as we are, 
though ſhe herſelf is not yet a woman. She went 
out of the room immediately, and I fancy only 
came in through mere curioſity. a 
We were ſoon after ſhewn into another apart- 
ment, which was Clariſſa's, we found her juſt 
returned from a walk in the garden, where ſhe had 
been reading one of her favourite authors, not ex- 
pecting us to arrive ſo ſoon. 

She flew to meet us — the tea things were ſet 
ready, and we each took our needle-work till the 
ſervant brought in the tea - kettle. I found it to 
be their cuſtom not to be long idle. Our growing 
acquaintance and growing pleaſure keep pace with 
each other... 2 

Our time was paſſing imperceptibly away, when 
we heard a noiſe in an adjoining room. 

Clariſſa, as her parents were both from home, 
roſe to ſee what was the matter. She had no ſoon- 
er opened the door, than ſhe heard the young la- 
dies maid cry out, I will not ſtay a = longer 
in this houſe.” - ; 

The moment we ſaw Clariſſa, O Miſs, faid ſhe 
you are ſo good to us ſervants, pray be ſo obliging 
to make the beſt excuſe you can to your Mama, 
but I am determined. to leave my place. I have 
been long enough ill-treated by your elder ſiſter, 
who is ſo difficult to pleaſe. Step with me Molly, 
nto this room, anſwered Clariffa, it may be only 
a miſunderſtanding. You know my tifter is a 
little haſty; but ſhe might not mean what ſhe faid, 

No, I thank you, Miſs Clariſſa, pleaſe to ex- 
cuſe me. I have ſerved your Mama faithfully, and 
it grieves me to leave you too, I aſſure you; but a 
| | ſervant 


berſelf to look for it. 


LETTERS AND; 


it that is honeſt ought-not ts receive lick 
heſe g may ow it all. Th 
1 hear, that Miſs Glanville has 


charged 
you what has happened. 

Mie Glare i lager, bad been fining in the 
hall reading in that fooliſh book which my miſtreſs 
had taken away from her more than once, but ſhe 
knew where to find it again. She called me to 
bring her handkerchief, which ſhe had left in ber 
toom. Unluckily I brought her the wrong one; 
el er and went upſtairs 


In a moment ſhe called ins fo loud, that the 
whole houſe might have heard her; What have | 
you done with my bracelet? = = 
* T anfivered, that I had not ſeen it. But this fig- 
nifed little; ſhe accuſed me of having ſtolen its... 
calling me a thief, and adding, that y bad 
been in ber rovin but me. 
But behold when the bracelet was ſought for, it 
that her little dog redo e ww br 
(more ſo than of any human being) had taken it 
away, and pulled it in pieces under the bed. This 
is now the ſecond time Miſs Glanville has accuſed - 
me of ſtealing, but 1 ſhall take care of the third. 
The amiable Clariſſa, with great con- 
cern, took tlie Tran by the hand. and faid, 
Molly, you muſt once more paſs by this haſty 
charge of my ſiſter; I will endeavour: to prevent 
the fame in future. Go with me; you. will find, 
I think; that my ſiſter will be ſorry for what ſhe 
has ſaid. I ſet this matter right. Papa arid 
Mama muſt not hear of it. 1 beg you will 3 
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nothing to them. Molly chen went with Clariſſa. 
We heard not a ſingle word more; and ſoon after 
Clariſſa returned with a chearfiil countenance, and 
the following converſation paſſed betwixt the two 
ſiſters. 

Maria. Siſter, does x, Be wat f 

Clariſſa. ws trac il Ray; the af 
fair is compromiſed. -- 
Maria. You are verv „ſiſter; always 
* to promote peace, and you 2 ſueceed. 

hen the fervants — with one another, * 

are ſure to come to you. They ſay, let us go to 
Mifs Clarif. | 

Lam glad Molly does not leave us, Mama likes 
her ſo much. But ſhe might well be angry; for 
who would like to be called a thief? 
_ Clariſſa. True; Molly had ſons Fade to be 
diſpleaſed : a fervant's character is her livelihood ; 
who would take a maid into their houfe that was 


guilty of thieving. But your ſiſter ſuſpected not 
that the had taken away the bracelet, 
no doubt the knew he often played ſuch tricks. 
We ſhould be very cautious how we paſs fuch 
charges upon ſervants. If they are innocent, and 
their innocence is proved, how muſt we bluſh for 
ourſelves in ſuch a cafe ? 

hard. 1 


Maria. Poor Molly! it was very 
am fo glad that ſhe ftays with us. I will give her 


one of my fans, if Mama will give me leave, for 
I have three. 
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You are right to fay, © if Mama giyes 
you leave.” We ſhould never, while we att fo 
young at leaſt, give any thing to the ſervants with- 
out our Mama's — Aras nor would a good fer- 
vant receive a prefent from us without Mama's 


being 


approbation. She curtſied, and ſaid. 
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being firſt acquainted with it. It ſhews you have a 


good heart, my dear little ſiſter; but ſay nothing of 
your deſign till Mama comes home; nor a word of 


this unhappy quarrel, for your ſiſter's ſake. 
Maria. Not for the world; Mama would be 
ſo angry. I was thinking what poor Molly would 
have done, if ſhe had left us, and could not get 
another ſervice, and how unhappy my ſiſter muſt 
| then have been [EN 
2 Such an accuſation, if it had been 
ſpread abroad, might have deprived the poor girl of 
her bread. Us 1 ES 8 
Maria. My ſiſter Caroline has much to thank 
you for, Clariſſa, and Molly to. 
AQariſſa. The pleaſure of reſtoring peace in a 
family is reward enough. I ſeek not their thanks. 
But, my dear, we engroſs all the converſation to 
ourſelves. Let Miſs Thornton ſee your tambour 
At her ſiſter's deſire, ſhe immediately fetched 
the fire-ſcreen, which, for a child of eight years 
old, was neatly done. I could not with-hold my 


I am glad, Ma'am,, it pleaſes vou: my ſiſter 
Clarifla taught me all: ſhe takes a. great. deal of 
trouble to inſtru me, and I love her for it; and 8 
will learn all I can. Ves, yes, ſiſter, I perceive M * 
your ſigns, and I underſtand them very well 
you would not have: me ſay any thing z but ſhould 
think myſelf ungrateful, if I told nobody how 
good you are to me.——Mits, Sophia knows. it as 
well as I do. Is it not true now: 5e 


Sophia. I do know it, my dear, and ybu de- 


ſerve it, for you are a very attentive ſcholar, and 
always follow your ſiſter's inſtructions. 
; $6296 hh | ng Maria. 
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- Maria. You will make me proud if you fay 


much more. | | 

Sophia. It is laudable to be ambitious of deſerv- 
ing the good opinion of your friends; and when 
you merit it, it is no culpable pride to feel a plea- 
ſure a ĩſing from their approbation. 


Maria. But my ſiſter Caroline do2s not teach 
me any thing; nay, ſhe does ſome things which 
I would not do. 
Clariſſa 1 interruęting her.) Henrietta was not 
ſpeaking of your ſiſter Caroline, my dear. Will 
jou put your work. by, love? It would be pity to 
ave it foiled; you muſt always be careful to- 
keep what you have finiſhed quite clean. 
| Maria. Pardon me, ſiſter Caroline is alſo good 
to me ſometimes, but not ſo good as you. 


- * . 


Maria then clapped her finger upon her mouth, 


and was out of the room in a mament, to obſerve 
her ſiſter's order. She ſoon returned with ſome 


.other work unfiniſhed, and was as diligent as any 


of us: ſhe is a docile little creature. oa 

As. we ſeemed mutually pleaſed with each other, 
Sophia propoſed our projected ſcheme of a viſiting 
day once a week, if her Mama's health permitted 
it, to which Clariſſa inſtantly acceded, with a 
countenance expreſſive of its being her wiſh as 


much as ours. 


Greatly pleaſed with our viſit, Sophia and I re- 
turned home about eight o'clock, rather ſooner 
than uſual, on account of her Mama's indiſpoſition. 
We could not avoid ſpeaking of Clariſſa in our 
way home, nor was little Maria forgotten. But 
her ſiſter Clariſſa was our principal theme.— 
She is eſteemed and beloved by all, and eſpecially 
by the poor, to whom ſhe gives the greateſt 2 


ö 
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of her weekly allowance for her own pocket mo- 
The ſervants alſo are very much attached to 
Clariſſa, and would do any thing fot her; but not 
ſo willingly for Cache; they are not perfectly 
ſatisfied with her treatment of them; fhe is eafi] 
_ provoked, and difficult to be pleaſed; of a f - 
angry teinper, and minds nothing but her 
— 4 her parents with but — 
often been confined hours together for 
ence. Mr. and Mrs. Glanville are frequently from 
home, paying viſits to their numerous friends, be- 


generally ſuperintends and keeps all in or- 
der; for the — is at the beck of Carolina, 


and not very attentive to her buſineſs. 


How happy am I with ſuch- amiable friends f 
ir 


which fri p I hape will. continue as 101 
we live it th World, and again be renewe 


Heuven. 
HENRIETTA. 


LE TTER XII. 


Emily Fenſhaw ts Henrietta Thornton. 


I WISH much to ſee your new friends. 


| 1 ſhould embrace them moſt cordially. Your 


deſcription of them prejudices me 14 in their 
favour. * know which of them to rank 


firſt, 
: | - _ The: 


Qt, and has- 
difobedi-- . 


| _ oing frequently to their eountry. ſeat; then. 
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The good Sophia, I think, gains moſt upon the 
heart. iN you know why? It 251 believe, becauſe 
ſhe is not rich; and that Clariffa poſſeſſes every * 
ſhe can wiſh for. To babe à ſick mother, an 
in reduced circumſtances, muſt put the heart to a 
ſevere trial. I feel much for Sophia whenever I 1 
think of her. She procures by her own induftrious 
hands ſubſiſtence for ber „ er and for 
herſelf. Of what importance is Sophia's life and 
health to her dear Mama ! It is painful to people of 
good farhily, when reduced to make known their 
wants, and to aſk the aſſiſtance of the benevolent. 
Why is it that many virtuous good families are in 
diſtreſs, and thoſe in which there is no religion at 
all are rich, and fare ſumptuouſly every day? 
1 Doctor Clarges; he wilt reſolve me 
ine 1 was writing the laſt Tine, I heard Mama 
coming, and laid down my pen; ſhe has read this 
ſerawl of mine. Ct RD Do 
Well, I ſhall never hide any thing from Mama. 
I hope I ſhall never write what I ſhould be 
aſhamed ſhe ſhould ſee. A child, eſpecially during 
its minority, ſhould have no ſecrets which its pa- 
rents may not know. I will nevet do any thing of 
confequence without conſulting mine. ey are 


| rpriged me, as it 


I am not ſerry that Matna 
gave riſe to the following cbnverfation: 

. Mama. Do you think; then, Emily, that it is 4 
misfortune not to be rich, or that without riches 
we cannot be happy?) 

Emily. I do not think that we cannot be happy, 
Mama, without riches; for I know ſome in our 
neighbourhood that are not rich, and yet I believe 
very 


diſagreable 
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very happy. But it appears to me a hard lot, 
when perſons who were once in genteel life are 
obliged to procure their bread by their daily labour. 
Mama. And why fo? Labour is not burden- 
ſome to thoſe who are diligent. You yourſelf 
love to be employed. | _ _ 
2 That is true, Mama. I do not love to be 
idle. 
burden. 
a hea 
their daily employments, are mueh happier. think. 
than thoſe who have nothing to do, but to run the 


fame round in the circle of faſhionable pleaſure. 


- Mamg. Your ſentiments rejoice my heart. But. 


tell me then, my dear Emily, what, is there o- 


hood? _ 


to it. 


Mama. You certainly are, only from . different: 


motive. The love of honour and a good name 
force you to be diligent, or you would haye the 
E er of an idle gad- about. 


Don't you fay yourſelf, that it is ſhameful. to, 


waſte your. time without doing any thing? 
Emily. Very true, Mama. B 
was I to do nothing, I ſhould be in no want. 

Mama, No want of bread, I allow, becauſe 


God has been pleaſed ts place you above the fear 


of want. But, Emily, you would feel the loſs of 
many things which you now pofleſs by your own 
diligence, and which you value more than any you 
can buy. Your watch, for inftance...  _ 


Emily. That you had the goodneſs to give me, 


my opinion, idleneſs is itſelf the greateſt |} 
When time is not well employed, we feel 
weight upon our ſpirits. They who have 


in being employed to gain a liweli- 
Emily, When L. work, Mama, I am nor forced 


ut I know that 


hare ee the guines g quite to another purpoſe, 


. 
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Mama. And the Guinea which Papa gave you 
to buy a hat. 


Eni. True, that my Papa gave me for having 
embroidered a work-bag for you, Mama. 
your la- 


Mama. Theſe were then the fruits of 
bour: And'do. not you value the watch and the gui- 
nea the more as being the rewards of your dili- 

ence, and. marks of your parents” n 
You ſee then you are forced to work to increaſe your 
own happineſs, and to make your time paſs away 
in the moſt agreeable manner. | 
But, 2 have never r 
which your Papa gave you the money to purchaſe. 

Emily, Dear * will you 1 me. I 


and I hope you think, to a better. 

Mama. A 
ſecrets from Mama. 
Emily. Except in inſtances like this; and you 
have told me that deeds of charity ſhould be done 
"fs fe 

ama. I amr to forgive or part of 
the money I know e 
you are to be commended. for it. You ſent it 
to Henxjerts for the per favpdling, I doubt not 
your father will be as well pleaſed as if you had 
3 
bog ly. Will you plead for me with Papa? 
Mama. There is no need; of my interceſſion, 


your Papa has a benevolent heart. 


Each. But Papa give it me for a new hat. 


Mans. Your Papa gave you the money for your 


pleaſure. And if it was more pleaſure to you to 


give W it 


of, and 
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makes no difference to Papa; except that I think, 
his pleaſure will be encreaſed 1 
| ama. But Ii 


Emily, You are vety good, 
you would firſt mention K 
Mama, I will, any fine. n 
firſt ſubject, but it is our duty to be continually 
employed, and that the being ſo adds to our own fe- 
licity. You have, as the reward of your mW 
h I 


contributed eee roger loſt chi 
doubt nat gi great — And can 
Ur ally ſuppoſe that Sophia finds ſtill 
greater ſatisfaction in her hon for the ſupport 
of her mother: 5 

' Emily. Dear Mama, you have convinced me 
of my miſtake. I acknowledge I was wrong. | 
Mama. Hear me further, my dear. To work is 
never irkſome to a virtuous perſon, whenever they 
can be uſeful. Every drawing that Sophia finiſhes, 
gives her a new pleaſure. 
Believe me, Emily, that Sophia is richer in her 
reduced ſtate than many who are in poſſeſſion of 
aMluence. She has the honour of "a, he 
ſupport from her own induſtry and {kill 
virtuous, ſhe is healthful,<honour, virtue, 
health, 2 are our greateſt trolling.” What 
are riches if we have not theſe? And above all, 
think of the high pleaſure ſhe enjoys in being able 
to 2 5 her mother's happineſs. 
Mama, 1 am quite fatished, for I now 
3 aſſured that is not the object of pity 
I before thought her; on the contrary, many [ 
now think may envy her. God will certainly bleſs 
her for the tender care ſhe takes of her mother. 


And they who have God for their friend are rich 
indeed. 


Mara. 


HP 
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Mama. To hear 
ſatisfaction to your 


x you ſpeak; thus is 2 very 
Mother. 2 
more to ſay to that is, to deſire you to write to 
Henrietta, e Sophia to paint three 
fan-mounts for me, a baker cis pita. Do 
not forget it, and give my reſpects to both your 
friends, 2 

Emi think, Mama, that I can forget 
ſuch 1. this ? You give Sophia an 


gave me 


ament in communicating it. 


LETTER XI. 


Hanrlitte Dornen, to Enyly on 


peafure t6 Kody is give gleafure to others, ang 
eſpecially to her intimate friends. 
Veſterda being the time fixed to viſit Sqphia 

„ I did not fail 


| received the 
— air of grateful acknowledgmen ent, 
8 2 hint of. it by her 


. 
EMILY. 


to keep your Marnz's 
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the mode at all, unleſs it is conformable to her 


clothing for the poor. She excels in all kinds of 


_Jows. Shs 8d; 


ſiſter's chamber, juſt goi 
found her buſy in making ſome table linen. 


to 
deal of work to do, and poor Jenny is not very 
well. I was out yeſterday, you know, and I think 
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, Clariffa, though fond of books, is not inattentive 
to her dreſs. She was in neat, modeſt apparel, 
which became her exceedingly. Our friend never 
goes to the extremity of the faſhion, nor follows 


own taſte. | 

She makes her own caps and all the ornamental 
part of her dreſs, and appropriates the money 
ſaved by this means to the purchaſe of winter 


Tres 


fine needle work, but does not think it beneath 
her to give her aſſiſtance in making, or repairing 
the houſehold linen, whenever her Mama defires it. 

Sometime ago Clariſſa had a ſhort converſation 
with her ſiſter Caroline, when Sophia was preſent, 
which ſhe related to me, word for word, as fol- 


Caroline came one day full dreſſed into her 
out to a concert, and 


How is this, faid ſhe, I thought, Clariſſa, you 
were going with me to the concert? Mama gave 
you leave. _ MEETS. "0 

Clariſſa. Yes, ſiſter, but I have requeſted Mama 
permit me to ſtay at home, as there is a great 


it is not ſo proper to be viſiting every day. The 
habit may ſo grow upon me that I ſhall not be able 
to ſtay at home with pleaſure. he 
Caroline. You have a wonderful taſte, child. 
And muſt a young lady of family and fortune give 
up ſeeing company, and going to concerts and plays, 
and always be con at home? A fine 2 
you will make, if you know nothing of the 2 
* riſſa. 


. 
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ni. If what you call a knowledge of the 
world, my dear, creates a diſlike of home, I would 
rather be without that knowledge. 1 hope I ſhall 
- pever think it a confinement to be with Mama, 
To be “ confined” (as you are pleaſed to term it) 
at home is better than to run gadding about, as if 
one had nothing to do. Rank, or birth, or fortune, 
do not excuſe idleneſs. Mama fays not one was 
born to be indolent. | 
Caroline. I work ſometimes as well as you, and 
ſometimes I divert myſelf. We can't be always at 
work, nor always reading. The time for pleaſure 
is while we are young. 

Clariſſa. True. But pleaſure ſhould not make 
us forget our duty, and neglect our work. I con- 
feſs to you I have more pleaſure in doing this work 
becauſe I know it eaſes a poor ſick ſervant, and 
gives pleaſure to Mama, than you can have at your 
concert. Though I have ſome little taſte for mu- 
fic as well as you, Caroline, yet I have a greater ſa- 
tisfaction and pleaſure in being uſeful, when my 
aſſiſtance is wanted. | 

Caroline. I wiſh you much R child, © BE 
your work. But 1 think ſuch work as that might 


be left till Jenny gets well, if ſhe has too much 


to do, let her go away. A young lady making 
houſehold linen ! very low indeed ! 


Clariſſa. 1' cannot bear the thoughts of 

- Tenny's loſing her place, it would break her heart: 

2 dne cannot afford to maintain herſelf, and 
. hire her while ſhe is fo weak ? Ewould | 

Dc 


vs ſervant, to allow her time to do a little 
If. +. Ihe more ſerviceable we are, ſiſter, 
. And even this kind of work, which | 


E 5 much * * a better recommen- 


dation 
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dation for a \ wife than going ſo much to addi and 
Concerts. : 
Caroline. A wife indeed! I declare l can't help 
laughing. I don't want to be a n PH aſl 
= no. N a li LEN 
berty. w .came ſuch a t — 
— child? hs 
© Clariſſa. You will forgive me, ſiſter, but I muſt 
tell you of Mifs Charlotte, Is daughter of Lord 
D——. I have often heard that young lady ſay, 
that we can neither make wives, nor good 
houſe-keepers, if we have no knowledge of domeſ- 
tic duties. And how ſhall this knowledge be ac- 
quired, if we do not learn to do theſe things when 
wee are young? 
I remember to have heard Mama obſerve that 
muſic, dancing, and ſuch like exerciſes, are of much 
leſs value to married. ladies than they appear to be 
to the young. When the care of children com- 
mences (ſaid Mama) and other domeſtic concerns, 
then dancing and muſic are but little attended to. 
Caroline. But all married people have not chil- 
dren; and where they have, parents of rank and 
faſhion don't trouble their beads much about them. 
They ſend them into the nurſe 2 If no married 
people were to go to plays and balls, our playhouſes 
and aſſembly- rooms might ſoon be ſhut up. Do 
you think, if I had children, I would ſtay at home 
to nurſe them ? No, indeed. But Kew, ſiſter, 
weare fine folks to talk about childA Concerts q 


and balls for me! 

Caroline hearing that the ended was ** £ 
was out of the room in a moment, ſcarcely... 
ing herſelf time to ſtep to Mama, to oy 
was going. 


ese es 


* 


net 5 
j - 


n 
- 
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IN CONTINUATION, 


- BUT to return to our yeſterday's viſit to Sophia. 
Clariſſa had, as ſhe had promiſed, brought with her 
Martinet's Catechiſm of Nature. And as ſoon as 
Sophia had removed the tea things, we began to at- 
tend to the Profeſſor's lectures. We had read 
three volumes of them before. They are both 
pleaſing and inſtructive. How much are young 
people indebted to the Doctor for this very uſeful 
performance; and even perſons arrived at matu- 
rity, may read it with improvement. | 
What exalted ideas does it give us of the great 
Creator, of his wiſdom, power, and goodnefs. It 
has opened my eyes to quite a new ſcene ; far ex- 
ceeding all the beauties of art. | 
How often have I trampled an inſect with con- 
tempt under my feet, totally ignorant of its curi- 
ous ſtructure and beauty, before I viewed one 
through a microſcope? And when we reflect 
that there are, as philoſophers tell us, more than 
four hundred thouſand ſorts of living creatures, 
different in their nature and form, excluſive of the 
millions of ſmall inſects which are inviſible to the 
naked eye, muſt not our minds be filled with aſto- 
niſhment at the almig\{gſpower and wiſdom of 
God, who has not only created all theſe, but who 
ſupports and provides for all. Who can count the 
number of each particular ſpecies ? 
While we were amuling ourſelves with the mi- 
eroſcope, little Maria, who had given atten- 
tion to our converſation upon theſe ſubjects, fud- 
denly roſe from her chair, calling out, a ſpider ! a a2 
D 2 ſpider ! 
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ſpider! running upon my frock ! We ſought for 
it, but it eſcaped our ſearch. She looked very pale, 
and every limb trembled; ſhe chung cloſe to her 
ſiſter, without having the courage to go to her 


chair again. This incident gave rife to the follow- | 


% 


ing converſation. 
Maria. Oh, dear ſiſter, be ſo good to look again 
if the ſpider is not upon my clothes. 
Clariſſa. No, my dear, it has already run away, 
Spiders never ſtay long near us, for they are more 
afraid of us, than we are of them. | 
Maria. (lociting about). Where can it have run 
to ſo quickly? 
Clariſſa. Spiders run very ſpeedily, and they 


know how to find out a place of ſafety, when they 


perceive any buſtle. According to naturaliſts their 
ſenſations of ſight and hearing are very acute. 
Maria. I thought you had told me ſome time 
ago, that there were ſome ſpiders almoſt totally 
blind. 

Clariſſa. So there are, my dear. But they are 
a different ſpecies from that you ſaw upon your 
frock, they are called the wandering ſpiders. 
Their motions are much flower, for they appear 


rather to creep than to run. It is a great weakneſs 


in us to be afraid of theſe infects. 'T hey'really do 
no harm. | 
Sophia. To be ſure 


y do not, and yet moſt 


people, women and children at leaſt, have a dread 
of ſpiders; I muſt confeſs that I am by no means 
free from it myſelf. 

Clariſſa. It was once the caſe with me, but my 
dear Mama quite reconciled me to ſpiders, by tell- 
ing me what tender parents they are. She ſays 
ſhe has read in a book of natural hiſtory, of a kind 


ot 


| | 
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of ſpider, which carries her eggs about with her in 
a ſilk bag of her own ſpinning, fixed to her back, 
and wall 3 ſuffer death than part with ĩt. 

One of theſe inſets was obſerved by a naturaliſt 
to have fallen unfortunately into the funnel of a 
lion- piſmire, which immediately ſeized upon its 
bag of eggs, and endeavoured to drag it under the 
ſand. The ſpider, from the love of its young, 
which were about to leave the eggs, allowed its own | 
body to be carried along with the bag; but the 1 
ſlender filk, by which it was fixed to her broke, | 
and a ſeparation took place. The poor ſoider in- 
ſtantly ſeized the bag with her pincers, and tried to 
regain the objects of her affection, but all in vain; 
the cruel piſmire ſunk the bag deeper and deeper 
in the ſand. hh | 

The fond parent, however, rather than quit her 
hold, ſuffered herſelf to be buried alive. The gen- 
tleman who obſerved the conteſt, removed the 
ſand, and took her out, for the piſmire had not 
touched her, but ſo ſtrong was her attachment to 
her eggs, that though frequently touched with a 
twig, ſhe would not leave the place which con 
tained them. 
Maria. Who could have thought ſuch a naſty - 
creature could have ſo much tenderneſs in its 
nature | I will try not to be afraid of ſpiders any 
more. Who knows but that the creature we have 
been n for, is going in ſearch of her bag ot 
egg N 

Clariſſa. Very likely, my dear; at leaſt it is very 
plain, from the haſte 7M made to get away, that ſhe 
had no hoſtile defign againſt. us. I beg, my love, 
you will leave off this fooliſh trick of ſcreaming out 
at the ſight of an inſet. If you were a fly, indeed, 

you 


1 
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What a. ſad thing would it be for a 
creatures to have no mother to take care of them ! 


Sophia, when you may eaſil 


n AND 


you might be afraid of a » but I never in my 
life ſaw or heard of a little girl's being entangled 


in a ſpider's web and devoured; on the contrary, I 


have ſeen many a poor ſpider cruſhed to death. 

Maria. I never will Ein one, Clariſſa, for fear I 
ſhould hinder it from taking care of its eggs. 
parcel of httle 


Perhaps ſpiders want 2 parent to mourn, thens, ' 28 
a hen does her chickens. 
* hia, I do not fay that I will never killa f. 

ſhall ſtrive A deftroy the <gg5 allo 
ener. Why ſhould you ever kill one at all, 
it into a place 


where it can do no harm. hat ſignifies 
cobwebs in an old out-houſe ? Or ſuppoſe you con- 
tent yourſelf with pulling down the webs, 1 will en- 


gage to fay the ſpiders will ſoon quit your habitation... 


Sophia. I fhall follow your advice, Clariſſa. 
enrietta. What a 
ſome 


ppears 
people ate afraid of theſe inſets, and others 


can touch them, without having the leaſt difagree- 
able ſenſation. 


Clariſſa. Perhaps the reaſon may be, that one 


perſon has been frightened with them in their in- 
fancy more than another. That fear with which 


we are impreſſed in our early years ſeldom leaves 
us. But it is certain, that a gnat terments us much 


worſe than a ſpider, and yet we are more afraid of 
the latter. - 


Maria. I am very glad that ſpiders don' t fy 


about as the gnats do, however. 


are many ſpiders which fly at certain periods, when 


ny vary their form as the ſilk-worms do, which 


vou 


a few 


to me ſtrange is, that 


Clariſſa. But, my dear, don't you know that there | 


B 3 3 
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ſpider? Would God be 
would do it, would not be a ſin; for God has 
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you often fee are changed into butterflies or moths, 
and theſe are the night ſpiders which range about 
in a ſummer evening. 

Maria. Of what uſe, ſiſter, are theſe ſpiders ? 
Clariſſa. Philoſophers themſelves cannot com- 
prehend the uſefulneſs of all infects, but God is too 
wiſe to create any thing that is not ſerviceable. 
All that God has created muſt be good, though we 
e fled eas purpoſes they were 

. | 

Keri. What ! Serpents, and ſcorpions, and 
other reptiles, which have ſtings, and ſwarm, as I 
have been told, in foreign countries 

Carta. Stings are given to many creatures as 
weapons of defence againft thoſe of ſuperior itrength, 
to the bee for inſtance, and the injury they do is 
not great. ſeldom fling without provoca- 
tion. Thoſe of the reptile tribe you have juſt 
mentioned are made uſe of, I have heard, by phyſi- 
cians and ſurgeons in curing many diſorders, heal- 
ing of wounds, &c. 85 

Maria. Then ſpiders may be of ſame uſe, though 
we think they had better be killed. ' 

Clariſſa. We know they are of ſome uſe. Have 
you never ſeen in our garden what a fine net they 
ſpread over the fruit, eſpecially the grapes, necta- 
rines, apricots, peaches, cherries, &c. which pre- 
ſerves them from inſeQs. 

Maria. IJ have ſeen their webs in the garden, 
but I did not think of their preſerving any fruit. 
I think I ſhall not now be ſo much averſe to ſpiders 
as I was. But would it be in me to kill a 
with me? . | 
Clariſſa. The killing a ſpider in the way you 


given 
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given the lives of all creatures into the hands of 
man, and we may put them to death for our own 
eaſe, ſafety, and ſupport; but I do think it is a 


{in to take life away wanton] or 3 as is too 


often done. Life is à great bleſſing, and very dear 
to every creature; remember, Sophia, that you can- 
not give life. | FO ; 
Maria. Are the butchers cruel, and thofe who 
kill fowls and fiſh ? a — 
Clariſſa' T am apt to think, my dear, that the 
generality of them have not much tenderneſs of 
heart; but itis happy for the reſt of mankind that 
there are ſuch ds, or how could we have the 
neceſſaries of life? I only wiſh they would be per- 
ſuaded to avoid putting them to unneceſſary pain, and 
then perhaps the poor creatures might ſuffer leſs by 
being diſpached with a knife, or a hard blow or 


two, than they would by a natural diſſolution: very 


old animals appear, in general, to be wretched crea- 
tures. : MY | 

| Maria. See, ſiſter, there is a moth, which has 
burnt its wings in the candle; poor inſect, it can 


fly no more. It is in pain, I think; nor could it, 


1 ſhould ſuppoſe, now find its proper food. 
Clariſſa. It is better to kill it then, as it can 
never get its wings again. And it muſt certainly 
ſuffer a great deal. 
| Maria. Do you kill it then, ſiſter; for I don't 
like, after what you have ſaid, to put any inſect to 
death. 


Sophia's mother at this inſtant came into the 


room. Iam come to ſit with you, young ladies, if I 
don't interrupt you in your amuſements. O Mama 
ſaid Sophia, how can your preſence ever interrupt 


us. I hope we never are engaged in any amule- 


ments 
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ments at which you might not be preſent. Vou 
do us honour, Mama, to make one of our party.. 
My dear, you need not ceaſe your employments 
becauſe I make one amongſt you. I love to fee 
young people happy ; purſue what you were doing 
when I came in. 

From this little anecdote, you may ſee the chear- 
ful, amicable diſpoſition of this lady. What a good 
mother ! How happy is her daughter! I was goin 
to ſay, oh, that my mother was living! but 
check myſelf, Heaven's will ſhould be ours. My 
Aunt is good to me, but an aunt is not a mother. 


LETTER XIV: 


Henrietta Thornton, to Emily Fenſhaw: 


I HAVE an incident to relate, 
which tends much to the praiſe of Clariſſa. ? 
The three young ladies, Sophia and I, yeſterday 
made a little excurſion to a country ſeat of theirs a- 
few miles from London. It was Clariſſa's birth-day, 
and the weather favoured our good wiſhes. Maria 
had requeſted Sophia the preceding evening to 
ſend her privately a noſegay, with which ſhe in- 
tended to ſurpriſe her ſiſter Clariſſa. The happy 
morning no ſooner arrived, than Maria, with 
great politeneſs, preſented it to Clariſſa, and fixed it 
in her boſom, accompanied with her often repeated 
D 3 good 
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good wiſhes for her ſiſter s continued health and 
happineſs. THI | 
Clariſſa had written word to the tenants who oc- 
cupy the farm houſe, that we ſhould take a din- 
ner with them. The fare though it was plain 
and homely, was neatly cooked, and I never eat 
with a better appetite, nor ever made àa more agree- 
able repaſt, John and his wife, who had both been 
ſervants in the family, were quite delighted with 
the honour of attending upon the young ladhes. 
When we had dined we formed a little dancing 
party, to which John played on a fiddle; we after- 
wards invited the tenant's and gardener's daughters, 
who ſtood by to ſee us dance, and who are very well 
behaved children, to play with us at hide and ſeek, 
and other innocent amuſements, which made them 
very happy, nor were we leſs fo ourſelves; and 
© while enjoying this pleaſure, I faid to Sophia, I 
would not leave this agreeable party togo to a. ball. 
Nor I, anſwered ſhe, I only with my dear mother 
was here to fee us. Even Caroline herſelf was 
tempted to lay aſide her pride and formality, ſuch 
charms have rural diverſions! 
eing in the country, and wiſhing to have all the 
variety we could, we went to ſee Mrs. Jones's 
eldeſt daughter milk the cows, which pleaſed Maria 
prodigiouſly. Valuable, good creatures, ſaid ſhe, 
how Rat they ſtand to let Polly take their milk. 
What weuld poor children do without milk? And 
what would the rich do without butter, and with- 
dut cream to their tea? How good is our heavenly 
Father thus liberally to provide for us. Yes, faid 
Clariſſa, cows are the moſt uſeful of all the animal 
creation. Are not horſes as uſeful? ſaid Maria. 
Horſes are very ſerviceable to men, no doubt, Ly 
, Pit 
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lied Clariſſa; but we could better do without the 
Ener than the former, for milk ranks next to 
bread, as one of the neceſſary ſupports of life. I 
have till now, faid Maria, always liked horſes beſt, 
becauſe they are ſwiſter than cows, and to my little 
reflection appear better formed; but now I ſhall 
value cows more than horſes. 

When we returned to the farm, we feund the 
tea things ſet all in great order by Mrs. Jones, who 
would not ſuffer us to return till we had drank 
tea, ſaying that there was a full moon, and the 
roads: were very good. 5 

We all agreed to ſtay, provided John would ſend 
his boy to St. James's Place to let the family know 


% we ſtaid for a diſh of tea, that we might give plea- 
tot: ſure to Suſan, who had been an excellent ſervant in 
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* And fohn ſaid, Madam, I will ride after the 
l. _ myſelf, if you won't go too faſt for poor old 
th er All. 8 


No, no, John, ſaid Clariſſa, we won't give you 
that trouble, we are not afraid of highwaymen. 
The only thing we are apprehenſive of, is making 
Mama uneaſy ; eſpecially as Papa is not at home. 
John replied, Suſan has ſent Harry, he is out of 
ſight already. a 
Suſan made a world 


of apologies for her tea and. 


ones ſaid, Now you have had tea ladies, avs 


* 
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alk you to ſtay a moment longer, for Madam's 
ſake. Come, John, ſaddle old Ball, and put on 
your great coat. . 

But my Aunt calls me. And I think I bear my 
Papa, Dr. Clarges ; he will not ſtay long, fo you 
will excuſe me a few minutes. 


* 
2 0 _—_ r r 


IN CONTINUATION. 


TO reſume my ſubject We 
had not proceeded far be fore we heard John call 
out, Get off there, get off. TL 

Notwithſtanding our former boaft of having no 
fear, we began to be in ſome degree alarmed, but 
in a moment we heard the voice of a boy. 

We pulled the ftring for the coachman to ſtop, 
and aſked John what was the matter? Only a rude 
boy madam, would ride behind the coach. O John, 
if that is all, let the boy ride, perhaps he may be 
much tired, ſaid Clariſſa. If it was day light, ſiſter, 
we ſhould cut a fine figure with a ragged boy for 
our footman, replied Caroline; ſhe then gave or- 
ders to Thomas the coachman to whip him from 
behind. ; | | 
Clariſſa. O ſiſter, how can you deſire the coach- 
man to do ſo? The poor boy may have come a 
great way, and be very tired, and he may yet 
have far to go, farther than we have. He does us 

no harm ſiſter, and it will help him on his way. 
Caroline. But the horſes have enough to draw, 
without his additional weight. 5 
Clariſja. Y ou did not think of the horſes, ſiſter, 
when you were angry that the ſervant did not go 
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with us. The boy only occupies the place of a 


man, three times as heavy as himſelf. | 

Caroline. The ſervant ! That is quite another 
thing. What people of faſhion travel without a 
footman ? not merely to ſhew they are perſons of 
diſtinction, but to have them at hand when they 
want them. But of what fervice can that boy be 


to us? He only makes it worfe for the horſes. 


Clariſſa. The horſes can ſcarcely perceive any 
additional weight, I ſhould think. 
Caroline. That does not ſignify ; but what right 
has that boy to fit upon our carriage ? a | 

Clariſſa. Without wiſhing to enter into a dif- 
pute about his particular right, I muſt ſay I am of 
opinion, that all children have a peculiar right to 
our humanity, eſpecially when they do us no 
injury. 

Caroline. But we ſuffer diſgrace by it. Would 
not any one laugh at us who met us upon the 
road. | 

. Clariſſa. And would you be laughed out of an 
act of humanity ? Suppoſe now this poor boy was 
too tired to reach his home, and for want of this 
little help, was forced to ſet himſelf down by the 
road fide, that he fell aſleep, and ſhould be found 
in the morning almoſt dead with cold. And 
let us ſuppoſe further, that he ſhould be heard to 
ſay, I did get up behind a coach, but the ladies had 
fo little pity, that they ordered the coachman to 
whip me off, though I was ſo tired I could ſcarce 
walk. Would not that be more to our ſhame? 
Maria. O ſiſter Caroline, do pray let the poor 


boy ride. 


Caroline. He muſt get down then before we 
come to town. | : 
Aaria. 
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Maria. That I dare fay he will do very readily, 
if you will but permit him to ride as far. Perhaps 
the boy has no money in his pocket. | 

Qariſ called to James Jones to tell the boy he 
might ride behind, and defired him to alk him 
if he was without money. As ſoon as he was 
mounted, we drove on. He ſaid he did not want 
any money. 3 

Juſt before we were in fight of London Caro- 
line, putting her head out of the coach to ſee if 
the boy was {till behind, loſt her hat. The coach- 
man ſtopt, and was going to alight from his box; 
but the 140 was more alert than he, and ran after 
the hat, which the wind drove before him, till at 
length it fell into a ditch, and reaching too far the 
boy fell in alſo, and was in great danger of being 
ſuffocated in the mud. Farmer Jones was at ſome 
diſtance behind, nor was there a houſe very near. 
Caroline inſiſted upon getting out of the coach be- 
fore ſhe would permit. Thomas to leave the horſes; 
though he ſaid he was afraid he could not get the 
boy out of the ditch foon enough to fave his life. By 
this time the Farmer happily overtook us; without 
his affiſtance the boy muſt have periſhed. 

While we all expreſſed our fears for the boy, 
Caroline appeared concerned for nothing but her 
hat, which was given over as irrecoverably loſt. . 

When the boy was taken out of the mud, 
we at firſt thought he was dead, and obſerved 
that he had received a wound, for his head was 
bloody on one fide. Clariſſa gave Thomas her hand- 
kerchief to bind it up, and ordered him to bring a 
cuſhion out of the coach for the bey to reſt his 
head upon. And pray who will ſit upon that 
cuſhion afterwards ? faid Caroline, I will fit with- 


out 
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out a cuſhion, replied Clarifſa, rather than the 
poor boy's head ſhall lie upon the hard ground. 
I am fure Mama will with great pleafure buy a 


- new cuſhion for the coach, when ſhe is told to what 
n good and neceſſary purpoſe we have applied this. 
8 The coachman was going to put a cloth upon 
t the horſes to prevent mem from catching cold. 
O, Thomas, faid Clariſſa, rather put it over the 
N poor boy, to keep him warm till we can procure 
if further help. Eo a 
= But the horſes, you ſee, are very hot, ſiſter, re- 
3 plied Caroline, and if ſhould catch cold, 
T Papa may loſe them. But, ſiſter, replied Clariſſa, 
it what is the life of a horſe compared with the life 
I of a human being ? Rather let 'Thomas walk the 
g horfes about, and then they will be in no danger, 
e Caroline. But believe me, ſiſter, the boy is dead. 
. Clariſſa. Thope not, for his ſake, and for yours too. 
— Caroline. For mine! | 
E Clariſſa. Ves, for yours; for if he is dead, he 
e has loſt his life in attempting to fave your hat. 
L And would the reflection be a very pleaſing one; 
It that you had refuſed that boy a place behind the 
coach, who loft his life to ſerve you? And would 
2 you not be ſorry that he fhould have riſked his life 
r for ſuch a trifle? | 1 | 
. Caroline. And do you call the hat but a trifle, 
d, fiſter ? Why it coſt, with the feathers, more than 
d two guineas. 
a8 Clariſſa. And if it coſt a hundred, do you think 
J- Mama would riot be ſorry that the poor boy ſhould 
a have loſt his life for it? 
is 1 Coachman. But, Ladies, I think the boy is not 
at ead. 8 1 


Clari a. 
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_ Clariſſa. Do you think ſo, Thomas? Then beg of 
Farmer Jones to rub his temples with a little of 
this lavender water, and put ſome to his noſe: you 
can walk your horſes about in the mean while, as 


there 1s room to turn. | 


Caroline. And would you have us wait here 
Don't you think Mama will be uneaſy ? | 
: 1 After the meſſage we ſent, I dare ſay 
ſhe will not. | 3 
Crachman. When T was upon the box, ladies, 
I faw a light not far off; ſuppoſe, Madam, you 
ſend the Farmer for aſſiſtance, as I can't leave my 


As ſoon as the Farmer had done what Clariſſa 
defired, he ſet off towards the light, and. preſently 
returned, bringing two men with him, one of whom 


had the precaution to take a chair, into which they 


put the poor boy, to convey him to their houſe. 
But how great was our ſurpriſe, when one of 


the men proved to be the lad's father. 


As we ſaw the boy was recovering, and in very 
good hands, we made the beſt of our way to town, 
followed by the good wiſhes and prayers of the 
father for our attention to his child, Here we 
would have diſmiſſed Farmer Jones, but no, 
home he would go with us, or what would my 


wife Suſan ſay? added he. So he continued trot- 


ting behind us upon old Ball; till we arrived 
ſafe, and without having cauſed any uneaſineſs to 


the 2 by our moonlight expedition. 
la ſe 


Clari nt early in the morning, to enquire 
after the boy, and the ſervant informed her, on his 
return, that he was pretty well, and milking the 
cows with his father. | 


Take 


for 
lor 


— 
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Take your revenge upon me, my dear Emily, 
for the length of this letter, by ſending one much 
longer, to your affectionate 


HENRIETTA 


LETTER XV. 


Henrietta Thornton to Emily Fenſhaw. 


MN. YOUR letter, s received this 
— my dear friend, afforded me much plea- 
ure. 

Jou have great reaſon indeed to eſteem Cla- 
riſa; and as you defire to form an acquaintance - 
with her, you have only to afk leave of your 
Mama, to viſit here for ſome days. But I have 
now another incident to relate to you. 
we About three o'clock in the EG Clariſſa 
ſent a fervant to deſire my company. I was ſoon 


ny ready, and quickly with Clarifla. Little Maria 
dt was not well. She was feveriſh, and kept her bed. 
ed Her eldeſt ſiſter Caroline was the occaſion of this, 


to by a very fooliſh trick. She dreſſed herſelf in a 
theet, and placed herſelf in the alcove where the 
bed ſtands; the child having unfortunately heard 
{tories of apparitions from the ſervants, took Ca- 
roline for one, and was fo exceffively terrified, on 

e 


* The letter here referred to, is not inſeite d- 
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ſhe” has not ſlept all night, though Clariſſa ſaid 
and did eyery thing in her power to quiet her 
mind, and convince her of the unreaſonableneſs of 
ſuch fears. > _ 85 

Caroline finding her trick diſcovered, came out 
of the alcove, and was very much diſpleaſed; but 
Clariſſa ſaid to her, N | 
You muſt not be angry with me, ſiſter, but 
really, I cannot help faying, you act very im- 
prudently. Such tricks as theſe have frequently 
frightened perſons into fits; and you do not know 
what harm you might do. | 

Am I to be reproved by you? replied ſhe. I, 
who am fo much older ? Doway pretend to give 
me leſſons, as you do your ſiſter Maria? ; 
2 brothers and ſiſters, ſaid Clariſſa, it 
y ſurely be permitted to ſpeak what they think, 
with modeſty and good nature. I can learn ſome- 
thing even from Maria, young as ſhe is; you are 
older than either of us, Caroline, and confequently 
ſhould be wiſer , 

Why, ſurely there is no harm, ſaid Caroline, in 
playing a trick merely for diverſion. 
Not when it is innocent and harmleſs, ſaid Cla- 
riſſa, but this might have been attended with fatal 
conſequences.  . | 

Little Maria foon after had a very high fever, 
and we began to be alarmed for her ſafety. Cla- 
riffa fat up with her laſt night. To-day the dear 
child is much better; but not yet fully reitored to 
her former tranquillity, The powdered face, and 
white ſheet of the pretended ghoſt, preſent them- 
ſelves before her continually. . 
Clariſſa remarked how weak it is to believe 
in apparitions, and ſaid, if ſtories of ghoſts and 
_ haunted 


* 
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they would all be fourd as groundleſs as the re- 


would have been. If ſiſter Caroline had ſueceeded 
in her plan, and kept it a ſecret, the room would 
probably have been called the haunted chamber 
ever after. 
Thoſe who believe in ghoſts, no ſooner hear any 
m- uncommon noiſe, eſpecially if it be in the night, 
than they immediately think it muſt be a ſpirit. 
WW Some have been frightened at the ſhadow of a tree 
by moonlight ; — a horſe grazing. amongſt the 
weeds, has been thought to be a horfe without a 
head. Whenever we fee or hear any thing unu- 
ſual, it is better to examine what it is, for our own 
ſatisfaction, and to convince ourſelves of the folly of 


ik, believing in fach idle ftories as are often related 
de- by the common people, when they fit round their 
re evening fire. | 

ty I muſt now write a word or two of my little 


foundling, whom I left with the poor widow. 
Some days had paſſed fince I had feen him, and 
I ſeldom went to the widow's houſe, but 1 put 
ſomething in my pocket. a 

One day he defired the good woman to conduct 
him to me. I have not ſeen the good young lady 


er, ſo long, ſaid he, I want to ſee her very much, for . 
a- ] love her dearly. WL * 
AC The compaſhonate widow brought him to our 

to houſe ; the dear child flew to my arms the mo- 
nd ment he ſaw me. : 
n- kiſſed him hevrtily; and why ſhould I not? 


Was there any thing in this that J ought to be 
ve- aſhamed of ?. Why ſhould I think it beneath me to 
| kiſs 


haunted houſes were minutely enquired into, 


port which this trick might have given rife to 
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kiſs a child becauſe he is poor, or becauſe be is 


an orphan ? ; 
All the good muſt dwell together in heaven as 


one family, whether in this world they were rich 


or poor, lords, or peaſants, And who ever took 
more notice of young children, and ſtrangers too, 


than our compaſſionate Redeemer. I ſhall never 


forget how affectionately Dr. Clarges pleaded the 
cauſe of the poor, from a text in St. Matthew, where 


our benevolent Saviour declares, that what we do 


"to them, he conſiders, as if, when he was poor, 


we had done it immediately to him; what a good 


friend to children was Jeſus Chriſt! He took 
them up in his arms and bleſſed them. 


I hope I ſhall never be aſhamed to be a friend 
to poor children and poor widows. 


hen J offered to give m little boy ſome | 
to buy what he pleaſed with it: „No, 


money vhat 
Ma'am, I thank you, faid he, not now, for then you 


might think I came only for what I could get. 1 


wanted to know how you did. I was afraid you 
were not well.“ 
Many children of better education have not 
ſuch noble ſentiments as this poor foundling. Shall 
I tell you what he faid to the poor widow, the 
other day? She was ſaying that ſhe hoped they 
would not take him away from her. That I 
hope too, added thz boy, for when | am a man I 
will work for you, and take care of you, as | ſhould 
have done of my poor mother, if ſhe had lived.“ 
Oh Emily, you cannot think what pleaſure, 
the having been an inſtrument in the hand of Hea- 
ven of ſaving this child, gives to your faithful 


HENRIETTA. 
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LETTER XVI. 
/ 


Mi mily Fenſbhaw to Henrietta Thornton. 


ONE conſtant ſubject of your 
letters, my dear Henrietta, is, that you have no 
mother living. The loſs of a mother, undoubtedly, 
for us females, is the greateſt we can ſuſtain. A 
good mother, while we are in our younger years, 
is ſuch a rich treaſure, as no aMuence could re- 
compence for the want of. It brings the tears into 
my eyes, when the idea preſents itſelf to my ima- 
gination of parting with mine; and yet part we 
muſt, though God only knows which of us will go 
firſt, But it is more unhappy to have a ſtep-mo- 
ther, ſuch as Julia has. Poor Juha would rather 
be without ſuch a mother. | 
Next to the misfortune of loſing a real parent, is 
that of having a bad mother-in-law, but of this I 
need not live in apprehenſion, as my dear Papa, I 

am ſure, were he to loſe Mama, would not mz 
again, at leaſt to a perſon that would treat me with 
unkindneſs. It is the thought of poor Julia that 
puts mothers-in-law in my head. She ſuffers a 
great deal from her father's ſecond wife, but I am 
inclined to hope her caſe is an uncommon one; 
for ſurely moſt tempers are to be wrought into kind- 
neſs by that reſpectful attention which it is every 
child's duty to pay to the perſon their ſurviving 
Fe, parent 
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out her body. She appears 


tion. 


\ 


parent makes choice of, to ſupply the place of the 
departed one. I am afraid that even poor Julia is 
too apt to make complaints to the ſervant, who 


though ſhe cannot prevail on her to behave with i 


impertinence, moans over her, and makes the 
worſt of every thing, and by this means keeps up 
the uneaſineſs, which the ſoothings of a more dil- 
creet and well choſen friend would alleviate. I am 
ſorry to ſee that poor Julia's health declines very 
much. The conſtant irritation of her mind weary 
to me to be in a con- 
ſumption, and I fear I ſhall foon loſe my ſweet 
friend. Where ſhall I find ſuch another Julia? 
There are few or none fo amiable, except your 
Clariſſa and Sophia. With moſt others one has 


only the common chit chat of the day ; the genera- 


lity of young perſons would only laugh to hear us 
ll of reading, or having any — converſa- 
I have lately had a preſent made me of three lit- 
tle volumes, which I think are very pretty; they 
contain a great deal about mothers-in-law, but not 
quite ſuitable to poor Julia, and therefore I ſhall 
not ſend them to her; but I think all young ladies 


| ſhould read this work as ſoon as they leave ſchool, 
or before. It is called Dramatic Pieces, calculated 


to exemplify the made of condudt that will render young 
ladies amiable and happy, when their ſchool education 
15 * ala . 8 
Adieu, my dear friend, and believe me affection- 
ee eg Ne 
Sold at Mr. Marſhall's, Queen-Street, Cheapſide. 
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LETTER Xun. 


Hearietis Thermen to Emily Fenſhaw. 


MRS. GLANVILLE returned 
from Bath yeſterday 3 I was preſent with Sophia, 
when ſhe arrived. Clariſſa and Maria were quite 
overjoyed. And who would not rejoice to fee a 
dear Mama again after many weeks abſence ?  eſpe- 
cially as ſhe went to Bath on account of ill health. 
Caroline was. then at a dancing party, though her 
Mama was ex 2 
know of her arrival, but it was a l time before 
Caroline came home. And when came up 
the ſtairs, I heard her ſay to the houſekeeper, 
| © Now all my pleaſure is over.” 
Ihe amuſements and pleaſures of that daughter 
muſt certainly be very improper and reprehenſible, 
which can make the return 22 good mother mat- 
ter of grief and concern. 
Mrs. Glanville is a very amiable character. She 
ſaw a book «= oor been reading, lying up- 
on the table, and aſked what it was. When Cla- 
riſſa informed her, that it was Mts. Chapone's Let- 
ters, ſhe ſaid, you merit commendation, young 
ladies, for employing yourſelves fo properly, that 
is an excellent work; I wiſh ſuch books were 
read, inſtead of the traſh which, in this reading 
age, is fo eagerly ſought by the gay part of the 


world, 


Next 
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enſuing Summer. 


| ſudden with a great noiſe, as if ſome earthen ware 


am I? 


dhe 
her head very much with the broken pieces al 


Next to livinſs examples, there is no better me- 
thod of becoming wiſe and virtuous, than converſ- 
ing with the beſt authors. L 
. Clariſſa then went out of the room to order 
ſomething tor her Mama's refreſhment after her 
fatiguing journey, and quickly returned, bringing 
in a plate of biſcuits and wine. | 
Caroline, as ſhe was coming along the paſſage, 
ſeeing her ſiſter thus employed, ſaid, where is the 
ſervant, that you muſt do that? O faid Clarifla, [ 
can ſurely take pleaſure in waiting on Mama, 
how often has ſhe waited upon us? We can never 
do too much for Mama. 
Caroline ſeemed a little aſhamed, and began to 
play, with her favourite lap-dog. 
Clariſſa and Maria aſked after Papa, but their 
Mama anſwered, that ſhe had not ſeen him for 
ſome days, but expected a letter by the next poſt. 
She alfo mentioned fome friends in the coun 
who had given her daughter Clariſſa the moſt preſl-| 
ing invitation to ſpend a few weeks with wem the 


While the young ladies were enjoying the com- 
pany of their Mama, they were alarmed all on a 


was broken in pieces, and at the fame time they 
heard the kitchen * ** out, Heavens where 


Caroline laughed and ſaid, aye, thai the fat 
maid is very buſy. 
But Clariſſa faid, ter, why do you loved, when 
you don't know what miſchief may be done? I will 
go and ſee. She immediately left the room, found 
poor kitchen maid upon the hoor, fan having cut 


a thick 
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a thick earthen jar, in which were ſome preſerved 
quinces. 99M "tbo 
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attempti 
white handkerchief out of her 


pocket to bind the 
Maria cried bitterly. | 


pened, faid the good lady ? I don't know, Madam, 


me down.  .- | 


Caroline, who laughed at the 


that 
to fetch ſomething, ſhe left the room abruptly. 


proper light her imprudence and thoughtleſſneſs, 
and her injuſtice and injury to the maid. Ver 

great misfortunes, faid Mrs. Glanvile, often ar 
from thoſe childiſh tricks which many young peo- 
ple are fond of playing. They ſhould call to 


Ide maid to go to bed, ſaying that 
aniable girl! 1 wiſh, ;— her Mama's fake and for 


We all followed immediately, and found Clarifla 
to raiſe her up. She took her fine. 


maid's head, which was bleeding very faſt, and poor 


Caroline lamented nothing but the loſs of the 
ſweet- meats. Fie, Fie, ſaid Mama, how little you 
pity the unfortunate ſervant ! How has this hap- 


laid the girl, what I have fallen over, but there was 
ſomething left upon the ſtairs, which has thrown 


And what do you think it was? dear Emily. 
poor maid, had 
left upon the uppermoſt ſtep a little trunk, over 
which any one mult fall who did not petceive it, 
which might eaſily be, as the ſtair-caſe was dark in 


part. 
Caroline's heart felt the ſtroke, and as if in haſte. 
Her Mama followed her, and ſet before her in a 


7 


mind the fable of the boys and the frogs, and re- 
left that what is ſport to themſelves, may not 
only cauſe great pain, but even death to others. 
riſſa requeſted” her Mama's permiſſion for 

| ch e would aſſiſt 
the other maid in taking care of her. What an 


her 


— 


that Suſan might get ſome reſt. 


E ks ſervants do us a great deal of good | 


| and. powder: 
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her nter“ 85 and. ibdeed for her own fake, that Mi 
Caroline was like her. Clariſſa repeatedly went 
ta. the maid's chamber, to ee: bow. ſhe was, not 
could ſhe be eaſy without a her Mama per- 
miſſion for Sulm to fit up the fi part of the night, 


and to give her leavc to riſe gc in the morning, 


Caroline, on the other hand, never r once. aſked 
how the, poor girl did, but behaved as if nothing 
had happened. Nay, ſhe even reproached Cla- 
rifla for deſcending, ſo low as to be the ſervant 
of 2. ſervant. , -., Clarifla,, afterwards told me the 
converſation they had, * was to the following 


Port. 
| Caroline. It et you. exceſſively, ſiſter, to 
be parading. into; the ſervant's chamber, in order to 
ſee what her ladyſhip wants. 
. Clarifſa.. And why ſhould. 1. not darlp, filter? 
IT You can learn no good from ſervants, 
ure. 
Clari 1 Suppoling 1.canlearn nothing good from 
2 perhaps may not only teach them a little 
od, but do them ſome alſo. But according to 


P 


every day. Would you; like to make your own | 
bed, or dreſs your on victuals? And. would you 
chuſe to bu — to bring home your own pins 

+ Or to come from. your concert par- 
ties, . a ſeryant? If ſervants are ſo uſeful to 
us, that ws could not in ſhort, enjoy our affluence 
without them, is Mere not lame: care and attention 


capable of waiting upon us 1 


Caraline. Let, ſervants wait Rod one 1 
that is more proper, I —_ 
Clariſs- 


* 
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 Glariſe. But other ſervants hive their own work 
to do; and beſides they muſt have reſt and ſleep, as 
well as we. And how would you do, if you had 
only 8 Mod the, when Ye il, be ef qui 
alone, to perhaps: 
| . I hope I ſhall always. have more- 
than one ſervant. . My condition in life entitles 
me ſurely to expe to keep ſeveral ſervants? __ 

Clariſſa. I ut no rang of affluence can entitle 
us to be uncharitable and inattentive to the unſor- 
tunate, not even to ſtrangers, much leſs to our on 
domeſtics. A ſervant is a human being, and as 
ſuch upon an equality with us. 

Caroline. Upon an equality with us And has 
her ſupport from our parents! 

Clariſſa. For that ſupport ſhe gives us her ſer- 
vices. You muſt not be that I take the 
liberty of dictating to you, ſiſter, but really! can- 
not help ſaying you ought to pay as much attention 
as myſelf to the kitchen maid, nay more, becauſe 
you were the author of her — Pre It was by 
your fault that ſhe broke the jar, and hurt herſelf. 

Caroline. ] don't believe the is much hurt. Let 
Suſan wait on her. 
Clariſſa. Will you then do Suſan's work? 
Caroline. I can't but laugh now. I do her work 
truly! No, no. If I do my own work, that is 
enough for me. 

Clariſſa. Don't you remember hearing Mama 
read, laſt Sunday eve an account of the con- 


deſcenſion of our compaſſionate Redeemer in waſh- 


ing the feet of his diſciples. The Son of God, com- 
pared with whom we are no more than the worm 
that crawls upon the ground! And was not that _ 
great r given to teach us humility ? ; 


# | | E 2 Caroline. 


* 
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Caroline. None of your preaching here, Clariſſa, 


let me fee you waſh your Lady Betty's feet, and 
then perhaps I may do fo too. 5 | 
Clariſſa. Our Saviour rode, you know, upon an 


aſs, but we don't think on that account that we are 
obliged to ride upon aſſes. They were the beaſts 


ly in uſe in that country. 
Waſhing of the feet was alſo the prevailing cuſ- 
tom of eaſtern climates. 7 

Whatever neceſſary ſervice we perform to our 


© inferiors, is an imitation of our Saviour's example. 


So I remember the clergyman to have told us from 
the pulpit, but I think you was not at church the 
morning he preached upon that ſubject. 

Caroline. 7 I go to church once a day, I hear as 
much as I can remember. 

a. But pray, ſiſter, who muſt pay the 


ſurgeon ? Surely you won't let the poor girl be at 


that expence ? 
Caroline. I ſhall not pay him, I aſſure you. 


Clariſſa. If Mama will give meteave, I will pay | 


him out of my own pocket money. 
Caroline. That 
think Mama w 
vants bills. 5 
The coach was ſoon after at the door, to take 


be angry at our paying ſer- 


me and Sophia home. 


Mrs. Glanville has invited me to come often, 
without ceremony, to viſit her daughter Clariſſa. 
dhe is exceedingly polite and friendly, but I thought 


I could perceive in her countenance ſome traits of 


grief. At intervals ſhe was very grave and penſive, 


and I obſerved her eyes ſometimes dim with tears. 
As we were riding home, Sophia told me, but 
defired me not to ſpeak of it publickly, that Clariſ- 


may do, if you pleaſe, but I 


ſa's 


remain here ſome days, in order to keep 
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fa's Father was ſuppoſed to live beyond his income, 
his remittances from abroad having fallen off very 
much in the laſt few years. 3 

have this day received a letter ſrom Mrs. Bed- 
ford, a former friend of my dear mother's, who 
kindly invited me to ſpend a few weeks with her. 
My 8 has given her conſent. | 

| The thought of this viſit delights me, for I am 
curious to fee Briſtol, eſpecially as I ſhall be 
with an aquaintance of my mother's. () how 
much I ſhall have to ſay to her, and to aſk about 
my dear deceaſed parent ! 

Qur reading party will now, for a time at leaft, 
be broken up, and I ſhall feel the abſence of Cla- 
riſſa and Sophia. But what earthly pleaſures are 
not liable to be interrupted ? Thoſe I am going to 
quit will I hope ſoon be renewed, and a few weeks 
of abſence will but endear us the more tb each 
other when we meet again. 11 + | 

| T9 HENRIETTA. 


LETTER XVII. 


Henrietta Thornton, to Emily Fenſhaw. 
| 27 | : r 


| I HAVE lately had little elſe 

to write upon but difagreeable ſubjects, and now I 

have no better news to communicate. T4 | 
Caroline has caught the ſinall-pox, inſtead 

of going, as I intended, to Briſtol directly, I ſhall 
Clariſſa 


company, though I propoſed to have taken my 
leave yeſterday, bis 


Poar 
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Poor Maria, (who as well as Clariſſa has not 
had the ſmall pox), went in the coach this evening 
to Sophia, But Clarifſa has prevailed upon her 
Mama to let her remain at home. She is not in 
the leaſt afraid, and fays, ſhe may catch the ſmall 


15 


pox abroad, as well as in their own houſe. For 
we know not where we are ſafe, or when we ſhall 
have that diſtemper. Every member of a family has 
it not at the ſame time. We are all in the hands of 
our Creator. We came into the world when he 
Er he pleaſes we muſt leave it. 
1 will give you the converſation upon this ſubject. 
Maria. Wio would have thought, Mama, that 

fiſter Caroline would have been taken ill fo ſud- 
denly? Laſt week the was with e mage a 4 
Ae, Glanvills "ou fee, my dear gitl,” how 
ecarious health is; but I muſt tell you more | 
han 'this, fome who have been well in the morn- 
ing have died before night. t. 
Aria. But, Mama, will thoſe who die ſo ſud- 
denly go to heaven ? EL F4 
Mrs. Glanville. Why not, my dear ? 

Maria. Becauſe they have no time to pray, and 
to prepare for beaven. | 

Mrs. Glanville. For this reaſon it is neceſſary to 
be habitually prepared, that is to walk in the fear 
of God every day, to pray daily for his blefling, 
and to live according to his commandments. 
And they who are thus habitually pious and virtu- 
dus, though they have no time to pray in their 
laſt moments, will go to heaven, on account of 
their ſettled prevailing diſpoſition. A good man 
cannot be every moment praying; becauſe there 
are other duties to fulfil, as well as the duty of 
© . _ prayer, which it would be equally criminal o 


men's attention; in 


wiſdom and 
events ſay, ( Father, thy will be done.” a 
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neglect. While we are 3 inhabitants of the 
earth, this' world mult. neceflarity” have a ſhare of 
ion to their wants Bad 
men have reaſon tobe afraid of ſudden death, ſince'it 
cuts off all their flattering' deluſive hopes of future 
amendment. But I can ſee no Juſt ground bf 
dread and terror in it to people; nay, in ſome 


reſpects,; L' think a ſudd n death is rather deſireable 
to x ſincere chriſttan. But with reſpect, both to 


the time toben, and the manner Hoe we muſt de- 


part out of liſe, we muſt leave it to unerring 
goodneſs ; and in this, and all other 


Maria. I thank you my dear Mama, I will en- 
deavdur to be good, that God may love me, and 
then I need not Fn afraid to die, for you have told 
me, that all good children, when oy we, go to 
heaven. 

"Clariſſa. I muſt ot you too my Ina Mama, 7 
ſor being ſo good to give us fuch uſefuP leſſons.” 17 


we live as you do, Mama, I chink we need not 


be afraid" to die. But T' hope: wy ART Be” in 


any danger? 


Mrs. Glanville. 1 hope lo too, my dear; the mall 
pox ſometimes proves fatal U vhoſe blood is 


in a bad ſtate; but thoſe who have lived regular 


lives, and are manageable under the diſeaſe; gene- 
rally get through it very well. God has no occafion 


to make uſe of any one diſtemper in particular to put 


and end to the life of his creatures; feich as he 
pleaſes to preſerve are carried" ſafe through every 


danger, and thoſe whom he ſees fit ti remove from 
this world; no efforts of human att can cure; but 
we are hot on this acechH de tempt Providence by 


N ourſelves unneceflarily ĩtito ger." 2 
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but every thing is ready for your departure, and! 


„6 
fall pox. is am infeRtious. diſeaſe, amd thetefore 


thoſe who have not had it ſhould avoid going 


where they are likely to catch it, if their attend- 
ance can be diſpenſed with; on this account, I think 
to ſend you, Clariſſa and Magia, into the country, 


till Caroline is well again. 


Clariſſa. (Suddenly riſing up, and embracing 


her Mama). I ſee, and feel your goodneſs for us, 


my dear Mama; but forgive me, if I aſk permiſſion 
to ſtay with you. I could not be eaſy to leave you; 
I ſhould be always thinking of you and my lifter 
Caroline, Beſides, Mama, I think it is my duty 
to attend upon my ſiſter. 5 
Maria. I know why Mama wiſhes us to go 


away, it is for fear we ſhould catch the ſmall pox. 


But I am not afraid. 
Mrs. Glanville. You are dear 


children, 


think it is beſt to adhere to my plan. 


Here Mrs. Glanville ſtept out of the room for a 
few moments, that ſhe might give vent to the ful- | 
neſs of her heart, which was greatly agitated; and 
Maria immediately followed her, ſaying, I ſhall * 
_ perſuade Mama to conſent to our ſtaying here. 


I was no ſooner alone with Clarifla,-than ſhe 


entreated me to intercede for her. How, added 
| ſhe, can I leave Mama at this time in particular? 
lf fiſter Caroline ſhould die, I ſhould never for- 


give myſelf for deſerting her. 1 
Henrietta, Your Mama's deſire, Clariſſa, ariſes 
ſrom prudence. Suppoſe ] ſtay, and ſupply your 


7 wait upon your ſiſter, and relieve your 
ama 


a ? I have bad the ſmall pox, you have not. 
Why ſhould you put yourſelf in danger ? | 


Carin. 


ſolves. 
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Clariſſa. What danger? I may not die, if I 
catch the ſmall pox; and ſuppoſe I was to die of 
that 'diſtemper, if it is the will of God that fo it 
ſhould be; my running away, like a fooliſh 2 girl, 
would not lengthen out my life beyond its period. 
If I do not die by the ſmall pox, I muſt die by 
ſome other diſeaſe or accident; of is it the disfigur- 


ing my countenance, that I ſhould be afraid of? 


Believe me, my dear Henrietta, I have no painful 


_ anxiety on that head. I hope I ſhall never ne- 


glect my duty frem motives of vanity. 5 
Henrietta. What you ſay is very commendable, 
my dear friend. BE 
Clariſſa. Let Maria go to Mrs.'Pemberton's, I 
know ſhe is a little afraid of the ſmall pox. Such 
fear in a child of ten years of age is pardonable. 
Young as ſhe is, ſhe can here be of no fervice, and 
would but add to our anxiety. Sophia will with 
pleaſure take charge of her. But if you will ftay 
with us, your chearful company will be a real 
comfort that will be very acceptable indeed. g 
Henrietta. I ſhall be happy to render my beſt 
ſervices. 5 
Maria now entered the chamber with a forrow- 
ful countenance, and faid, ſiſter, Mama will not 
conſent that I ſhall ſtay, ſhe has already ordered 
RNS 8 FOR 3 
Clariſſa. Y ou have always, m a duti- 
ſul to n and 1] 3 you will now 
readily comply with her determination. 
11 Ves, and fo will you, Clariſſa, won't 
Clariſſa. I ſhall do whatever Mama finally re- 


1 Maria. 
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Maria. It grieves me, that I may not ſee poor 
Caroline before I go. Could not pou contrive, fil 
ter, that T ſhould peep at he ! 
 Clarifa. What, againſt the will of Mama! It i i3 
through Mama's care for your health that the de- 
ſires you” not to ſee your ſiſter. Would you make 
ſuch an ungrateful return to her goodneſs, as to de- 
'ccive her and diſobey injun ons? Tir” 
_ © Maria. No,' I will not do it. My Mama knows 
deſt what is proper for me: I Would do every 
thing which” Mama pleaſes. Deceive Mama [ 
did not think of fuch a thing—No, that I'will ne- 
ver do. 
When I am from home, I will pray for my ſiſ- 
Re, Caroline. 
' Clariſſa. You are a god girl, be always dutiful 
bd pious, and God will ove you. 
Matis. O here comes Maia. Pray, ſiſter, don t 
ten Whät 1 aſked you to do. | 
Cr fa." No, no, you may depend upon me, if 
I promiſe any thing. 
Maria. Tam going to fetch my cloak and my 
elobes. 075 155 
Clariſſa. (to hiv Mather ): My: dear Maw, may | 
1 remain at home? 
ber. T have you to your e own choice. Ch 
riſa, but——— ot 
Clariſſa. From tenderneſs to me, you; adviſed A 
to leav "the SRD, —_— but 1 feel it my du 
ſtay with 2 SL 1 think" God will not love 
me, if ] neglet m ' How did Caroline catch 
he ſmall pox at firſt ? 1. is poſſible that I may have 
it in the country, as well as here. 
You have told me often, Mama, that God is pre- 
. with us in all places; to his will J ſubmit, 
*and truſt in his providence. : 


them, and who can do it ſo well as thoſe wyho have 


bear you talk in this manner. 


If all h are in health were to leave the ſick 
Pe. i they have col ious diſorders, - what 
would become of them Somebody muſt attend 


an affection for them? Perſons who are hired, may 
be neglectful; beſides, what a conſolation is it: to 
— in great affliction, 
them, Siving houtly p proofs of their tepderneſs and 


love ! 


Mather. It gives me e! pleakire. to 
My dear child, 
it 1s very true that we know not where we are fafe. 


The path of duty we ſhould never ſorſake, and 


_ while we walk in it, we may chearfully rely upon 


the providence- of God. As you. think it your 
duty to ſtay,” and imagir pe you could not be happy 


from home, on account of your fiſter's illneſs, and 

my fatigue, you. have my conſent to | 
| ſelf: you do not preſumptuouſly ſeek Yabger, but 
to fly from your duty through N of it, 


appears to you to be blameable 


would never leave you to the care of, ſervants. or 


hired attendants. Here: Clariſſa embraced her dear 
Mama; adding, I can never. G0 too ern for my 
good Mama. | 


Henrietta. Is it with your ap 


probation, Madam, 


thatI remain your viſitor till Miſs Caroline recovers? | 


- Mrs: Glanville. Your Company: wall gr! us 


great pleaſure, my dear. 


The amiable matron at py nen lefe the 


room to go to her ſick daug .. 


I wrote to my Aunt, hs very readily e 
that I ſhould ſtay as long as 1 could be uſeful. 
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to have their friends around 


pleaſe your- 


Clariſſa. I am, ſure, Mama, if you were in, 1 


When. 


- 
(T9 
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- When the coach came to the door Maria de- 

parted, but not till ſhe had bathed us all with her 
| Really, Emily, Caroline is not worthy of two 
- ſuch fiſters. She is exceedingly impatient in her 
illneſs, and nobody can do any thing to pleaſe her. 
I cannot help here recollecting her words at her 
Mama's return home, © now, all my pleaſure is 
over.“ She thought that ſhe could not go out vi- 
ſiting ſo much, nor ſo often to concerts, and that 
the muſt be more diligent at home. But ſhe little 
thought that ſhe ſhould ſo ſoon have occaſion for 
her Mama's tender care. 

- Clarifla and I fit almoſt continually with our 
work in Caroline's room. My only wiſh now 
is, that Clariſſa may eſcape, but ſhe is perfeCtly 
- eaſy about it, * | 
2 write this in Caroline's chamber, it being my 
turn to ſit up, that Clariſſa and her Mama may 
have a good night's reſt. The maid is alſo working 
for herſelf, as the good lady of the houſe would 
not go to bed, unleſs I confented that ſhe ſhould 
Watch with me. 1 | 
Caroline is very feveriſh, and talks a good deal, 
but of hetle elfe than caps and concerts. | 
Clariſſa has not been fiye hours in bed, but ſhe 


84 


is riſing _ to let the maid have ſome fteep ;. ſhe 
cannot reſt poor girl. How attentive ſhe is even to 


_ the ſervants } what a good miſtreſs will ſhe make 
Her ſervants will almoſt adere her. FLOAT 

Phe clock ftrikes four. I will add a few lines, 
juſt before the poſt ſets out. 1 


| very found ſleep. 5 
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IN CONTINUATION. 


CL ARISSA told me, that ſhe dreamt all 
laſt night about deaths and burials, and that was 
the reaſon why ſhe could continue no longer in 
I aſked her, if ſhe believed in dreams ? No, ſhe 
anſwered; I have þeen told by very ſenſible people, 
that dreams generaily ariſe from our preceding 
thoughts ; and fo it was with me. I was thinking of 
my ſiſter's danger, and we are apt to look on the 


dark fide; this I can eaſily imagine occaſioned my 


uneaſy dream. We ſeldom dream when we have 


Caroline is very. irritable, and difficult to be 

pleaſed. | 
Her Mama has ſent her Papa word of his daugh- 

ter's illneſs, but has received no anſwer, which 


makes her very unealy. And ſometimes, when 


Clariſſa has been with her Mama, I have perceived 
that ſhe has been crying. If her Father alfo ſhould 


de ill; that would be a very heavy affliction. ' But 
let us not anticipate evils. | | Y 


Adieu, 
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LETTER XIX. 


B " Same to the Same. 


"IF *we may judge an 


| ſician who attends her ſays ſhe will be ſadly mark- 


over her head when ſhe goes out, even before the 


at all. She aſks twenty times a day about her dog, 
whether it is taken proper care of, and who Ko 
the charge of it? but thinks little of her 
| who 1 is now much indiſpoſed. 4:5 


BE and yeſterday a letter was received from "Mr. 
_ Glanville, which gives them reaſon to expect him 
* 2 few days. 


\ Clarify would not let Saban watch two nights to- 
- gether, nor would ſhe truſt her ſiſter entirely to 
me nurſe. She alſo often went foftly' to het Ma- 
5 ma's chamber door, toliften whether all was ſtill 
She ſtept once into the adjoining room "and 
© afide, 


drawing the window curtain eres 


gave riſe to the following conyerſation. 

Clariſſa. Come tothe window, Henrietta behold 
R.- A beautiful evening 
Heurletta. Beautiful indeed is the moon now 


at full? 
Clariſſa. Yes, you ſee it is round. 


Henr;etta. 


— will recover; but the phy. 
ed. She has already ordered a muſlin veil to put 


is certain whether ſhe ſhall ever be able to go cut 


Dear Clariſſa continues at ha very Fever 


* 5 4 . 
S ad SS. oe rw ns” — . LE a 


We both of us ſat up laſt night with Caroline 


perceived it was a fine moon· light night, which 


> f | * 4 5 
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Henrietta. Why i is the moon ſometimes only! half 
round, and ſometimes like an inverted C? | 

Clariſſa. That is owing to its motion A our 
earth; when it is betwixt the ſus and our earth, 
then we cannot ſee it at all, it being a dark body 
of itſelf, and its unenlightened half being then to- 
wards us. As it advatices in its orbit, we begin 
about the 3d day of what is called its change, to 
ſee a ſmall portion of its enlightened Half, which 
appears, as you obſerve; like an inverted C, or 
thus . Then in a few days more your ſee one 
half of the enlightened part, and in fourteen da 
from its change you ſee he whole of the enlighte 
ed ſide of the room; which aſtronomers call the 
full moon. Then if you was to Ve up very early 
in the morning a few days hence, you would per- 
ceive it diminiſhing again in the ſame p ion, 
and with the ſame appearances, only inſtead of the 
inverted 5 it would appear as the'real C, becauſe 
then'the other ſide of the moon will be ear 
the _ 

Henrietta. Well! what progreſs you have al- 
ready made in aſtronomy! © 

'Clartfa.” The reaſon why 1 rementihs this fo 
well, is becauſe it was my very laſt leſſon. 
Henrietta. Aud who teaches you?” | | 
aria. Our Curate, who is a philoſopher as 
well as a divine. He ſays aſtronomy ought to make 
a part of female education in all boarding-ſchools. 
It has ſuch à tendency to enlarge our ideas of the 
works of God, and conſequently of the perfections 


of the Creator - himſelf. ' An —— rhe © 


has put into my bands to read at leiſure. I have 
it here by me: it is called the Voung Gentleman 


and Ladys Astronomy, and was written by that 
: very 


„ -..'Þ 
_= 


Once A 


at reſt; every thing would be in confuſion. But 


_ 
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| very ingenious man, Be F erguſon, _ was 
_— I wall lend it you, if you 
chuſe to read it. N 

Henrietta. I am afraid, my dear, it will be too 
difficult a ſtudy for me. 

Clariſſa. Not at all; we will read it We 
and with the affiſtance of my good tutor, Who will 
explain to us ſome things which we may at firſt 
be puzzled with,” IL. do not doubt but we thall com- 
nl ey it very well. 

Henrietta. Y ou have raiſed my curioſity. Per- 
haps you can tell me ſomething of the ftars ? | 

Clariſſa. That is to be my next leſſon; when 
I have had it, I will tell you more 'than [ am able 

to do at 
| Henyiztta.. The night has its beauties to preſent } 
us with, as well as the day. 

3 Certainly. 


18 


he night is equally y uſe- 


Sep as the day. How would it be if 
— was no night? We ſhould then loſe the 
view of the heavenly bodies, and ignorantly think 
there was no world but our own. _ 
be ſtars would not be viſible to us, nor ſhould 
we then enjoy this beautiful moonlight ſcene, _ 
If we had no night, we ſhould have no regular 
time for going to bed, and ſome would wake while 
others flept. Some would perhaps be viſiting you 
| when you was going to bed; others working and 
making a noiſe, when you would wiſh them to be 
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diviſion, of night and day, there is one ge- 
e for us all. What a ſilence now, reigns 
The labouring part of the 
gone to reſt themſelves and recruit 
h, for the rene wal of their employ- 


by hy tr 


in this great city | 
world are 
their ſtrengt 
ments. 


Henriatta. 
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Henrietta. I perceive the night is dene to 

man, as well as the day; and that even darkneſs 
befriends us, for we can reſt and fleep ſounder in it 
than the light. Thoſe people arenobyiſe then, who 
invert this order of nature, in reſpect to themſelves, 
and turn day into night, and night into day; who 
ſpend thoſe hours which ſhould be dev to reſt 
in routs and balls, and wafte their IO" hours 

. infleep. 

Clariſſa. It greatly i injures their health, and adds 
nothing to their reputation; and midnight diſh - 
pation has waſted many an ample fortune. 

In this manner we entertained - ourſelves during 
a great part of the night, while we fat up with Ca- 
roline. But Clariſſa did not omit frequently going 
to her ſiſter, and gave her with her own hand her 
medicines and refreſhments. At five o'clock Su- 
fan got up, and Clarifſa and I went to bed for a 
few hours. Thus we have been turning night in- 
today, but for a purpoſe far different from the cul- 
tom of the gay world. 


0 


IN CONTINUATION. 


CAROLINE is much better than 
yeſterday. The ſmall pox is quite turned. And 
ber Mama too, who has been > good deal mee 
poſed, i is as well as uſual. - 

We had the pleaſure this morning of breakfaſt- 
ing with the Ke Mother; and truly ſhe well 
deſerves that epithet. 

We ſaw with aſtoniſhment hed the ground was 
covered with ſuow, as though it was 1n the midſt 

of 


_  - for you 
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of Winter. This unexpected ſcene gave riſe to 
_ the: followin converfation. DEN r 
Qariſſa. z-0pk, Henrietta, at that beautiful white, 
and how curioaſly the trees are loaded with hoar 
froſt: they look as if they were in bloſſom. 
Henrietta, Beautiful indeed! What is whiter 
than ſno w How grey gur whiteſt linen -appears, 
when we compare 1t with the winter carpet of Na. 
ture? But could not we do without froſt and ſnow? 
This cold weather is not very agreeable. . 
Art. Glanwile, If not able, ' it is. whole- 
ſome, I aſſure you, and is erviceable to us in its 
ſeaſon, as the warmth of the Spring and the heat of 
If the earth was not fruitful, what would be- 
come of us? No all who are acquainted with huſ- 
tell us, that buth froſt and ſnow are high 
beneficial. Ihe Farmer views his ground at this 
time as covered with a rich manure, The ſnow 
containing ſaline particles, which when thawed by 
the ſun, nouriſh the plants, abd make them ſhoot 
Snow preſerves the plants, corn, and trees, (d. 
pecially fruit trees) from a too great intenſeneſs d 
froſt. Nay froſt itſelf is uſeful. It is ſaid to mel 
low and lighten the foil, and it certainly deſtroys 
many hurtful inſets. It alſo purifies the air. And 
without pure air we ſhould have fevers and pelli- 
lences amongſt us. 80 that froſt and ſi. o ate 
neceſſary both for our health and. ſupport. 
Hur ietta. I am much obliged to vou, Madam 
« afefut leſſon. Vou have Convinced me 
that we have rezſon to be thankful for the Win- 
ter's ſnow, as well as. the Summer's rain. God's} 
- poodneſs'is diſcernible-in bot.. 
n — N 1 Car iſa 


rn: 


- 
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Clariſſa. 1 think, Mama, I can form ſome idea, 

how ſnow ( though ſo cold) can keep the corn 
warm in Winter,” Wben I was at ſchool,” one 
of the young ladies had her hands and feet winch 
ſwelled in the winter months, and was adviſed to 
rub them with ſnow. She did lo; 1 od” they 
afterwards glowed with heat. 
Mrs: Gl „ill. I make no deut Uf It; lor when 
perſons are found almoſt frozen to death, the beſt 
way to revive them, is to rub them well with ſnow. 
And when fruits or roots (as apples, potatoes, tur- 
nips, &c.) are frozen, the beſt method of reſtoring 
them is to put them deep into the eu, and when 
there is no ſnow, into cold water.. 

Clariſſa. Have you ever ſeen the fakes of. 43M 
through a microſcope ? 

Henrietta, No, my dear, we have no microſcope 
at my Aunt's. 

Clariſſa. With Mama's cornice x. will fetch 
ours, and you will be aftoniſhed at the form of 
theſe flakes. © *- 

Mrs. Glanville. By al means bring it, my dear, 
wy take great care of; it, for you know how vexed 
pa will be, if any of his philoſophical apparatus | 
— receive the leaſt damage. 

I will take good care of it, Mama, replied Clariſſa, 
and we amuſed ourſelves very agteeably. The 
fakes were in the form of ſtars, with their radii 
as the philoſophers ' term them, and infinitely va- 
tied, O, what beauties there are in nature, which 
are not diſcoverable by the naked eye, and often 
found too where ycu would leaſt expeFft them. 
The wiſdom and power of the Creatot are viſible 
even in 2 grain of land. Ob 

W an 4.4 1 often 


* 


return to my aunt. 


the roſe. Poor Carolinet hers is f. 


again, How praiſe-worthy (added Mrs. Glanville) i 
every young lady who makes it her ſtudy to orna- 


of her exterior, which ſhe may fo ſuddenly loſe, 
thing to . of en: ren 
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I 6" wiſh. 1 1 a Gone monks with 
Clariſſa ; but when Caroline i is ee, I muſt 


Truly! has it been ſaid, that * 


is as fading as 
indeed ; her 
face is much altered; you would ſcarcely knew he 


ment her head and heart with wiſdom and virtue, 
rather than pride herlelf in the attractive charms 


and which, if they were ever ſo engagings + add no- 


LETTER XX. 
From the Soi to the Same. 


CLARISSA and I had ſcarcely read ai 
morning portion of Scripture (for it has been cu 
cuſtota when together to read a few ſelect chapter 
out of the Bible before breakfaſt) when Carolins 
ſtepped into the room, in a new-faſhioned undrefs. 
She aſked us if we would go with her to break- 
faſt ; and, peeping in the glaſs as the paſſed by, 
exclaimed, Monſtrous | What a terrible. enemy to 
beauty is this ſmall pox ! I wonder Mama did not 
let me be inoculated; then I ſhould not have been 
this hideous figure. I wiſh there were no looking 
glaſſes: I wonder who invented them. 

Clariſſa. Never mind your face, ſiſter ; be thank- 
ful that you have not of your life. 


Carolin: 
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Caroline. O ſiſter, I would almoſt as foon have 
loſt my life, as here fbe burſt into tears.) 

Clariſſa. Do not fay that, ſiſter, I beſeech 

You may be very happy without a handſome 
all women are not handſome ; but, ſurely, — 
are many very ha ppy women to be found who are 
not celebrated for their beauty. Is it true that the 
handſomeſt are the moſt happy? On the contrary, 
they are often leſs ſo than others. 

Caroline. But, ſiſter your huſband would cer- 
tainly like you better if you had agreeable features. 
Clariſſa. If that ſhould be his only, or chief rea- 
ſon for making me the object of his choice, what 
would be the conſequence when beauty fades ? 
But, my dear fifter, conſider, as the ſmall- pox has 


this has happened before marriage than after it? 
Heaven that I was not married before I had it. 


fortune; but I hope Papa will take care of my 
fortune; and that may — my huſband*s gra- 
titude at leaſt, eſ pecially if it is ſuperior to his own. 


his fortune. 


heart more than wealth. Theſe will endure 22 
life, and be our conſolation if we live to old 


eſteem to men of education. 

Caraline. As for reading, ſiſter, you know 1 read 

ſometimes. as well as you, only my- taſte i is = 
at 


thus marked your face, how much better 1s it that 
Caroline. That is true, I confeſs, ſiſter. Thank. 


Whoever marries me now, muſt marry me for my 


Henrietta. 1 think I could never love the man 
who married me principally with a view to make 


Clariſſa. Prudence and good ſenſe ſhould teach 


us, never to marry a man who did not value the 
accompliſhments of the mind and the virtues of the 


theſe will make us always agreeable, and objects of 


* 

= 

- 
. 
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| wingle! with an infinite. variety of dad ones, which 


cently dreſſed. The appeared to be ſenſeleſs; and 


— —— 


8 


What 4 n plays for me; and 1 
aſſure you, I bave frequently. met with ſentiments 
in Fern Shak would have done no.diſhonour to the 


pen of a gn 
. Clariſſa, .. But, ſter an dot theſe artfylly inter- 


tegd more to corrupt the mind than improve or 
amend it? And are not ſuch books tead 282 
amuſement, and to paſs away an idle hour, than 
for the cultivation of the underſtanding N the 


improvement of the heart. 4% 
Caroline, I do not know what. you. mean by the 
een of the underſtanding; but if you want 


o become. à learned lady, I do aſſure you, the 
—— men of the preſent beau monde will not like 
you the better. for that. 

Clariſſa: * e ate neither fiudring Lovin. nor 
Greek. at preſent ; nor would the gentlemen eve 
have any occaſion to fear us as rivals in knowledge 
if they were not ſo inattentive to the cultivation of 
their own mental powers. 

Here the ſeryant entered, to let ys 3 that 
Irs. Glanville had been 98. waſting for us to 


In the n Clariſia alked Mama's leave 8 to 


Pay Sophia à viſit. 
| 06 weather was fine, we propoſed i 
„and the coach was to bring us home in the 


— 2 
We bad — for out of —_—_ 


aw a women lying near the foot of a tte, de- 


the pepple that were gathered round her were miak- 
0g their ſport. of her. 
Ob, faid Chrif to the ſervant a atended 
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as, enquieg who ſhe is, and how ſhe came 0 be in N 


„ 


ney enough to indulge herſelf. She is a ſcandal, 
laid one, to her relations: the is of a good family, 
and once knew better days: What little money: 
had is all gone through her own extravagance. 
Do not you know where ſhe hves ? ſaid Clariſſa. 
Yes, 2 of the croud, 1 * * lives 
with her ſiſter, near the f two 

added Clariſſa, 2 3 


jou ſixpence each. Several were 
do that from the expectati 


enough to 


tives of humanity. 


Clariſſa ordered n ances; the won 
conveyed home, and to follow us immediately. 
How great, ſays ſhe, is the ſatisfaction I have 


gained by this "rifle and what additional plea- 


lure it gives to a walk to do ſome good. (though 


[ have- heard 
lady, who makes it a 


but little} before we return · home. 
Mama ſpeak of a good old 
rule once a week to fill a little-bag with fixpences, 
and to drive round the ſuburbs and neighbouring 
villages, with no other view than to give to tho 


ſhe always 
—— and the 2g. 


that lady receives more true 
excurſion, than arifes merely from what is called 
taking the air.” Undoubtedly, I replied ; 
added, how greatly might the affluent 


their own pleaſures by — to, and — | 


the wants of their fellow-creatures |! 


cui 


Cat g 4 ” 
Cl 2 
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They told the ſervant that A ee woman 
much addicted to drinking whenever ſhe has mo- 


the 


will carry. her heme, 1 will give 


on of « find} reward, 
which they were not. diſpoſed to do Girough mo-. 


hom ſhe judges proper objects of charity; and 
beſtows a double portion on _ blind, 


And do you not think, Henrietta, ſaid the, that 
pleaſure from ſuch an 


: * * 2 «A „* . 
of "=o | i © 
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Clariſſa. The bigheſt pleaſure that riches could 
procure them is rejected for thoſe of a much infe- 
rior nature, by far more expenſive, and often pur. 


ſued with the loſs of. health, peace, and true ſelf. | 


enjoyment. _ a 
- _ Our converſation brought us inſenſibly to So- 


phia's houſe. The interview, and what paſſed at 
this viſit, I ſhall relate in my next. 


LETTER XXI. 
IN CONTINUATION. 


OUR dear friend Sophia was in raptures 
to ſee us; and poor Maria, with tears in her eyes, 
flew to the embraces of Clarifla ; ſhe aſked a hun- 
dred queſtions about her ſiſter Caroline; adding, 
I have often wiſhed to have been with you, and to 
have helped Mama. I am afraid I have been a 
very troubleſome gueſt here to Sophia and her good 


Mama, I have been ſo dull, and fo often crying. 


O fiſter,. you muſt beg pardon for me, for I have 
ill repaid their kindneſs. (Here the dear little crea- 
ture burſt inta tears.) | 


There needs. no aſking of pardon, interrupted 


Sophia's mother; ſhe is a lovely creature. I only | 


with ſhe may trouble us (as ſhe calls it) a little 
longer. I hope you are not come to take her away. 
Inſtead of interrupting us, as many of her age 
would do, ſhe fits reading to us the whole morn- 
ing, while Sophia is working. 

“That is my play,” replied Maria, „and Papa 
« fays, if I do not read, and mind what I read, | 


“ ſhall be an ignoramus, which Papa tells me is 


« Latin for an ideot or a dunce; and I would ra- 
ce ther 


>Þ 
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fe- 


Ar- 


If. | 


* 
50 
at 


and they wiſhed "ar rd to be exhibited. They 
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228 never play any more than be an ignoragt 
« girl, and know nothing at all.” 
zee r 
7 
have lived very 0 
age, if ſhe had been prudent 2 | 
and her fiſter a ſuſſicient maintenance 
was fond of gay life, ſpent what the 
deeply in debt; her favourite empl 


ſhe 


quadrille (as the uſed to term it) never playing for 
leſs than a-ſhilln afiſh; and at laſt, the became 
fond of the bottle. The woman is 
now entirely upon her 


ſhe has any mo . her poſſeſfon, ſhe generally 
makes a bad ufe it. 


] think her ruin and her ſiſter's too are to be 
aſcribed to their unha . of education. 

Their father was a duſineſs, and 
left the care of his children entirely to their mo- 
ther, who being of a ſprightly gay temper, was 
fond of company; viſiting, dreſs, the play, the 
card-table, were her dear delights. 

Faſhionable amuſements ſo much engroſſed her 
attention, that ſne had no time to take care of her 
children. They were accordingly ſent to a board- 
mg-ſchool, where they learnt little more than 
dancing, drefling, drawing, maße, and ſuch mo- 
diſh accompliſhments. 

When the young g ladies had finiſhed their edu- 
cation, as it was called, they returned home with 
a diſpoſition quite in uniſon with Mama's. 


She wiſhed to exhibit her daughters in public, 


ſoon — the * places of reſort. 


The 


10g coaches, which amounted annually to a pretty 
conſiderable ſum; faid they ſhould not want fo 
many new filk gowns, which were 


An event happened in the third Summer of their 


_ occaſioned by a ſevere cold caught at a midnight 
_ rout, which threw her into a fever that baffled all 


parties of pleaſure. The loſs of his wife, and 
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The mother and daughters formed, at length, a 
plan to perſuade Papa to ſet up a carriage; they ſug- 
geſted to him that it would fave the expence of hir- 


often ſoiled in 
hackney-coaches; that having a coach of their own 
might be the means of aggrandizing their family; 
that Miſs A. and the Miſs G's had had a poſt- 
chaiſe theſe two years, though their Papas were 
not in ſuch an extenſive buſineſs; that now almoſt 
every body who ranked in genteel life kept a car- 
riage; with a great many other arguments; till at 
laſt they obtained Papa's conſent, and a new car- 
riage was ordered immediately. <1 "ZRAES 

he ladies moved then in a more extenſive 
circle ; viſited -and were viſited again. by the moſt 
faſhionable families; while the whole attention of 
the father was applied to the augmentation of his 
fortune, without which the chariot wheels could 
not long roll. = 


ay career, which gave a temporary check to it 
This was no leſs than the death of their mother, 


medical ſkill; and in ten days ſhe fell a martyr to 
the deſtroyer diſſipation. Fre: 
The children ſoon found a remedy for their do- 


meſtic grief, in a ſpeedy return to their former 


embarraſſed circumſtances together, fo -preyed 
upon the ſpirits of their father, that he did not 
long furvive; and when his. affairs were ſettled, 
there was no great fortune for his daughters, 1 - 
elde 
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death; her views then enlarged; ſhe could not 
bear the ſmoke of the city in the Summer months; 


her huſband purchaſed à country houſe, committed 


life, and in a few 
the liſt of bankrupts; he went abroad, and has not 
been heard of for many years. | 

She, as a widow, now lives ſequeſtered from the 
world upon a ſmall annuity left by her huſband's 
father, forſaken and forgotten by all her former 
friends. 725 | 

The ſiſter ſtill. continued to move in the circle 
of gaiety, as fond of pleaſure as before the other's 
marriage, ſpent the greateſt part of her fortune in 
dreſs, plays, and cards: chagrined at not meeting 
with a huſband, and at the neglect of ſome of her 
acquaintance, ſhe unhappily had recourſe to cor- 


ended in an almoſt perpetual intoxication ; till the 
means of procuring them being all ſpent, ſhe was 
finally obliged to fly to her ſiſter's houſe, as an 
aſylum from contempt and penury. ES 


a wrong method of education that is, which prin- 
cipally regards mode, faſhion, and gaiety, while 


social and domeſtic life ar 

do- But I ſhall weary you: = 

Clariſſa. O Ma'am, I beg you would not think 

A” ſo; we always hear you with pleaſure; and you 

eyed ay much ſooner fatigue yourſelf than be tedious 
o us. 


e but little attended to. 


led, Mrs. Pemberton. 1 am 1 enemy, m young | 


The friends, to muſic, drawing, painting, or dancing; 
deſt | F3 th 


eldeſt of them was married before their father's 


his buſineſs to his clerks, acquired a taſte for gay 
his name was enrolled in - 


dials, to revive her drooping ſpirits, which at length 


You ſee, my dear friends, from this ſtory, what 


the uſeful and the eſſentially requiſite qualities for 


9 


3 
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a reform. We women have a ſtation in life af. 


: three fan mounts; which Sophia has finiſhed. The 


— - 1 


df equal execution, is intended for your Mama. 


. 
** 
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they are all pleaſing acquirements;z but whilf 
theſe almoſt totally Shes wht is mch more 


valuable and' bencfeiat, ours ſeminaries of educa. 
tion are excetdingly defective, and call loudly for 


figned us as well as the men; it ſhould therefore be 
the principal aim of our governeſſes of ſchools to 
qualify their - pupils for the diſcharge of the duties 
and emplo) of their ſex. 

Soph. 1 am glad, Mama, that I have leant 
to draw and to paint, ſince now I find it not on 


amuſing, but of great ——_— Na needle alone 
would W. Have Yoo ſo prof 


Mt. Pemberton. Eee bo peu 
my dear, as an cxatnie of induſtry; nor is my 
8 neceſſury; your own works recom- 


x ſufficien but, 7 1 ane ferry 10 tay, 
= of education to ſuci 


TR dang the ſubject, if 
fa, you with this a little 


a | | 
þ g 
r pf . 


packet, containing 


two with Hndfcapes are beautiful; and the third, 


Its deſign is, as you wilt ſee, the 'Grecian DNangh- 
ter, who nouriſhed her father in priſon with the 
milk of her own'breaſt. This inſtance of filial af. 
fection was repreſented lately at the theatre, and 
Sophia was ſo much pleaſed with the ſubject, chat 
tle relldyed' to Fame it; the has not ed any 
ice upon her labour, but leaves it to your 
ama's „ and known REID to * 

? el 
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their value. Whatever Mrs. Fenſhaw thinks pro- 
per to fend will ſatisſ her. 
„ am ſincerely your s, 5 
HENRIETTA. 
5 ih d | 


LETTER XN 
F rom the Same to the Same. 


＋ 


 - CLARISSA deſired me this mornigg to 
take a walk with her. It would be unpardonable 
not ta breathe the freſh air, faid ſhe, when the 
weather is ſo inviting. EE Te 
1 was glad to hear the propoſal, not only fur 
health, but for the ſake of our improvement; .for 
Nature ans wy. infra * agg: at all 
times, eſpecially in pring of the year, As 
we paſſed along we had the following converſa- 
tion. | 3 
Clariſa. The fight of reviving Nature, now 
the ſnow is gone, cheers our ſpirits; the birds al- 
ready begin to feel its genial influence : hark ! how 
hy chirp around us! and fee, the plants which 
a few weeks ago appeared withered and dead, are 
now ſpringing forth. Pe. . 
Henrietta. All appears as ariſing from a ſtate of 
death: it is Nature's reſurrection: it is a happineſs 
to behold it: and this is a pleaſure that the poor 
can partake of as. well as the rich: they have the 
ſame powers of viſion, and the fame landſcapes are 
diſplayed to their view. Of ſuch delights as we 
now enjoy, none can deprive us while we have ** | 
h N 4 
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uſe of our fight ; neither does it coſt us any thing. 
Clariſſa. And for that reaſon, I conjecture, this 
kind of pleaſure is ſo lightly "eſteemed, and the 
works of Nature are ſo little attended to. Upon 
the repreſentation of theſe things by human art we 
ſet a high value ; yet what can the greateſt efforts 
of human art and induſtry produce, that will bear 
a compariſon with the enchanting landſcapes of na- 
ture? Is it not in proportion as the work of the 
painter bears a reſemblance to nature, that we pro- 
nounce it good? Yet the one is only a dead ſha- 
dow, the other the real ſubſtance. _ 
Henrietta. You are very right, Clariſſa; we 
ought certainly to value the works of Nature be- 
yond thoſe of art. The works of Nature are the 
works of God; thoſe of art are only the fruits of 
human genius; and, as you have obſerved, Na- 
ture is the only ſtandard by which we form our 
judgment of human merit. The things that we 
purchaſe we prize moſt, though intrinſically of 
much leſs value than thoſe we can have without 
any expence, notwithſtanding the ſuperior excel- 
lence of the latter. This I think is a great weakneſs. 
_ © Clariſſa. Without doubt. But did you ever ſee 
the works of human ingenuity, a needle, or an 
thing curiouſly wrought, and highly poliſhed, 
through a microſcope. ; 
Henrietta. I cannot ſay that I have. | 
Clariſſa. When we have opportunity, I will 
ſhew you how rough and rugged they appear. 
Henrietta. The fun now begins to warm us with 
his rays; how comfortable we feel after the cold 
months of Winter? LY | 
Clariſſa. But Winter is nat diſagreeable to thoſe 


who are able to keep a good fire; and they who 
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can leaſt afford to buy fuel have not ſo much need 
of it, as they by their daily labour keep their bodies 
warm, fit not long without fome exerciſe, and ge- 
nerally go early to bed. Beſides, Winter" is as ne- 
ceflary, in ĩts turnꝭ as the other ſeaſons of the year. 
Nature muſt reſt as well as man; by this means 
the earth acquires new ſtrength for its Summer 
produQtions by which all living creatures are ſup- 
ported, and without which we muſt periſh. 
Henrietta. I have often'wondered that there is 
ſood for all the livin creatures of the earth, as they 
ze fo-very numerous.” s 
_ Clariſſa, The all-wife Creator has no doubt 
proportioned "the dne to the other; not even the 
ſparrow of the houſe-top, nor the wild. beaſts of the 
foreſt, are unprovided 7 2d and even in the Win- 
ter months, how few do we ſee periſh through the 
ſeverity of the weather; they have all their habi- 
tations, and know where to their food. 
Henrietta. It is a thought; and no doubt 
God can with more eaſe provide for his numerous 
creatures than any parent can provide for the ſmal- 
leſt family; nor is it to be ſuppoſed that he would 
create any being without making proviſion for its 
_— 2 88 
Clariſſa. Even the poor beggars whom we ſo often 
meet with in'our walks; when able to work may 
by their labour earn their bread ; their wants are 
frequently of their own creating; and with reſpect 
to the ſick, the lame, and the blind, and all who 
are incapable of labour, God has not left them 
deſtitute; for he hath charged the rich to take 
care of them, that they periſh not for want of 
bread, cloathing, or habitation. | 
Henrietta, I think the poor ought never to be 
ys. 


N 
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deſpifed ; they are God's children as well as we, 
and he could have made us , and them rich, 
if he bad pleaſed fo to do. Our heavenly Father 
will not favour men becauſe they are rich, or diſ- 

E becauſe they are poor; God is no 
r SE anne; 
Clariſſa. T heartily concur in your ſentiments, 
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See, here is a poor object preſenting herſelf to our 
charity; ſhe is old, and a cripple: come let us both 


give her ſomething, I am not fond of aſking poor 
people queſtions, epecally when they are maimed, 
or ſickly, or very old. I love to do ſome little 


good every day of my life. | _ 
Henrietta. See, my dear, there is another 

beggar crofling the raad to meet us. 
Clariſſa. F 

he is too idle to work: I do not give to all that 


| beg; if I were to do ſo, my money , would ſoon be | 


expended. WP 58 br 
jects of your charity ??? | 


orie. Thoſe that are healthful and ſtrong; 
- the young and middle-aged, having the uſe of all 


their limbs and ſenſes, and all who beg accompanied 
with well-fed dogs. To ſuch as theſe, my Mama 


has often ſaid ſhe makes it a rule to give nothing, 


as it would be encouraging idleneſs and extrava- 
gance, and permitting the worthleſs to run away 
with the property of the deſcrving, and this, in 
effect, would be doing an injury to ſociety, I 
think my Mama has good reaſon for making this 
diſtintion in the diſtribution of alms ; ſhe fays, 


that next to the blind and old, ſhe never can pals 
unnoticed the ſoldier or failor who has loſt a leg 


or an arm in the ſervice of his country, and for 
which his country has made him no recompence. 
Henrietta. 


poor 


ut he is neither. eld nor lame; perhaps 


- 6 rr Z. THR f 


ey oa Ab — A 


« ſelves three years ago of the extreme diſtr 
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Henrietta. Your Mama may juſtly be ftiled 
« the friend of the gor. 1 
Clariſſa. She is indeed very attentive to their 
wants; for, beſides a weekly dinner which the 
gives to fix poor widows in the ſervants A T 
have reaſon to think ſhe does a great” deal of cha- 
rity privately. I will tell you, in "confidence, of 
one inſtance; which I came to the ledg. 
of by means of Mrs. Newton, an old houle- 
keeper, who died in the houſe; ſhe had 
ſo long in the family, we all loved her; I fre- 
quently fat by her bed-fide for hours together; and 
a few days before ſhe breathed her laſt, ſhe took 
hold of my hand, and faid, <Q Miſs Clari 
«> do not know half your Mama's goodneſs ; 
« but 1 cannot die without informing you of one 
"ER who dine here every 8 
«The poor women line here un- 
« day at twelve o'clock, were talking 47 
« two widow ladies, of whom they had ſome 
* knowledge: the one was the relict of a poor 
« clergyman, and the other the widow of a licu- 
te tenant in the navy. 1 
* In the evening I mentioned the circumſtance 
« to your Mama, and ſhe liſtened with great at- 
« tention. | 8 8 
« The next morning, when J attended her with 
ce the bill of fare for the day, ſhe faid to me, New- 
e ton, when you have made the difpoſition for 
dinner, you muſt go and ſee thoſe two widows 


« of whom you told me laſt night, and ſay you 
for the 


«come from a lady, whoſe name muſt | 

« preſent be concealed, who is deſirous to know if 

<«< they ate in want * Glad of the com- 
* ; 


« mifhon . 
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s miſſion I diſpatched my buſineſs as faſt as poſ- 
ſible, and went to the poor ladies. One replied, 
„ I have friends- able, but not very willing to re- 
 <«fjeve my wants; the other ſaid, I have ſome 
<< Friends yet living, who have benevolent hearts, 
and who feel for my diftreſs, but have it not in 
their power to aſſiſt me. I was charged to aſk 
e if either of them had any annuity to live upon. 
« I received no other anſwer from either of 
te them than a flood of tears. 


« T had aſked enough: I poſted back with my 


intelligence, and told your Mama what had 
e paſſed; adding, that from the ſituation in which 
<<] found the ladies, and the almoſt unfurniſhed 
{© houſe in which they lived, I was ſure they muſt 
« be in greatdiſtreſs. The clergyman's widow was 
« teaching about eight children to read; and the 
« officer's widow working at plain work for a live- 
< hhood. : 

« ] was ſent back immediately with a. guinea 


« for each; and your Mama charged me to aſk if 


« there were any arrears of rent to be paid. The 
« clergyman's widow faid, ſhe was three quarters 
« in arrears; and the widow of the officer, two. 
„Ihe latter had one ſon, a cadet in the army, and 
e alittle girl that lives with her; the other had 
« two ſmall children, whom ſhe taught to read 
« with her other ſcholars; when I called the firſt 
« time, theſe children were not in the houſe; and 
« | had fome reaſon to believe, as I afterwards 
« found to be the fact, that they were gone out to 
« ſolicit alms at a little diſtance, where they were 
« not known. But as I am not able to ſpeak 
« much without very great fatigue, I muſt ſhorten 
«©. my ſtory. Your good Mama ſent me with mo- 
| ec ney 


« ney to pay their rent; and ev 
« ing, my firſt buſiheſs after b 
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Monday morn- 
faſt was to carry 


« privately a weekly donation from my miſtreſs "of 
« five ſhillings to each of them. This I have dane 
« beſides paying all their rent, till I was takeII. 
« Now I have eaſed my mind. This beneficence 
sought not to be wholly concealed, but made 
« known, that others may be induced by ſuch an 
« example to ſearch for thoſe deſerving objects 


« of charity, whoſe modeſty keeps them from 
« the public eye *.. * iP 

The good humane ſervant died, faid Clarifa, 
the following evening, after ſhe had given me the 


abave account. | 8 
| HENRIETTA. 


LETTER XXI. 
Emily Fenſhaw to Henrietta Thorntin. 


WHAT beautiful fan-mounts have you: 
ſent us! Sophia juſtly merits all the praiſe that is 
iven her. What a dutiful daughter ! and how 
he daily labours to make ſome return to parental 
tenderneſs. May ſhe receive the reward due to 
her goodneſs, ingenuity, and application 
My Mama has ſent one of the landſcapes to my 
ſiſter, and has given me one; the third, the ſubject 
of which is the Grecian Daughter, ſhe has referved 
for herſelf. e 
Mama has deſired me to ſend you three guineas 
for the mounts; ſhe thinks they are richly worth 
| the 


* «Go, opulcnt reader, and do thus likewiſe.” 
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the money; and would, I am fare, have ſent 
more, but that a larger ſum would have bad the 
of à donation. rather than the reward of 
"Saphia's. induſtry, which Mann's delicac — wk —. 


| id, She charges me alſo to, expreſs her 
= and convey her thanks in the . 


hy, are deſired to requeſt of Bophia three more 
for forme of gut acquaintznce, who were exceed- 
ingly delighted with thoſe you ſent us. 
I muſt now change my ſubject. In my laſt Er- 
ter, I had ſaid, that Julia was going to live with 
ber aunt, on account of the ſevere and cruel treat- 
ment of her mother-in-law ; but ſhe has been very 
ill indeed, and on Tueſday night they did not ex- 
her to live many hours. Nay, let not the 
furprize be too great for you. Julia, dear Julia, 
is no longer an inhabitant of this world. 

Every thing was ready for her departure, when 

unfortunately her father was hized with an a 

plectic fit, and died in a few days after. The ſud- 

den and awful death of the father colt his daughter 

her life: ſhe did not ſurvive him niany days. 1 
was preſent. when the le creature breathed her 
| Lait, a. 

Her ſoul .is at * ber troubles and ſufferings 
 areatan end. May we be prepared to follow her, 
when our ſummons ſhall arrive. 

As 1 was kneeling by her bed- fide (I {ball never 

forget it) her n mother-in-law, who had not 
much love for her, could not refrain from tears: 
- _ ſhe begged of the dying Julia to forgive her all her 


rr . _.. SS am wo 


. — 
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karſh 3 Julia took hold of her 2 and 
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ments, ſunk gently to her eternal reſt, We could 
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kiſſed it, ſaying, you need not aſk it, I have for- 
given you long ago. She had no ſooner ſaid this 
than ſhe caſt her faint eyes upop me, upon Which 
I inftantly roſe, and caught her in my arms. Reel 
ing my tears fall upon her cheeks, O 7 
ſhe, do not cry, do not be fo grieved, I am very 
willing to die, if it pleaſes God. Hay Ly 

I hope, replied I, God will grant you yet to 


live many years. No, added ſhe, with a faultering 


voice, that you muit not hope for. Perfect, un- 
interrupted happineſs we are taught not to expect 
in this life. Who can ſay what further ſufferings 
| ſhould have been called to endure ! We muſt all 
die! whether it is a few years ſooner or later, what 
avails it? | ſhall now quickly, I hope, be in hea- 
ven, where I ſhall be free from all my. troubles, 
and be for ever happy. There I hope to meet my 
dear mother again, and live with her and with all 
my dear frience, to part no more. How glad will 
ſhe be to ſee her Julia again! And my father, who 
is only gone a little before me, he thought not that 
I ſhould follow him To ſoon, him ſhall I alſo meet: 
and (taking held of my hand) my Emily too, faid 
ſhe ; after which ſhe cloſed her eyes, as if ſhe was 
fainting; I was indeed afraid ſhe was dying ; but 
after ſome minutes, ſhe came to herſelf again, and 
with a fainter voice called for Sarah, and bid her 
bring her ſmall caſket, out of which ſhe gave her 
a ſilver needle-caſe and a crown. Take theſe, faid 
ſhe, Sarah, as a ſmall token of remembrance; you 
have been a good ſervant, you deferved more, but 
I have no more to give you; and added, O Emi- 
ly, if ever Sarah wants a place, do, if it is in your 
power—ſhe could ſay no more—and in a few mo- 


ſcarce'y - 


would drink lemonade, of which, being very 


 } 
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ſcarcely ſay at what moment ſhe died; ſhe left 


the world with a tranquil countenance. 


Though it is vety pamful ta part with thoſe we 
and eſpecially to ſee them die; yet I am glad 
I wag preſent, becauſe I was before much afraid to 
come near a dead corpſe, or to think of death ; but 
now I find it is not fo terrible. N 7 
I will endeavour to be as good as Julia, and then 
I may hope to die like her. CITE WI 
You have heard no doubt of the death of Ca- 
tharine ; but perhaps not ſo many particulars of it 
as I am able to give you, for I had my intelligence 
from her own maid, who was the daughter of the 
late curate. . 
What a contraſt was there to poor Julia ! Ca- 
tharine had, you know, been very undutiful to her 
parents, and could not brook controul in any 
thing ; ſhe loved to have, her own way, and to in- 
dulge herſelf unreſtrained in almoſt every amuſe- 
ment that preſented itfelf. How dangerous this 
propenſity is has been proved by many unhappy 
examples. 2 
Catharine, about fix days before her death, 


went to a ball, where there was a very numerous 


aſſembly ; ſhe heated herſelf with dancing, and then 


thirſty, ſhe probably took a large draught ;. ſhe 
was adviſed rather to drink ſome warm negus, but 
followed her own counſel, faying ſhe was not 
afraid, as nothing that ſhe drank ever hurt her. 


In the morning (for it was almoſt day-light be- 


fore the aſſembly broke up) as ſhe was returning 


home, ſhe found herſelf indiſpoſed; her maid was 
obliged to fit with her ſeveral hours; ſhe grew 


worle; a fever enſued; the doctor's preſcriptions 
1 . were 


* 
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were ineffectual; and in a fo days, the 
ſprightly Catharine was in. her grave. 4 
tendant told me, ſhe ſeermed, frbm was, 4 


of her illneſs, to be — afrald of dea is 
when the phylician 88 her in danger the 
all not die yet. He was no 


cried out, I hope 
ſooner gone; 7 ſhe begged ſhe might have an- 
other phyſician ſent for immediately. I would not 
die now, added ſhe; neither am I prepared to die; 
beſides, I have as yet had but few yrars of plea- 
ſure; I am but very young, and I own, I am un- 
willing to leave the world fo ſoon; and Papa has 
ſaid, that diſobedient children like me can never 
hope to go to heaven. I have ſeldom or ever prayed 
to God myſelf, and I have laughed at thoſe that 
did. I ſeldom went to church, except when I had 
ſome new cloaths to ſhew. Oh, how I wiſh now 
I had not done ſo. I repent that I have not kept 
better cumpany. The friends I made choice of 
only taught me to laugh at religion, ſcoff at good 
people, deſpiſe the clergy, follow all the fooliſh 
faſhions, and the perpetual round of plays, balls, 
and cards. I now fee how much better | might 
have ſpent my time; and if God is pleaſed in. 
me, I would- 

Here, her father ſtepping into A room, inter- 
rupted her with ſaying, my dear child, what other 
ci would you ave? or, why would you 
wiſh for any other? Pr. C. who now attends you, 
is one of the moſt eminent of the rofeſſion. I 
would ſooner truſt my life in his hands than in any 
other of the faculty. If any can be of ſervice to 
you, I am ſure he can. But, faid Ca my 
pain is ſo great, not only of body, but of mind too 
O Papa, 2 not * dutiful to you. 


Her 
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Her father endeavoured to comfort her, but in 
vai. oe ne Jam not fit to die; I fear to 
A e will become 


came delirious, and after ſome painful eonvulſions, 


exp 33 


I hows 1 ſhall always labmit to my parents-coun- 
fel, n God 


certainly loves all children who are dutiful to their 


8 for ſuch act conformably to his will; for 
id he not proclaim, when he ſpake his divine com- 
2 « Honrme thy father and thy mother.“ 

| I hope, my dear Henrietta, it will not be long 
before you write again to your 


LETTER XXII. 
Henrietta Thornton to Emily Fenſhaw. 


YOUR account of the death of Julia 
affected me very much. It has coſt me many tears. 
] read our letter to Clariſſa, and ſhe requeſted it 
might cap ſent to Caroline, with the kind hope that 
it might be uſeful to her. 

My aunt's maid is. taken ill, and gone to bed: 
and, to -my great concern, my departure is fixed 
for this evening. 

I thought to have had much pleaſure before 


7 lett this charming family, and a party 2 


EMILY. 


S as == — >. 
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dies are invited for to-morrow... But we cannot al- 
ways have what we with for; and perhaps. i it ĩqot 
props Oh W aaa 1 are p- 
ructive. 1 
Maria comes home ts; even 1 thou 
been ver i to have ſtaid 1 days loft 
but fs 7p my aunt bags 1 
y aunt- alſo is If not very wel 4 
who will look after the poor — 1 nematn 
here; ſhe would be in her chamber quite alone, and 
no. ew ed ks any thi that ſhe moſt wants. 
tic e ox My eo a. op He 
meitic n ay, ri Want 
them the mo. . Wal Eres upon vs bock when 
we are well, and when we are ſick, day after da 


life would not be comfortable; Surely then for 
out lakes, if not for theirs, we ſhould take care of 
them in ſickneſs. 

Clariſfa 1 Know will ea excuſe my leaving: 
her, for ſhe would do the ſame in my caſe. 


Caroline laughs at me; for my vulgarity, and 


deſpiſes my great condeſcenſion, as ſhe calls it. 
She cares for no one but herſelf, though ſhe” has 
lately experienced how, dependent we are 2 
each 9 How would he daxe complained, if 
we had left her to Berſelf? 


My intended journey muſt now be poſtponed a 
little longer; for I ſhall not leave my aunt, if the 


maid continues ill, before the can procure ſome 
ather perſon to look after her in my abſence. 


I have given the three guineas you ſent me to So- | 
phia. Both mother and daughter faid you had va- 


lued the fans too high, and would have returned me 
half the money. With much difficulty. I perſuaded 
them 


and year after. year; and without their ian Rec 


OO” r 


1 
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them to Keep the whole, declaring that I dared not 
forthe world return them. Sophia told me then ſhe 

hd” referve them +tewards the payment of her 
s rent, O Emy, how mutt God bleſs ſuch 
Thter as Sophia. She has deſired, ne to pre- 
her beſt 'acknowledgments, and tb ſay that ſhe 


> 4 


will begin the other fans immediately.” W 


Ibave ſotiething elſe to communicate to 50h. 


Charley: her umiable mind is not tinctured with 


the leaſt degree of pride; ſhe goes into 2 cottage 


mighty Parent, If the rich and the poor were to 


change garments, ſhe ſays, we ſhould bow to the 
poor man, and paſs by the rich with an air of in- 
difference. The cuftom of the world ſanctions 
our prejudices, and our judgment is biatſed by ex- 


terior appearance. 


She thought Charley x fink child, and aſked him 


if he took ' pleaſure in his book. O yes, Madam, 
anſwered he, I could wiſh to learn every thing, 
but I cannot go to ſchool without money. Bur, 
ſuppoſe 1 ſhould pay for a ſchool for you, faid Cla- 


riſſa. Madam, replied: the boy, I ſhould love 7 
to 


dearly. And this expence Clarſſſa has promiſe 
pay out of her own pocket money. It gives me 
real concern that I am'fo foon to leave this ami- 
able young lady. Such a friend is rarely to be 
met with. But I muft not refuſe the invitation of 
the beſt friend of my late dear Mother. Adieu! 


-” 


© Clariſſa went with me yeſterday to ſee. little 


with as much pleafure às ſhe would enter a palace: 
and always ſays the poor 'pealants and the richeſt 
noblemen are brethren, childten of the ſame al- 


From 


9 
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my aunt Now alſo recovered from ber late indiſpo 
ſition, ſo that all the obſtacics to my propoſed viſit 
are at length removed; and my departure is fixed 
for next 1 I have put ſome age in my 
trunk, together with m * plements of amuſe- 
ment, A my work, Tall 
for ĩnereaſing my kale ſtock of knowledge; fo 
I am informed the lady | am g to valit is a 
very ſenſible woman, and will, 4 am ſure, not ſuf- 
fer me to be idle. 

I ſhall call upon all my friends, here to take 
leave; and you may be ſure I ſhall not forget my 


little Charley; it would almoſt break his heart, 
ing at him. 


1 ſhall give ſtrict orders that he may be well taken 


ſhould he hear I was gone without 


care of, and I ſhall promiſę him a new book at my 


return, in caſe I find he has made great progrels at 


ſchool; a book will pleaſe him better than a new 
coat; or money for his pocket. 
I was afraid I muſt have travelled alone; but a 


niece of Dr. Clarges is going at the ſame time to 


Pay. a viſit to one cf her relations, who lives near 
Mama's friend, fo we ſhall go together. 
ly aunt calls me; I; maſt ſtep and 


ſee 


wants me for, Excuſe me a moment. 


* 


IN 


' OUR Sint is ; "now eee 41 


all have time, 1 a 


. 
—— — CW). oomrnwnns ——wS> GP > — 


what ſhe - 
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| 40% A 1 * b | HE | — 
Er ne made me a preſent of 
152 umhrella; but however le this pre- 


fent may be, there is one difagreeab e circumſtance 
nde It was offered for ſale by a boy of 
about twelve years of age, who was ill cloathed ; 
my aunt afked him how much he would —__ for 
it. * Oh, e por xy child, * you 
© bave- it very cheop. 1 fell it, it, Madam, "thr 
mere neceffity : wr mother is ſick in 
« ſhe has already fold 
to make a little 


A am now. tri 
« umbrella. 
may never want it any more; you ſhall have it 
bor half price; it is almoſt new; my mother has 
© uſed it but once; it cot fourteen \ billings, and 
4 you ſhall have it for ſeven. My auntbid him 


a Crown, 
Wou have one alre Midi, ſaĩd "I 


y of this 


4 might get more money for it. 
1 ſaid tae boy, a crown is too little e 


and I will come 


No, ſaid my 


it in your poſſeſſion eight dogs, 
again and bring you 3 


boy turned himſelf to go away, looked at his 
umbrella, as much as to fay, AMuft I part with thee 
for ſo little money? He ood a moment in deep 
thought, pulled "of his hat, and went from the 


door. | 


_— 
f 
9 = = 
- * — 
* pl . 
1 — 
— 


— 
en 
mother is ſo ill, that per aps ſhe | 


to my 
aun, for 1 felt for the ar begs and though i 


Mall not have enough with five ſhillings. —Pleaſe, 
Madam to let me have ſeven, and you may keep 


_ aunt, I will give you a crown, 2 no more. The 


© ſO x wi'n 


< 
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door. But he had not. gone far before he returngd. 
Madam, ſaid he, I muſt let you have it; Le 

not go home without money; we have nothingein 
the houſe to give my poor mother ;, I mutt, | 


her die. 


gone into the houſe, I could not refrain from giv- 
ing the other two ſhillings, which I thought: pof- 
ſbly the boy might want to complete the rent of 
| the room. Lich „ 


IT was not miſtaken. A thouſand thanks, dear 


young lady, ſaid the boy; now [ ſhall have enough, 
and one Billing and ſixpence to are for my dear 


mother. Enough for what? faid I. With tears 
in his eyes, replied the boy, our landtard, though 
my mother is ſo ſick in bed, threatens to turn us 
out of the houſe, if the rent is not paid to-morrow. 
I have feld many other things, and wanted no more 
than five and. ſixpence to make up the rent, and 
now there. will remain one and fixpence to buy m 

poor mother ſomethi May 1 Eifs 


confeſs to yous my dear (nor am I aſhamed'to 
lay ſo) that I could not reſtrain mine; and even 
w 


iſe J am writing this, I feel they are ready to 


fall upon my paper. tr 
: 9 had you ſeen how thankful the 
poor , boy was for the little T gave him, it would 
more money in my pocket, I ſhould certainly have 
added to my mite; but I gave him all that I was 
at that moment auffreſs of, cas»; 


. The 


My aunt gave bim five thillings, But I <ul 
not ſee the diſtreſs in which the poor boy was, 
without great ſympathy. When my aunt was 


yoang lady, laid he, and he. bathed it with his tcary. 


. lings; What a ch 


ift with a countenance which betokened gra 
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The umbrella is for you, Henrietta, ſaid my 
aunt, as ſoon as I went in; it is worth twelve ſhil- 
| eap pyrchaſe have I made for you 


SE. bt. Adm.» .-.. 
Worth nete Killings" and to give the poor 
Bby; thought I, only 


ve; it hurt my feelings 
very much; and I believe, inſtead of receiving the 
ti- 


tude, I rather appeared grave, as if ſomewhat diſ- 


ſatisfied. Perhaps, I did wrong, but it was na- 
ture's impulſe. My heart approved not the pur- 
chaſe; and I have not been accuſtomed to diſſi- 


+ 
- 


mulation. . - 

Do you think it is too dear, Henrietta? faid ſhe, 
becauſe I did not receive it with the pleaſure ſhe 
might have expected me to have exprefſed. 

No, aunt, I replied, certainly not too dear; 
the umbrella is quite new. I then thanked her for 
it, but not with heart-felt pleaſure, -as I had uſed 
to do for preſents of a much leſs value. TI ſhall 


hardly ever uſe the umbrella, but it will revive 


the remembrance of the poor boy's diftreſs.” 
It does not become me, to be ſure, to cenſure 


any of my aunt's conduct; but do not you 
ur Emily, lie woul d have been . 
to have given the boy the full price that he aſked, 
and eſpecially as he had made known his diſtreſs; 


and even if he had not been diſtreſſed, was it quite 


right to take advantage of his youth? But my 
4 is alone, fo 1 muſt again ſtop before I can 
fenen, © 32 

As ſhall riſe early in the morning before my aunt 


is up, for I ought not to deprive her of my com- 


"any now I have only afew days to ſtay with her. 
el — . f When 


e 07 TT ESI 


wy 
3 8 


pleaſure muſt ariſe from ſuch acts of benevolence ! 
How many worthy people, labouring under great 


Five o'chleck. 


When Lwent to bed laſt nig AE” 
et up at this hour, for the of 
Fatale as my aunt rites at r 9 
Would you believe it, I 0 
whole night; the umbrella 
thoughts perpetually. I would rather have a hun- 
dred ſhowers upon my head than the uneaſineſs I 
have had ſince I went to bed. The boy's family, 


4 


ol le ſcarce a ; 


preſented itſelf LW, 


I thought, muſt certainly have been once in better 


circumſtances, for the common people never uſe 


umbrellas. - O what a heavy trial! eſpecially for 


thoſe who have too noble a heart to beg, and too 
much delicacy to make their caſe known. How 
much more do fuch people fuffer than the idle 
ſtreet beggars. If I ſhould ever be rich, I will 
make it my buſineſs to imitate the example of Cla- 
riſſa's Mama, by ſeeking for the unfortunate, in 
order to alleviate their. diſtreſſes. What a lating 


embarraſſment, migat be rendered hap 
and great, if ſuch characters were m 
of their 


more ſolid. ſatisfaction than the ſplendor of the ball- 
room, or the entertainments n 3 , 


e 


deareſt Emily. \ 
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enquiry. And would it not ard them 
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under ſome pretext, to n to ſee . | 
her mother wanted any thi 

I then took my leave of Mrs. Ce 
how me EN me io he 


we are ſiſters. in ſentiment * 

Clariſſa received us with open — : . Maria 
no ſooner heard us, than ſhe ran to expreſs her joy, 
laying down her book, with which ſhe had been 
entertaining her ſiſter. I'll read no more, 4 ſhe, 
now you are come; I ſhall read ſo much the 

efſon to-morrow. Yes, yes, ſaid Olariſſa, he I 

believe, for you have commonly a book 1 Nur 

hand when your work is done. 

Maria enquired how Sophia's Mama did, and if 
ſhe had forgot her. Forgot you, my dear, replied 
Sophia, no, ſhe talks of you e very 18s and was 
very ſorry to part with you; and I was ſorry, So- _ 
phia, to leave you and your Mama too, faid Ma- 
ria; but you know I muſt love my own Mama 
and ſiſters beſt. 

Mrs. Glanville came to favour us with her com- 

pany, after we had been together about an hour. 

She ordered in coffee and tea, but my heart was too 

heavy to reliſh any refreſhment, 3 Juſt as I found it 

when ſeparating from you. 

But I will give our converſation, inſtead of dwel- 
ling upon my feelings, which you eñn more eaſily 
imagine than I deſcribe. _ ; 

Mrs. Glanville. You are all fo grave, my dear 

children (for ſo ſhe conſidered, and fo ſhe ſpoke of 

our little ſiſterhood) come, come, be chearful. 

What! you are not going 8 as far as the _ 

G r 


2 4 ö 5 
; 8 


. 5 1 
0 1 *. 


18 CAPERS) ber ag fron; and you cam write ti 
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"Jndies> you do not part now but with the hope of 


| help being concerne 
- "Mana, at Henrietta's leaving us. — 
us fo part with our intimate*fgends. 
"Mrs. Glanville, Frue, if you was to ſee them no 
more; but when the diſtance is not fo very great, 
nor the time fixed for her return fo very long, 
your, grief ſhould not be fo exceffive as to preven 
the enjoyment of your preſent interview. A litk 
abſence will but endear you to each other, and gin 
additional „ our next meeting. 
Siopbin. I have really found it fo, Kiadaor, I 
makes comtion joy rife into rapture. 
Maria. We cannot tead together, Mama, no 
work together, nor take a walk together in the 
garden, or in the fields. 
Mrs. Glanville. If your pleafure” was not intet- 
rupted this weck, it might the next. You cannat 
always be as you now are, happy in your little ſ6- 
ciety. You cannot always be at home with you 
parents. You muſt live ſometime: probably at 3 
"diftance from us; or, ſuppoſing you could live al 
ways at home, your parents cannot always live 
with you. We muſt die, my dear, as well 2 
Jalia; and this we ought never to forget. Bul 
Henrietta is not dying; if ſhe was, you would 
have cauſe to głieve. 


We fhould not, my dear, fix our affections apon 


* 8 2 
Cleft 1 een 
e . E 


any thing earthly. All is uncertain. What we 

delign this evening may be fruſtrated to-trongow, 
by ſome unexpetted incident. hs 

Maria. But difappuintments, Mama, ate not 


- 


very agreeable. 
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pe of Mrs. Glawoille. That Laeknowledge; 6 


ite u times. even diſappointments may be ſerviceable wo * 


always to be re- 
2 a certain 
down an old houſe, 
one in its He had 
and provided the materials. In 
the mean time, he received tidings that his affairs 
in the Weſt-Indies required his preſence ; in confe- 
quence of which, der was obliged to delay the bnild- 
ing till his return. During his abſence, a dreadful 
fire broke out at his next bre, and the old 
hoaſe was burnt to the ground; fo that if he had 
built when he intended, his new houſe would pro- 
a, NY bably have been conſumed to afhes, which would 
de been a much greater loſs. Was he then un- 
fortunate in his difappointment ? 
Maria. No, certainly; for by that Ae 
— this gentleman ſavęd his money and his man- 
Mrs. Glanville. Let not then diſappointments 
Vex = CES CUTS. OE not what is 
a ee promote our 
even by coun g our deſigns and 
poling our wiſhes. Wo ean ſay now, but this 


{ grieved 


wiſh ; neither are 
g I remember 
man, who intended” 10 
and build a m 
formed the plan, 


eparation of Henrietta's, which you are all 
for, may be — of ſome advantage both to 


her and 1 
I knew that it really was for 


Maria. her fe: 
| ſhould be glad wy going, ca I love 
3 2 1 


* It appears in the ſequel, that this 8 of the youn yoon 
friends was rendered happy for Henrietta by an event whi 
probably would not have taken place if ſhe had remained with 
with her aunt, 


o C , 3 5 
2 5 
7 4 1 


us. Tl eo rv area | 
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deus But then ſhe muſt come again. 
Henrietta? 


e. 


ſpirits, ſeeing they were rather low. I believe he 


2 her any cauſe for the leaſt ſuſpicion that 
indeed, is it really fo, I efteem and love my aun 


Almoſt two o'clock, 


Will you 


my dear, I ſhall ſoon ſee you 
E vou for your affectionate 
! = roar; "= leave you mine in rewrn, my ſweet girl. 
The time allotted for this viſie being expired, 
hurried away, and ſprung into the coach, which 
ſtood ready at the door. Sophia inſtantly followel 

by our ſudden departure we ſaved many 


nr N 


154. amiable girl firſt Wen me home, a 


drove to her mother's immediately, ſaying only, | 

God bleſs wo, my: dive ;_come- again foon 3 is Cl 
to your aunt; Mama and I will come to ſa be 

her before long. God bleſs you! Adieu! And ſv 

was out of fightin a moment. 


I found myſelf more compoſed at laſt than I ex 
pected. My aunt deſired me to take ſome ſuppei 
but I could not eat. She endeavoured to raiſe my 


attributed my concern chiefly to my leaving her; 
I did not undeceive her; what could I do 1 
this caſe ? It would not have been right to ban 


ve Sophia and Clariſſa better —4 her. Nah 


as I have great reaſon to do, for ſhe is to me a8 
mother. N 
I ſhall now try if I can get a little ſleep, for it i 
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Seven in the morning. - 


1 ſcarce cloſed my eyes the whole night. My 


mind was occupied wich thinking how much my 
aunt would miſs me, and. that if ſhe ſhould be fick; . 
no one would Wait upon her like her Henrietta. - © 
I alſo thought much of our ſiſterhood. | TP 
Iwill write to you as ſoon as 1 arrive at Briſtol. 
In-the mean time, bear in remembrance your 


HENRIETTA, 


P.'S. I hear the voice of my much eſteemed Dr. 
Clarges, whom I call Papa: he is a worthy man; 
be is come to give me his bleſſing before I go. 


” * 
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Emily Fenſhaw to Henrietta Thornton. >. 


YOU lament, dear. girl, your leaving 
your m__ friends; what muſt I hen do, who 
am going ſo far from my parents? ? 
And where are you travelling to, Emily ? I think 
I hear you fay. I will tell ou. 
My brother and ſiſter are going for ſome months 
to Lauſanne 3-and I am to go with them to be a 
companion for my ſiſter. Our departure is fixed 
for next Tueſday, Your journey 


ney to Briſtol is but 
a neighbourly viſit compared with mine. I. would 


much rather ſtay with Papa and Mama; but I 
know my conſenting to go gives them ay voy 


7 


* 


a 
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faction; and that is ſufficient to determine me what 
to do. We muſt not only pleaſe ourſelves, but 
=», endeavour to pleaſe others tao, eſpecially our pa- 
rents and our intimate friends. Nor is that all; 
» Wwe thould be uſeful to as vom ply > fre 
» tures as opportunity admits of. The working and 
reading parties . you and 
Four friends 'muſt now be relinquiſhed,” at leaſt 
for a time. I ſhall ſcribble a little journal on my 
tour of what I ſee, hear, and obſerve, and let you 
have the peruſal of it when I return. I am alway 
highly delighted you know with travelling; bu 
then I mu rpc of Mama, 3 
Mama, did T That is impoſſible. 
ſend a letter e I ſhall always encloſe one 


for Henrietta; and Mama's packet for me muſt } 


never be ſent without one from you for Emily. 
Remember that. In the mean time, I ſhall think 
of you every day, and talk about you with my ſiſter, 
by whom you are much eſteemed. This I ſhould 


do, If 1 was ten times as far diſtant as Switzer- 


land. No country can ever make me forget my 
dear friend Henrietta, 2 | 
I had ſome hope that my brother William would 
bow * able to pay us a viſit, but gs — 
he belongs to is preparing for a grand review. 
Dd wk for him to 1 
the amiable members of our female ſociety. For 
den you do not admit gentlemen in g l, 
yet brothers and near relations of the other ſex, 
may certainly be introduced, withaut giving any 
cauſe for ill-natured remarks. You ſee L call it 
our ſociety, though I have not yet had the happi- 
neſs of making my perſonal antrẽc among you ; but 


come acquainted with 
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| am often preſent in imagination, and ſhall conti- 


nue to be fo. 


When Sophia has fvithed the fap mount, he:fp. © 


obliging as to ſend it to my dear Tam 
called away. Farewel. 


Remain . the friend of your _ 


LETTER 
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Henrietta Thornton to Sophia Pemberton. 


ACCORDING to promiſe, here comes 
aletter from your friend K This populous 
city pleaſes me nat ſo well as our country retreat. 
This you will readily believe, as you alſo ate ac- 
cuſtomed to a rural life; and I have often heard 
8 that you would not exchange your neat 


dwelling for the moſt fumptuous houſe in 


London. We cannot have every 
ing to our C 
time with the moſt worthy friend of my mo- 
ther ; a ſenſible affable lady, for whom ſhe always 


thing 


expreſſed the greateſt eſteem. why then ſhould 1 


not be contented and happy, though 1 cannot ſee 
the ſheep or the lambs, a I ſhall 
here X Mrs Bedford has given 
me a pleaſant little room above ſtairs, which com- 
mands a view into the c Ie is next to ber 
bed- chamber. She knows I am a great letter ſcrib- 
bler, and have a taſte for reading, 3 
-C 


acecord- 
le fancies; and I am at this 


* - 
* 


EMILY, 


* 
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book · caſe and a writing deſk into my ſitting · com. 
, How friendly this is]! What attention the pays to 
every thing which ſhe thinks ws contribute to my 
: happineſs 
thank you dear Madatn faid I, for fo 
much goodnels, ifs, kifing her hand. 
2 I had a put eſteem for your worthy mother, 
Tad ſhe, and I love you as her daughter. For her 
fake, and for yours too, I will do all that lies in 
my power to make your life paſs agreeably. She 
added, ſince it has pleaſed God to take away 
your mother, you may conſider me as ſuch; yes, 
you ſhall be my daughter. Will that pleaſe 
you, my dear? If I was not pleaſed with goodneſs 
ike this, Madam, I ſhould not be worthy your 
notice. Upon my knees I thank you, and will 
endeavour to approve myſelf your dutiful daughter. 
No knee homage to me, faid the good lady; 
riſe, and never knee] to any but your heavenly 
Parent. I defire no other r than 
to ſee you chearful and contented. 
Mrs. Bedford has a fon about ſixteen years of 
1 age; ; 2 my dear Sophia, I believe, the good 
lady has many anxious moments on his account. 
1 He does not appear to me to love her as ſhe de- 
ſerves; he is not ſo attentive to pleaſe his mother 
| 2 chink a fon ought to be. I ſhall endeavour to 
ſupply bis deficiency, in ſome degree. 
Mrs. Bedford is remarkably fond of e ſo 
when we are alone I will read to her. She has 
kindly faid, that I ſhall go with her to the theatre 
ſome evening, when there is a play which ſhe 
thinks an 1 ructive one; for the generality of 
ys ſhe condemns, as highly pernicious to young 
* eſpecially comedies; but a good * d 
| e 


r dt a —— 


yes, 


leaſe 


Ineſs 
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Bedford has no objection to; ſhe has a feeling, 
ſenſible heart, and is very benevolent to the poor. 
I muſt mention one little anecdote which her 
maid told me laſt night when I was going to bed. 
Not far from this houſe, Madam, ſaid ſhe; there 


is a priſon for debtors. My miſtreſs knows the jailor, * 1 


a very humane man; and gave him, ſome years/ago, * 


a general order to ſend her word when there were 


any perſons confined for ſmall debts, and who had 
families. Through his recommendation, ſhe has li- 
berated many priſoners, even for debts of five, ten, 
and fifteen pounds; and once, added the maid, I 
carried to the jailor twenty, for a man, by trade 
a ſhoemaker, ſober, honeſt, and induſtrious, but 
burthened with a numerous family, who' is now 
again reſtored to his wife and children; and through 
my miſtreſs's recommendation amongſt her ac- 
quaintance, he has buſineſs enough to employ him- 
ſelf and ſeveral journ She ſent him mo- 
ney to buy leather ; ſhe lent it him (ſhe ſaid) but, 
l believe ſhe will never aik him for it again. O 
Madam, faid this communicative maid, you do 
not know how charitable'my miſtreſs is. And, in- 
deed, from her account, the name of Bedford is as 
well known in her little circle, as that of the phi- 
lanthropic Howard in the circle of Europe. 
My new Mama calls me. T ſhall reſume my 
pen the moment I can return to my little writing- 
chamber. Hh "ok we, 
Some company coming in, to whom I am a 
perfect ſtranger, and who wanted to ſpeak to Mrs. 
Bedford upon private buſineſs, I have taken the 
opportunity of retiring to fill the remainder of my 
ſheet of paper. e 3 
G 3 1 
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I muſt now write you the occurrences of my 

_ T diffiked the thoughts of travelling in a ſtage- 
coach, but found it much more agreeable than 1 
th pected. The weather was very favourable ; and 
L  belides Miſs Clarges, I had the good fortune to 
meet wich entertaining company. 1 
_ dad, that was not 


An incident occurred on the 
urintereſſingg. . 
At a little * we ſtopped to breakfaſt, 
| and to exchange es, we ſaw an old infirm may 
ſpeaking to a coachman. I obſerved, that he 
ſpoke in a ſupplicating tone, and ſoon heard the 
coachman fay, ne, I cannot take you, unleſs you 
can pay. The old man faid, I will pay you when 
| E I live but a little way A the road 
j lige; if you will ſend a little boy with me, you 
1 ſhall have the money. It is not worth my while, 
ſaid the coachman; they that have no money muſt 
walk on foot. Hearing this, I called to the coach- 
SHES ES: 
outſide ngers? Three fhillings, ſaid he, 
that is too — loſe. — J, there is 
your fare then; take the poor man up in the baſket. 
Who could have been ſatisfied to have fat at eaſe 
in a coach, and have left a decrepid old man to 
walk, and without money, and the night juſt at 
hand? Before we ſet off, I ordered him ſome beer 
And bread and cheeſe at the inn, which he had bat 


kc 
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I. would not communicate this occurrence to 


every one, leaſt it mould have the appearance of 
co oftentation; my dear Henrietta will put no ſuch 
W'-- unkind conſtruction upon it. 3 op 
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I ſend you with this a letter of Emily's. _—_ 
to return it as ſoon as you have read it. _ 


Your” s moſt alfeAtongtely, 
8 HENRIBTTA. 


LETTER XXVII. 


Spbia Pembertah ts Henrieta Thru. 


DEAR generous Henrietta, with what 
rapture does my mother ſpeak of your goodneſs. 
All the virtuous part of mankind muſt efteem you. 
Let your rich, careful aunt be as frugal as ſhe 
wiſhes to be, you will one day be her heireſs, and 
then you can more fully i 121 * 99 — 
affections of your heart. 0 

But what have I to inform oy pp of! the heart of 
your Sophia 1s greatly, opp oppreſſ 
Mr. Glanville, who we thought was ſo rich, 
has ſcarcely enough left for a comfortable majnte- 
nance, All his þ arcs; oh in the Weſt-Indies, 
which were his princi upport, have latel 
failed; they have decreaſed in profit for ces 
years, and he has contracted large gy and loft 
an expenſive law-ſuit, ſo that it 5 ſuppoſed very 
little will remain when the creditors are paid. 
His houſe in town, his elegant ville, and beau- 
tiful gardens, his coach and = all are to be fold, 
and — himſelf will be obliged to go abroad, to en- 
n if poffible to retrieve bis affairs, 4 


10 
1ſumptuous table. I have been for a conſiderable 
| time my mother's principal fervant. I have lived 


miſtreſs bears this trial with ſurpriſing fortitude 'and 
-__ compolure, and grieves for nothing but the abſence 
of her huſband; that, no doubt, to Mrs. Glan- 


How much to be pitied is our dear Clariſſa 


| Yet the will, I hope, be in a much better ſitua, 


tion than I am at preſent. But then I have the 
advantage of having been accuſtomed for ſome 
to move in an humble ſphere. Since my dear 
er's death, we have had no livery ſervants, no 


alone with her, retired from the world, but not the 
leſs happy on that account. But our much-eſteemed 
Clariſſa has been brought up in a very different 
ſtile ; ſhe has lived in ſplendor (which with moſt 
young people conſtitutes their principal happineſs) 
and that will make a reverſe of fortune more diffi- 
cult to be ſuſtained. And how will Miſs Caroline 
bear all this? To her high ſpirit it will be almoſt 


inſuppoctable. Firſt, to have loſt her beauty by 


the ſmall-pox ; and now, to have the greater mor- 
tification of being obliged to give up her routs, 


dancing parties, cards, and comedies; to live in a 


leſs ſplendid houſe; to have no longer a coach at 
her command, nor ſervants in livery to attend her. 
This change of ſcene will be a continual ſource of 
grief that her proud heart is ill qualified to bear. 

Ho ſuddenly may adverſity ariſe ! A gracious 


and inſtructive Providence ſhews us the inſtability 


of all earthly. felicity, and teaches us the folly of 


placing our principal delight and pleaſure in what 


we muſt certainly be deprived of by death, and 


may much ſooner loſe by many unforeſeen events. 


uſan, Mrs. Glanville's maid, told us that her 


ville muſt be the heavieſt of all her preſent afflic- 
| tions. 
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tions. If you was but here, you would aſſiſt me in 
comforting the afflicted Clariſſa. To-morrow I 
ſhall pay her a vifit. And then Maria comes again 
by defire of Mama, to ſpend ſome days at our houſe; 1 
that ſweet girl is a favourite of mine. Mama ry + * 

Adieu. Be ever the friend of 


e affedtionate and obliged 8 
| SOPHIA: 


LETTER XXVIl. 


Sophia Pemberton to Henrietta Thornton. = 


WHEN I went to St. James $ Place, I 
found Clariſſa employed in tranſcribing ſome pa- 
pers for her father. Maria was fitting in the win- 
dow at work. As ſoon as I entered, Clariſſa faid, 
I am glad you are come, my dear Sophia. Your 
company is. particularly acceptable, at this time, to 
give me a little relief from a difficult piece of ſer- 
vice T have in hand. We then — into the” fol- 
lowing converſation. 

Clariſſa. Vou know, without doubt, my dear 
Sophia, what a loſs my parents have ſuſtained. . 

Sophia. Ves, my dear friend; and I ſhare in your 
affliction as if the misfortune was my own... _ 

Clariſ/a. The loſs would not have grieved me ſo 
much, but that in conſequence of it my dear * 
is under the neceſſity of leaving the country, and 
going to a very diſtant land; that 


[ Here * s heart was too fl wll to n x 
_—_—_ 
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 Afaria. Yes, over the wide fea, where fo many 
- Sophia (interrupting her) But, my dear, God 
„ daa well preſerve us upon the ocean as upon the 
land. There are more periſh upon land by miſ- 
Br” AJ ſortunes than upon the ſea. Compare the ſhip- 
orecks Which happen with the ſafe voyages that 
Axe made. I have been told, they are proportion- 
ably very few; ſo that we may with good reaſon 
hope to ſee your dear Papa again. 
_ Clariſſa. That hope is our only comfort. The 
loſs of fortune is the leaſt thing to be regretted. 
We many be very happy without ſo many ſervants; 
and walking will more contribute to our health 
than riding in a coach. How many inſtances do 
we daily fee of perſons who labour for their ſub- 
port, that are more content and happy than others 
who abound in wealth? But the loſs of a father 
nothing can recompence. 

Caroline (entering). I thought, fiſter, you had 
ſame work to do for Papa that required diſpatch, 
and muſt be done by to-morrow. 

_ Clariſſa. I am nearer finiſhing it than you are 
aware df. 3 7 
Caroline. So much the better, for I cannot help 

You now. I have to copy into my book a new 
| Feffon, which Mifs B-——has obligingly lent me, 
and it muſt be returned in the morning. 

_ Clariſſa, I would not willingly let another un- 
dertake what Papa bras defired me to do for him. 
I wauld rather fit up the whole night to complete 
| it. My Papa would certainly ſuppoſe I thought 

it troubleſome to do any thing for him if I em- 

pojee a Eputy. HR 
EM | Maria. 


” | 
— 
, 


neceſſary; and, Maria will de a thouſand little fer- 


handſome a building as this, I dare ſay we can keep 
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Afaria. That is true, ſiſter; and I wiſh 1 REY 


write as well as you, for then perhaps Papa wor 
give me ſomething to do for him. PIP 


„* : 


Caroline. But do you know, that next month 
we are to leave this houſe, and live in one not half” ©. 
ſo large, and that we ſhall only have one which. | 


Maria. If Papa was but well, I ſhould. 
that; if Papa was better, then Mama 'wbuld" 
cry ſo much. 1125 n wo. 

Clariſſa, We have here, it is true, a great num- 


ber of apartments, but we do not occupy them all ; 


a proof that we have no need of ſo man 
Maria. There are fix or ſeven rooms which we 
do not make much uſe of. As we ſhall net have 
ſo many to clean, we can do with fewer ſervants 
very well. I will wait upon you, dear Mama, 
and on my fiſters, in the ſtead of one. I can do 
many little offices, and I would willingly.do more 
if I could. RE, 5 
Caroline. Maria wait like a ſervant! that will 
be very pretty indeed. And ſuch à bouſe for 
people of faſhion, to live in, and only one ſervant! 
Clariſſa. A number of ſervants, my dear, are 
kept by many more for ſhew and parade than 
real uſe; they haye not all of them full employ- 
ment; and how many things are there in a family 
lice ours which we need not be aſhamed to do. 
Surely we three can do the work of two ſervants. 
If you will undertake, Caroline, the -finer 
needle-work, I will repair and mend where it is 


vices which are uſeful in à family; and as to the 
houſe we ſhall next live in, if not ſo large and 


it 
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it next, and we ſhall have room enough. We ſiſ- 


ters can, ſurely, all fleep in one chamber; or, per- 
one of us will fleep with Mama. I hope we 
ſhall manage to have a bed-chamber for a friend. 
©. Fahne. But what friends of yours will come to 
; mow, think you ? 
| ſs. 1 hope none of thoſe whom I call 
Fends af capable of flighting us in our adverſity. 
Though many of thoſe. with whom you have 


fl an acquaintance, may poſſibly noto not 


know you; and perhaps you yourſelf ha better ne- 
ver have known. _ 

Caroline. Do you ſuppoſe my acquaintance will 
ever flight me? Indeed, fifter, you are greatly 
miſtaken. Tou do not know the world. 
| Clariſſa. Have you ſeen any of them ſince the 
affairs of Papa have been made public ? 

* Caroline, It would not be . you know, 
for me to go out now; nor could I enjoy much 
pleaſure, fiace it muſk have become the general to- 
pic of converſation. I ſhall wait a few weeks, and 
by that time other topics will ariſe, and our change 
of circumſtances” will be forgotten. I have ſeen 
many ladies at balls and concerts whoſe parents 

5 have ſuffered loſſes as well as ours. 

ö Clariſſa.” But, fiſter, pray have any of your ac- 
quaintance called upon you to condole with you 
upon this _ ed change ? 

"Caroline. | ſuppoſe they have not heard of it. 

+ Clariſſa. Hoo can that be, if it is a general topic 
of converſation? What did they think of your 
ſtaying away from the laſt concert? 

Caroline. O, that they might not vonder at my 
adſence, I ſent word 1 was ſomewhat indiſpoſed. 

* 
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Clariſſa. You may be very ſure, my dear ſiſter, 
they muſt have heard of our ſituation. Wait > 
a-while to ſee who will | enquire after you, from * 
your card parties. They will think you have naw *-- 1 
no more money to play with, and thereforg 
you are no longer fit company for them. 

Caroline. Y ou are miſtaken, ſiſter, 1 aflzffe your”. 

Clariſſa. Well, well, we ſhall fee. 

The coach was at the door; Maria went with 
me; I only juſt law Mrs. Glanville. The ami- 
able lady wore the countenance of grief. Ob, 
that it was in my power to alleviate the forrows 
of friends I have ſo much reaſon t6 love and 

Dear Sophia, faid Maria, as we drove from the 
door, 1 ſhall not long have a coach to rige in; I dare 
ſay this will be the laſt time. Mama fays ſhe will 
never uſe it any more, unleſs it be when we re- 
move, and tnen it will be fold. 

And I would adviſe my dear Maria, faid I, to 
think no more of it. I believe it is more healthful 
to walk than to ride. The body has more exerciſe 
and motion; nor are we ſo liable to catch cold 
when we walk, the air coming more equally upon 
us. When the wind blows in at a coach window, 
we are more likely to take cold than when we are 
expoſed to the open air. On foot we have alſo 
a much better view of the beautiful landſcapes of 
nature; we can now only ſee a ſmall part at once ; 
and as the coachman drives at preſent, the quick 
ſucceſſion of objects almoſt makes us giddy to 
view them. 65 

Maria, I am moſt grieved for Mama; and it 

a will 
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tion. When we alighted from the coach, my dear 
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will go hard with Caroline, who was fo fond of 
ing in the coach; ſhe often defpiſed thoſe that 
perhaps humble 
* ws little, for Mama has often ſaid the is 
oud. | 


-» MN Wia. We ſhould never deſpiſe our inferiors; 
for Sven in our beſt days we are inferior to many 


others; and we ſhould have thought ourſelves ill 


treated, if thoſe who moved in a higher rank had 
treated us with diſdain. Pride is hateful both to 
God and to man. | | 


We ſoon came in view of our retired habita- 


Mama caught Maria in her arms, and faid, nothing 
ſhould be wanting in ber power to make her viſit 
agreeable. Atlength, Maria, looking around about 
faid, I wiſh that we may have juſt ſuch a houſe as 
this is; a very large houſe is not to my taſte, Why 
< we t _ 23 that are never uſed ? — 
elie ve, ſaid m ama, that many unaccup! 
chambers have — riſe to the fooliſh ſtories of 
apparitions. If a brick happens to fall down the 
chimney in the night, none dare go to ſee what is 
the matter ; and till the room is examined, they 


think it is haunted, and the door perhaps is kept 


locked, which ſerves but to ſtrengthen the ſtory. 
I remember, ſaid Maria, one Winter evening 


in a prodigious ſtorm, the chimney-board fell down 


in the chamber over the room where we were ſit- 
ting ; it made a moſt dreadful noiſe ; and even our 
man Thomas ſeemed afraid to go up ſtairs alone, it 


being a chamber that was ſeldom opened. 


The dear creature's prattle was ſo agreeable and 


lively, that we forgot we had had no refrethment. 


Our little ſupper was foon ready, and we hou 


the 
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the remainder of the evening very chearfully ; and, 
after our uſu al recommendation of ourſelves to the 
protection of the Almighty, we retired to relt v8 

Clariſſa will write to you herſelf; but ſhe welner 
wait, ſhe ſaid, till her heart was more at ea 
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LETTER XXIX. 


Henrietta Thorntan to Sophia Pemberton. | 


? NEVER, no never, my dear Sophia, 
has my heart been ſo much oppreſſed as at the pe- 
ruſal of your letter. O, how ſuddenly may the 
moſt proſperous ſcenes be changed. Rich one year, 
and poor the next! My heart feels very ſenſibly 
for our dear friend Clariſſa. But I am fure the 
will bear the trial much better than her ſiſter Ca- 
toline. That girl was proud of her beauty, and a 
fickneſs removed it in a few days; ſhe was elated 
with her rank in life, and the expectation of a great 
fortune, and lo! the treaſure is led, What will ſhe 
do under this reverſe of circumitznces ? I am of your 
opinion, that her acquaintance of the gay world 
will not come near her. Adverſity is the touch- 
ſtone of true friendſhip. A little time will ſhew 
her they were but Summer friends, or I am much 
miſtaken. 5 rt aro 

Poor girl! ſhe myſt now exchange play for 
work, and gay company. for domeſtic retirement, 
for which the has laid in no proviſion. Her mind 
is quite unfurniſhed, and ſhe never takes up 3 
book unleſs it is a comedy or a novel. 3 
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My new Mama took me laſt night to the theatre. 
bat pleaſure could I enjoy while thoſe I love 
preſſed with grief. | affure you my enter. 
went was very ſmall. I might forget the ſitu- 
A 'of my friends for the moment, but the 
thought of it returned with double force upon my 
mind between every act. 

wy principal enjoyment now is reading. I 
found the hiſtory of Pamela in my book-caſe, 
which juſt ſuits my taſte at this time. My aunt 
would never let me peep into a novel; but my 
Mama's good friend, Mrs, Bedford, has no objec- 
tron to a book of this kind, provided it has a good 
moral tendency. She thinks thoſe people run into 
the other extreme, who condemn all fictions. But, 


added ſhe, for your caution, my dear Henrietta, let 


me ſay, there are ſo many which tend to corrupt 
the mind inftead of improving it, that I would 
never have you. purchaſe or read a novel, without 
firſt aſking the' opinion of ſome good friend whoſe 
judgment you can confide in. The works of Ri- 
chardſon -you may ſafely read, I think, though I 
ſhould not put them into the hands of all girls of 
your age. 


Mrs. Bedford wiſhed much to engage her ſon to 


read to us on an evening, but his taſte lies quite 


anothzr way, Cards pleaſe him much better ; he 
would play till day-light; but Mrs. Bedford is of 
opinion, that we may ſpend our time much more 
agreeably. There are many other amuſements, 
which are in ſome degree uſeful as well as divert- 
ing; but in cards, ſhe ſays, ſhe can find nothing 
of improvement. On the contrary, they often 
ruffle the temper of the loſer; and the winner, 
when his gain is any thing conſiderable, much feel 

an 
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an unpleaſing ſenſation for his adverſary's loſs, 
unleſs avarice has cloſed up the avenues of ſen{ghi 
2a lity. Though I believe the card - table is nd 


go of reſort for the miſer. The chance of loſſj; 

the great 2 him to enjey any pleaſure in luchY f 

wy ments, however faſhionable. . 
This youth, Mr. Bedford I mean gives 

8 little ſatisfaction to his worthy parent. She ſheds 

Y 


a 4 tears on his account. 
e aſked me this morning if I would take a walk 
with him. We can fay to my mother, fays he, 
that we are going to church. Male ke. 

How, Sir! ſaid I, will you tell your good mother 
ſuch a falſehood ? No, ſurely, there is nothing 
ſo baſe and mean as to deceive a friend, eſpecially 
a parent. On the contrary, I would not choſe to 
walk out, unleſs your mother was with us. He 
looked diſpleaſed; but that certainly was not the 
as to prevail with me to humour him. 

wonder why he is ſo often out, his Mother is 
ſuch an engaging woman. He has formed, I fear, 
an acquaintance with ſome young men, in whoſe 
company he takes more delight than in that of the 
beſt friend he has in the world, his amiable and af- 
fectionate parent; for with all his faults, ſhe is 


very fond of him. 
HENRIETTA. 
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LETTER XXX. 


Sophie Pemberton to Henrietta Thornton. 


Mf. GLANVILLE took his leave 
r afternoon. It was a moving ſcene in- 
deed. I was preſent at his departure. O, what 
tears? But I muſt not dwell upon it now; it is too 
much, and yet I cannot quit the ſubject 

Mrs. Glanville had defired me to bring Maria 
home, and to dine with her, which I did, and we 
paſſed the day in as comfortable a manner as cir- 
cumſtances would admit of. 

I ſhall communicate ſuch particulars as have 
come to my knowledge, but muſt firſt relate to you 
a little incident which does honour to the heart of 
Clariſſa. Hb | 

J have told you, I think, that Mr. Glanville 
had a brother who lives at a ſmall country ſeat, not 
very far from London. There had long ſubſiſted 
a miſunderſtanding betwixt them; they were upon 
no terms ef friendſhip; they did not even viſit 
each other; and ſtudiouſly avoided accidental in- 
terviews. 1 | 

We were all together in the hall, when Cla- 
riſſa appeared to be loſt in thought; ſhe had not 
, ſpoke for ſome minutes: and ſtood alone at one of 


the windows which commands a view of the road, 


I faw her take out a handkerchief to wipe off a 
falling tear; on a ſudden ſhe went to Papa. May 
I, Sir, take the liberty to aſk if you have taken 
leave 
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jeave of uncle Anthony; No, Clary, anſwered 
Mr. Glanville; but I forgive him, and when 1 
am gone, I would have you viſit, him; I reg — 
former prohibition. You then forgive him, PA? 
Now my heart is more eaſy. She had no ſ@ilge 
ſaid this than ſhe left the room. Mr. G | 
1 could not reſtrain his tears upon this oc- 
Cation, 

Clariſſa was abſent ſo long, that her Mama be- 
gan to wonder what ſhe could be doing, and de- 
ſired Caroline to call her ſiſter. She quickly re- 
turned, and faid Clariſſa was not in the houſe, nor 
did the ſervants know where ſhe was gone. Is this 
a time to be away when Papa is juſt going, added 
Caroline, You ſhould not find fault with r 
ſiſter till you know whether ſhe merits it, faid her 
Mama; but that is too much your cuſtom, Caroline. 

] was that moment going to the door, when a 
ſervant entered the hall, informing us, that Miſs 
Clariſſa had ordered the chaiſe, and was gone out 
nit, | 

Well now, Mama, is that well done, faid Ca- 
roline, to be drove out without ſaying a word to 
any body, and without aſking you or Papa leave? 
Your ſiſter, replied Mrs. Glanville, is fo dutiful 
and diſcreet, that ſhe has certainly ſome good rea- 
fon for what ſhe is doing. Has the ſaid nothing to 
you, Sophia, ſaid Mrs. Glanville. 

No, Madam, replied I, I only heard her ſay 
once, that ſhe coutd wiſh her Papa and her uncle 
were friends again before her Papa went away. 
Perhaps ſhe may be gone to | 

A likely ſtory, interrupted Caroline : I ſuppoſe 
ſhe is ſuch a coward, that ſhe could not bear to ſee 
Papa go, and that's the reaſon her ladyſhip has 
taken a ride. 


I do 
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I I do not think ſo, faid Maria; our dear ſiſter, I "© 
Clariſſa, would not let Papa go without a farewell 1 
X kiss, that I am fure of, . Caroline. Pray don't you | 


Ide pert, Maria, faid Caroline. r 
92 2 fie, Caroline! What, going to quarrel with _ 
* ſiſter when Papa has not many hours to be Ml © 
* you, exclaimed Mrs. Glanville: and turning 21 
herſelf to Maria, you muſt always ſpeak reſpect- Ml 
fully to your elder lifter. Wo y 


Poor Maria burſt into tears, and faid, ſobbing a will 
if her little heart would burſt, I cannot bear to hea WF | a 
any 2 e ill of Clariſſa. alt 

Mr 


Ar. Glanville caught the ſweet girl in his arms, 7 
called her his charming Maria, and ſaid, my love) 
child, you muſt always live in love and harmony - 
with your ſiſters. When any of them do any 1 7 
thing wrong, endeavour rather to apologize for it 5 | 
than to aggravate the offence ; and I recommend Ml ©" 
the fame behaviour to you Caroline and Clariſſa; WW. a 
and never accuſtom yourſelves to find fault with "ai 

each other upon trifling occaſions ; always be duti- 25 
ful to your Mama, and do every thing which 55 
you know will give her pleaſure, that when 5 
return, your Mama may be able to commend you 
for behaviour. | 2 

Maria then ran to her Mama, and ſaid, in a lov 
voice, pray ſorgive me, but ſiſter Caroline did no 
do right to ſpeak lo ſlightingly of Clariſſa. 

In the mean time the ſervant came to inform 
us dinner was ready; and before we had fat down, \ 
Clariſſa came into the room with a countenance Ii ©" - 

wil 


full of joy, introducing her uncle Anthony. 

Her father ſtarted back with aſtoniſhment. Mrs. 
Glanville roſe from her chair; all were ftruck 

ſpeechleſs with the unexpected ſcene, when 3 


7 
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iſ immediately threw herſelf on her knees before 
her father. F. orgive me, ſaid ſhe, dear Tapes A 
| have been to bring my uncle Anthony ; you 
laid you forgave him; he wiſhes to be reconciled, 
ind ſeeks to ſeal the reconciliation with a afftual 
embrace before you go; the forgiveneſs would be 
incomplete without it. Tears of joy were ſhed [ 
on both ſides, and mingled. with thoſe of ſorrow, 
occaſ:oned by the approaching hour of Mr. Glan- 4 
ville's departures I he former for a while ſeemed 
to triumph, eſpecially during dinner time, and the 
laſt idea was almolt abſorbed in this unexpected do- 
meſtic comfort, 

Clariffa received her Mama's acknowledgment 
ind approbation, for having reſtored to her the 
friendſhip of her brother, whoſe kindneſs would 
in ſome meaſure alleviate the forrow of her huſ- 
band's abſence. 

After dinner, Mr. 8 took his brother 
into his library; and after ſtaying there ſome time, 
they returned hand in hand into the dining par- 


lour, with countenances of the moſt cordial friend- 
ſhip. 


IN CONTINUATION. 


Mr. Glanville's taking leave of his wife and chil- 
dren has made an impreſſion upon Py. heart taat 
wil never be effaced. 

I 'was glad Mr. Anthony Glanville was preſent 
waen his brother bad 3 to his family: he is a 
man of great underftanding and diſcretion, and faid 


H much 
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much to com an affficted wife and weeping 
children. It gives me much concern that my me- 
moty has not treaſured up more of what paſſed 
that occaſion. I will pen down for you as 
much as I can remember. 

Mr. Glanville (to bis brather.) Heaven hath 
renewed our ſriendſhip by the mediation of my 
dear child, Clariſſa. An unlooked-for happineſs, 
indeed! It is a conſiderable alleviation of my grief 
at leaving my family. My wife will now, I truft, 
find in my brother a counſellor, and my children: 
father. After the honourable payment of my debts, 
there will remain nothing more than a ſmall ſup- 

port, which will require the ſtricteſt economy, 
I might, it is true, have ſaved more money by 
ſuffering an act of inſolvency to take place, but! 
would rather leave behind me an honourable name 
th in riches. 
Ar. Anthony Glanville. You judge right, bro- 
ther; your conduct is commendable. An honeſt 
man, ſays one of our beſt Engliſh authors, is the 
nobleſt work of God. | 

We may be happy without riches, but not with- 

out honour. h 
Ar. Glanville. Lo 


ra6 


been the chief cauſe of my unfortunate embarraſſ- 
ment. Though I own | have been imprudent be- 
ſides. - But Heaven, I hope, will bleſs my endea- 
vours to retrieve my fortune. It is not improba- 
ble, but that my preſence may be productive cf 
a happy change. I fear my overſeers have ma- 
naged badly. I ſhall certainly recover more myſelf 
than any agent I can employ will do, and I may 
poſtbly-engage in trade again. By theſe means | 


may 


les in the Weſt-Indies have 
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ing may, perhaps, raiſe my children once more to their 
Ne . r . (kf h father bent} Omy goo 
Clariſſa. (kiſing her 4 O my g 

Papa! Is ar d motive of your utter Stay 

then; on my knees, I pray you, ſtay with us, Sir, 
A father is dearer to us than all the riches of the 
Maria. O, dear Papa, do nat leave us, I would 
rather be poor than loſe you. | 
Mr. Glanville. You are _ * but I 
cannot now gra our wi y v is 
abſolutely — You have a KAY eu 
who loves you. Take Sophia as your example of 
duty to a parent. She can tell you how happy 
children may be with a mother. My intention is 
not to be away from you very long; if it pleaſes 
God to render my deſign proſperous I ſhall return 
again ſoon. 5 # 5 

Maria. How long ſhall you be gone, Papa? 

Mr. Glanville. Perhaps ſix years, or it may be leſe. 

Maria. One year is three hundred and ſixty- 
hive days; then how many days are there, Papa, 
in fix years? 

Mr. Glanville. You had better reckon by the 
months, and then they will not appear ſo for- 
midable in the detail. | 

Maria. Yes, but I cannot knotch the months 
upon a ſtick, it would be fo long before I muſt cut 


one off. : | : 

Mr. Glanville. And one year only, my dear, 
would be too long to reckon by days. The 
beſt way, my love, to make the time of my ab- 
ſence appear ſhort, and miſs me the leaſt, is, to let 
it be fully employed, to be daily attentive to pleaſe 
your Mama, and, to * your falters, - © 

2 


Maria- 


— ————__—_—_—C—————— 
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Maria. All this I will do, I aſſure you, Papa. 
VM. Glandille. I doubt it not, my dear child: 
will then find how quickly the time will paſs; 

hope I ſhall ſee you again, much improved. 
Tou will fay, Henrietta, what was Caroline 
doing all this while ? : 

She was making herſelf a handkerchief, ſhe look- 
ed very grave and thoughtful, ſpoke very little, 
except a word now and then to her dog. At laſt 
Mr. Glanville ſaid, 

Well, Caroline, you ſeem ſolitary in the midſt 
of company. Why are you leſs chearful than your 
lifters f Are you not glad that your uncle will be 
your guardian in the abſence of your father? As 
you are the elder ſiſter, I hope you will ſhew them 
the way of duty to your mother, and be an ex- 
ampler to your ycunger ſiſters of every thing that 
is uſeful, graceful, and laudable. She continued 
Hilent. ” 3 EM go. 

Every thing being now ready, and the time of 
departure nearly arrived, Mr. Glanville judged it 
better, for the fake of his own feelings, and to 
avoid wounding the ſenſibility of his wife and chil- 
dren too much, to leave us Tather abruptly, and 
after quickly embracing us, he left tke houſe with 
precipitation. | 

Mr. Anthony propoſed a walk, and Mrs. Glan- 
ville engaged him to ſtay ſupper, and take a bed 
with them that night; to which he readily con- 
ſented upon condition that they ſhould dine with 
him the next day. Accordingly a ſervant was diſ- 
patched to let his houſekeeper know that he ſhould 
Nay all night, and that he ſhould bring company 
with him to dinner the next day. The preſence 
of this kind relation diſſi pated their gloom; and 


the 
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the hours immediately ſucceeding Mr. Glanville's 
departure, paſſed away more chearful and with 
greater compoſure than I expected. ; | 

Clariſſa would gladly have had me ſpend the 
evening with her; but though [ took a large ſhare 
in the grief of my friends, I forgot not my duty to 
my dear Mama. She had not for fome years been 
fo long without me. I live in expectation of a letter 


from you, and am, molt affectionately, yours, 


SOPHIA. 


LETTER Xxx! 


From the Same to the Same. 


THIS morning came Clariſſa with her 
ſiſter Maria; and what do you think they brought 
me? A letter for Henrietta, which I have en- 
cloſed. 5 

I aſked them if they would ſtay and partake of 


our frugal dinner, but they declined my invitation, 
ſaying their Mama would be very uneaſy, if they 
ſtaid without her knowledge, but promiſed that 
they would come ſoon and take a diſh of tea with us. 


We had, however, a ſhort walk in the garden, 


and Mama met with us. I firſt took them into 


my little ——— That, faid Mama, Sophia \ 
has planted herſelf. If you had come yeſterday, 


you would have ſeen her with her tools in her hand : 

the is her own gardener ; ſhe is not always drawing 

and painting. Gardening, ſaid I, is a very * 
3 fu 
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ful employment. I have an excellent direQory, 
which tells me in what months to ſow ſuch and ſuch 
particular ſeeds; and I have much greater pleaſure 
in cating vegetables of my own raifing, than ſuch as 
we can purchaſe. You cannot eaſily conceive with 
what particular delight I view what my own hand 
+ has planted; and my garden is alſo 2 it 
affords me many a good leſſon. The examination 
of the various productions of Nature elevate my 
foul to the Great Creator. His power, his wil- 
doin, his goodneſs, are conſpicuous in the growth 
of every plant and flower. For the pleaſures of the 
country, I gladly reſign all the diverſions of the 
town, 
- Maria, caſting her eyes upon another part of my 
garden, exclaimed, Oh, ſiſter Clariſſa, what a 
beautiful variety of flowers! That is the beſt part 
of the garden. It is, my dear, replied Mama, the 
moſt beautiful to the eye, but the kitchen garden 


heavenly Father has been pleaſed to preſent us 
with, to heighten and encreaſe the number of our 
pleaſures; they are highly grateful to the ſight and 


honey; but beans, cabbages, potatoes, cauli- 
flowers, peaſe, fpinach, and a variety of other 


even the graſs of the field, which we too often 
view without the leaft gratitude, how beneficial 
it is to man! Without graſs we could have no 
milk, butter, cheeſe, beef, veal, or mutton. True, 
madam, faid Maria, I fhall now always be thank- 
ful for the graſs of the field as well as for the 
flowers of the garden. Beſdes, added my inſtruc- 
tive Mama, how greatly graſs adds to the _— 


— 


is the moſt valuable. I heſe flowers our indulgent. 


to the ſmell, and flowers furniſh us with all our 


culinary herbs, are the moſt ſerviceable. Nay, 
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of the landſcape, when you caſt your eyes over an 
enlarged view of the country. What is more pleaſ- 
ing to the eye than green Graſs is the carpet of 
Nature. * 

I hope, my dear Henrietta, I need not make an 
apology for keeping you fo long from reading Cla- 
filla's letter; but I cannot reſtrain my pen from ; 
_"— to you Mama's leſſons. 

| Believe me ever your's, 


e —@ 


LETTER XXXII 


Qarifſe Glanville to Henrietta Thornton, 


I SHOULD have written to you mycd 
ſooner, my dear friend, but J have lately had ſuch 
full employment bath for my head and heart, as 
deprived me of all leiſure, and indeed inclination for 
＋ 1 but in the midſt of my troubles, I have 

my regard and efteem for Henrietta. 1 am 
J your health, and that of your 
new Mama. 

You will readily imagine what a ſevere trial your 
5 has e ſince I had the pleafure 

4 Vou have heard, moſt certainly 
of s great hikes 1 in the Weſft-Indies ; in addi- 
tion ou. he has loft a cauſe that has long been 
depending in "the Court of Chancery, the expence 
of which has been amazingly great. Theſe unfor= _. 
tunate events have made it neceſſary for my dear 


* 
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Papa to enter once more into buſineſs, as if he was 
juſt beginning the world. His eſtates in England 
are going to be ſold, in order to fatisfy his credi- 
tors, for he determined not to leave the country 

till he had made arrangements for the payment 

bf his debts. My uncle has undertaken to ma- 

nage this buſineſs in the abſence of my father, 
who is going to Surinam, with the hope that, by the 
blefling cf Providence; on his vigorous exertions, he 
may again raiſe his family to affluence. | 
As to external parade and ſhew, believe me, ny 
dear friend, I deſpiſe it. My greateſt concern » 
for my dear Mama, whoſe griei is more on our ac- 
count than her on; though Papa's abſence for 
ſo long a time will no & wht be a heavy trial, eſpe- 
cially when the thought preſents itſelf, as it often 
will that ſhe may poſſibly never ſee him again. 
When ſhe firſt received the afflicting news, I 
heard her exelaim, O, what will become of my 
children!“ k ; 

I entreated my dear Mama not to make herſelf 
uneaſy for us; and, anſwering for my fiiters 2 
well as myſelf, aſſured her we would do every 
thing in our power to make her happy. 

In a few days, my dear Henrietta, we ſhall leave 
our native place, and all its attractions. I have 
already determined to bear the mortification with 
as much. chearfulneſs as poſſible, in hope of alle- 
viating, in ſome degree, Mama's painful anxiety. 
J will endeavour to adapt my mind to my condi- 
tion, and think as little as I can of our former ele- 
vation, We are going to a neat houſe, in which, 

though ſmall, we ſhall have one ſpare room far a 


friend, 
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We can fleep as well in rooms leſs ſpacious, and 
as to our table, if we have not ſo many*dainties, 
plainer food is more wholeſome ; and I femember 
to have heard my Mama ſay long ago, © that we 
muſt eat to live, not live to eat.” ut. 

It occaſions me no regret on my own account to 
bid adieu to our coach ; but I feel much for Mama, 
who cannot do without it ſo well as we can. She 
ſprained her ancle ſome time ago, which generally 
gives her pain if ſhe takes along walk. 

If I have but the ſatisfaction to ſee Mana eaſy, 
am ſure I ſhall not be unhappy. But what will 
Caroline do? It will be a greater change to her 
than to any of us. I wiſh it may do her good. It 
may, perhaps, lead her mind into a train of reflec- 
tions which will be of the greateſt utility to her. 
Hitherto ſhe never appeared to be in fpirits but 
when {I was going to ſome party of pleaſure. 
At home, where certainly we ought to be the moſt 
happy, ſhe was the leaſt fo. * I have heard Mama 
ſay, that an indulged taſte for gaiety and diſſipation 


has been the ruin of many of our ſex; and that 


even innocent pleaſures too much followed may 
lead gradually on to thoſe which are pernicious and 
criminal, 5 
We certainly never ought to value ourſelves 
upon riches, my dear friend. How many families, 
once affluent, have been reduced by ſome unex- 
pected adverſe ſtroke of fortune, like that which 


has lately fallen upon us? In high reputation and 


eſteem to- day, and to-morrow, perhaps, ſunk to 
the common level, ſlighted and forgotten. * 
I ſhall give you a part of the converſation which 
[ had with Caroline juſt now. 
H 3 | She 


| 
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She obſerved me very buſy in packing up ſome 
trifles, 2s we are to remove next week. 
Caroline (as ſbe entered.) I wonder what plea- 
ſure you can take, Clariſſa, in this continual pack- 
8 tag, BY after day. Would it not be much betterto 
ee drive this fine weather? We ſhall not have 
| the coach long, therefore we had better make 
uſe of it while it is at our command. Ts 
_ Clariſja. The pleaſure of packing, I confefs, is 
not very great, Caroline; but I ſhould be very 
ſorry to leave my property behind me; and if I do 
not take care of my things, ant put them in order, 
I may loſe many of them. Do not you intend to 
pack up your's, ſiſters? . 
— I! no, indeed! I ſhall let Suſan do 
Clariſſa. But Suſan has ſo much to do for Mama. 
She was up this morning at five o'clock, $nd went 
to bed late laft night. | 
2 Caroline. Five hours ſleep is enough for a ſervant 
ſurely. : 
Clarif. Servants have more necd of ſleep than 
we have, and yet you think they may do with lefs. 
Vou are often in bed above eight hours. Sleep 
and reft are as neceſſary for ſervants as their wages, 
. Caraline, I do not want to rob them of their 
ſleep; but when there is any thing to do, ſervants 
ought to do it? What are they hired for? And do 
not we pay them for their ſervices ? 
Curia. But you are to conſider, ſiſter, juſt at 
this time, there is a. great deal to do more than 
 - uſual. Beſides, when we have removed to our 
| other houſe, we ſhall have but one ſervant, and 
then we mult all of us do ſamething. which per- 
| haps we have not been accuſtamed to. One ſervant 
can never do the buſinefs of ſeveral. 
| 5 Caroline. 
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Caroline. But the houſe we are going to live in 
will not be half ſo large, nor fo well furaiſhed 
as this, of courſe there will not be ſo much to 
do. Servants take care never to over-work. them- 
ſelves. You may do as you pleaſe, ſiſter, but I 


As we 5 through the bed- chamber, Carolin 
exclaimed, O what a pity that this damaſk bed, 


and thoſe handſome chairs, are to be fold ! 

Do not ſet your heart upon ſuch things, ſaid þ 
ſiſter. Neither the damafk curtains, nor the down 
bed, can enſure. our reſt. We may ſleep juſt as 
well in a room leſs elegantly furniſhed. The fine 
Eoverings of the chairs contribute nothing to the 
eaſe of fitting in them. When the moſt coſtly 
furniture is become familiar to the ſight, how fre- 
quently the eye beholds it without noticing its ex- 
cellence ]! How often have you entered this cham- 
ber without obſerving the fine pictures with which 


nt it is ornamented; An elegant carriage, with a nu- 

merous train of livery ſervants, are more the ob- 
an jects of attention to others than to the poſſeſſor. | 
ſs. You may preach away, faid Caroline, but I love 


ep to fee a houſe well furniſhed; and I like of all 
3 things to ride in a coach with a footman behind it, 
Ar and ſo I believe you do too, notwithſtanding all 


ts your moralizing. 


40 Having faid this, ſhe haſtened out of the room, 
and I returned to finiſh my work. How greatly is 

at it to be lamented that my ſiſter has imbibed ſuch im- 

in proper notions. For theſe ſhe has to thank her late 

ur a{lociates; ſome of whom being our diſtant rela- 

1d tions, Mama could not with politeneſs forbid her 


oy torming an intimacy with; thoſe again had their 
at particular circle, into which Caroline was at * 
deſire 


know what is ſer vantsꝰ work and what is ours. 4. 
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&ebre admitted. Thus ſhe at once commenced FU 


gay lady, and became attached to every faſhionable 


amuſement. My Mama, it is true, frequently 
objected to her going ſo often to places of public re- 
ſort; but as Caroline was paſt the age of child- 
hood, and ſome or other of our friends always of 


| "the party, Mama did no more than give her ad- 


vice, and my ſiſter had not reſolution enough to 


alhere to it. 


I hope I ſhall pay proper reſpect to Mama's wiſe 


- inftruftions as long as it pleaſes God to continue to 


me the advantage of receiving it. 
In a few days Papa will fail, if the weather 
proves favourable. I have a thouſand apprehen- 


ſions for him. For my own part, I am even afraid 


of ſtepping into a boat in the river; but of the ſea, 
I have an invincible terror. 

May Heaven preſerve my dear Papa. This 
thought comforts me, that God's Providence is 
over the fea as well as the land; that the winds 
blow under his all-wiſe direction, and that the 


boiſterous waves at his will ceaſe their raging. 


Adieu, my dear Henrietta, 
I am affectionately, your's, 


CLARISSA. 


Err 


"ER 


curiouſly ornamented with ſilver, a pair of diamond 
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LETTER XXXIL 
Mr. Anthony Glanville to Mrs. Glanville 
I CANNOT refrain, my dear ſiſter, 


from communicating every circumſtance which 
may alleviate your depreſſion of mind. An inci- 
dent I have lately met with has afforded me the 
moſt heart-felt ſatisfaction, and I am ſure I ſhall 
communicate happineſs to you by the recital of it. 
Indeed, my dear ſiſter, your daughter Clariſſa is 
an angel. You yourſelf know not all her goodneſs. 
As ſoon as ſhe heard that my brother's affairs were 
intruſted to my management, ſhe came to pay me 
a viſit. . 'The moment ſhe entered the room, ſhe 
fell upon my neck, and moiſtened my cheek with 
her tears; they gave vent to her full heart, and 
in a little time ſhe was able to ſpeak. I declare to 
u I felt us much as if a child of my own had 
68% prefling me in her arms. Our converſation 
was as follows. 
Clariſſa. My Mama, Sir, has told me that you 
have had the goodneſs to undertake to regulate my 
Papa's affairs. I know all that my dear Mama has 
done; how much do we owe to her maternal af- 
fection. for us; rather than her children ſhould be 
ſubject to the leaſt reproach, ſhe has given up all 
her jewels. The trifles I have, dear uncle, will 
not produce any thing conſiderable ;. but I think it 
my duty to give up what belongs to me. — 
She brought with her, in an elegant little caſe, 


Car- 


| lll theſe from my 
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ear-rings, her gold watch, ſeveral pair of bracelets, 
ſome beautiful rings, and ſeveral other coſtly trin- 
| kets. Make what uſe, faid ſhe, of theſe you 
think proper; for as Mama has refigned her orna- 
ments; I could never wear mine with any pleaſure. 
| _ Uncle. Well, niece, I muſt love you as a daugh- 
ter. There are not many nieces or daughters like 
you; you aſtoniſh me. | 

Clariſſa. I only do my duty, Sir; I received 


* "Uncle. True. t it is no leſs a proof of a good 
heart to give back again what you have received az 
preſents. ; 
Clariſſa. But, Sir, would it not be more to my 
ſhame than to my honour, if any perſon could ſay 
See, there is Charifla Glanville figuring away in 
| Jewels, but her father owes me money which will 
never be paid; No, Sir, if I ſubject myſelf to 
ſuch reflections as thefe, jewels will be no orna- 
ments, but rather marks of diſgrace. If you ſhould 
not have occaſion for them, they ſhall be preſented 
to Mama. For I fay it once more, I ſhall wex 
no diamonds while Mans wears none. 
_ .Uncle. Does your Mama know of this? 
Clariſſa. No, Sir. Mama muſt not know of it. 
I entreat you not to mention it to any body. 
Uncle. To ſatisfy, my dear girl, your laudable 
intention, I will confider in what manner theſe 
trinkets can be diſpofed of to the greateſt advantage. 
Clariſſa. (kiffing my hand.) O, Sir, you are very 
good. But I have one thing more of my own, 
which will raiſe a little money, my. harpſi- 
chord. There are alſo in my little room ſome va- 
Lrable books in good condition, gilt and lettered. 
And, oh, | forgot alſo ſome wearing apparel, © 


_— 
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ets, moſt new, which would be too gay for me in m 
in- preſent circumſtances. I wiſh they could be fold. 

you May I aſk. you, Sir, if you think all my Papa's 

na- Kdebts can be paid? 1 

8 Uncle. L hope they will, my dear niece; but 
ſhall be better able to inform you after a more mi- 

nute inveſtigation. 

Clariſſa. T thoutd prefer living in a cottage with 
a ſmall competency, rather than deprive any one of 
their due, for the fake of enjoying a fine houſe and 
ood iumptuous table. If the creditors were not all ſa- 
üsfied, I never could walk out with any pleaſure, 
neither ſhould I have true content and happineſs at 
dome. 

Uncle. Thus far I will venture to aſſure you, my 

dear girl, that you may not exceed your uncle in 
liderality, whatever is deficient either for the credi- 
tors, or for the future ſupport of the family, I will 
with pleaſure make good myſelf. In my brother's 
abſence, I will be your father. 
Here Clariſſa would have fallen upon her knees 
vith gratitude, but I caught her in my arms. I 
tought ſhe would have fainted. At length, reco- 
'ering herſelf, ſhe left me with a countenance very 
different from that with which ſhe entered my houſe. 
I confeſs to you, I cannot help feeling a partia- 
ity for Clariſſa, as being, under Heaven, the re- 
ſtorer of our domeſtic harmony; but my affectionate 
regards extends to all the family, and I bope, my 
tear fiſter, you will remain aſſured of the fincere 
riendfhip of your faithful — "© 
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ry 


peated complaints, that he gives but little applicz- 
tion, and is the moſt idle boy in the whole claſs. 


F 
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LETTER XXXIV. 


Henrietta Thornton to Clariſſa Glanville. : 


My dear Friend, 


I HOPE I can declare with truth, that 
] am not much diſpoſed to fl I ſpeak 10 
more than I think when I ſay that there are not 
many Clariſſas to be found in the world. Repeated 
occaſions preſent themſelves to make me lament 
with ſighs heaved from the bottom of my hear, 
that I have neither father nor mother, towards 
waom I might endeavour to copy your amiable 
example! Sophia has written me an account d 
ſome late inſtances of your filial duty and affection, 
which when I read to Mrs. Bedford, I thought 
her tears would never have ceaſed flowing. 
She exclaimed, Oh! that my fon was but hal 
as good, then I ſhould be a happy mother. 
. 8 is much to be lamented that there are ſo mam 
children in the world who neglect to contribute 
what is in their power to their parents happineſs. 
Mrs. Bedford's fon is above ſixteen years 0 
age. It is high time he ſhuuld be preparing him- 
ſelf for college, for he has been many years at 2 
public ſchool. -But the head maſter has made re- 


He who ſhews no taſte for learning when he has 


good opportunity of acquiring it, gives not much 
| | ground 
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ground of expectation that he ever will become a 


wiſe and a * man. The chief employment of 
young Mr. Bedford is to lounge in coffee-houſes, 
to play at billiards and cards, and keep company 
with idle youths, whoſe taſte is conformable to his 
own, He runs looſe like a wild colt, unwilling to 
bear the leaft reſtraint. What hours, bitter hours 
of remorſe and ſelf-reproach is he laying up for 
himſelf; and perhaps when it will be too late to 
correct the errors of his life. I pity him much; 
but I feel more for his unhappy mother; ſhe is a 
woman of great ſenſibility, and he ſhews not the 
proper affection for fo good a parent. 

His unpolite and harſh anſwers to his Mama, 
when ſhe very affectionately aſks him to do any 
thing, not only aſtoniſh me, but occaſion me many 
uneaſy moments. He flies into a paſhon upon 
every trifling occaſion, and is long before he re- 
turns to his good humour. All material counſel 
he ſeems to deſpiſe, and brooks no controul. With- 
out ſome misfortune which may convince him of 
his error, and turns his mind into a different train 
of thinking, 1 fear he will haiſten on his own ruin. 
A youth that is ungrateful to an earthly parent 
cannot be expected to have much gratitude to his 
heavenly Parent; and undutifulneſs is ingratitude. 
| will give you a little ſpecimen of his conduct. 

Mrs. Bedford not long ago deſired him to write 
2 letter for her, as ſhe had a very violent head-ache. 
Would you think it 
able to refuſe a mother ſuch a ſmall requeſt ? Yet 
he actually did ſo. I felt ſo much for both, that 
I could not help interfering. Oh, Edward, faid 
I, how can you refuſe your Mama ?. She is ſo good 
to you every day, and you are unwilling even to 
write a few lines for her. 


Eauwar 


poſſible that he ſhould be 


. 
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Edward. | have no time, Henrietta, I aſſure 

1 you ; I muſt prepare my theme: if I do not finiſh 
my taſk, I cannot ſhew my face at the ſchool; 
„ _ and beſides that, I have my eng nts as well 
_y a the ladies. To-night 1 am to go to the play 
= with one of my friends. 

Henrietta. There will be two more plays ated 
this week. You cannot think, ſurely, that ſtaying 
away to night will be any great ſelf-denial, when 
you. go fo often. It would be an eaſy matter to 

. ſend an apology to your friend; and if he is worthy 
the name of friend, he will furely be ſatisfied with 
the reaſon you have to give him. 

_ Edward. What! to tell my friend, that I muſt 
| Ray at home becauſe my mother has got à little 
head-ache | He would at me. | 

N 4 4 And ſerioufly now, do Wire 

at perſon. is worthy of friendſhip w 
teaches you to light — Your Mama's 
head-ache, it is. true, you could not remove, but 
you could ſave her the trouble 333 And 
ig os. what friend can you find like | 

ama? Would any of your friends, as yu 
call them, do for you what Mama has done! It 
were without do you think they would 

ſupply you? Or would they attend you in your 
ſickneſs, and feel for you with ſympathetic tender- 
neſs? But this and much more you have feund in ur 
your good mother. How then is it poſſible that Ws 
you. can be more obliging to one that you have not “. 
known for many months, and who has ne- =o 
ver done you any particular favour, but helped you n 
to ſquander away your money, and injure your 
| health by intemperance, or late hours. How is it . 

poſſible, I ſay, that you can be more _ 
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eblige ſuch a miſtaken friends, who merits not the 
name, than y-ur real and beſt friend? You do not 
love your mother, that is certain. 

Ediuard. You are miſtaken, Henrietta, I do 
love my mother. You cannot read my heart. 

Henrietta. That is one reaſon why your affec- 
tion ſhould be proved by your conduct and beha- 
viour; that can be read if your heart cannot. Love 
to our parents will certainly lead us to do every 
thing we can to pleaſe them; - nay, to ſtudy to an- 
ticipate their wiſhes, to offer them our ſervicet, 
and not even to wait for their aſking us. If you 
loved your mother as ſhe deſerves, or as you pre- 
tend, you would not ſpeak to her in the diſreſpect- 
ful manner you do, nor would you ever ſhew ſuch 
a 3 reſerved, forbidding countenance. __ 

award. I cannot help my gnony. 
fiiff.eſs and reſerve you —— of are natural 
to me. 

Henrietta. I have often obſerved, that a few mi- 
nutes before you are going out to your Companions, 
jou appear cheertul and good-natured ; but when 
you return home, you ſeem to have left all your 
good-humour behind you, and really you might be 
miſtaken for quite another perſon. 

Dear Edward, though I am younger than you, 
de adviſed by me. Do not, I entreat you, make 
jour Mama uneaſy any longer. If you go on in 
hs way, you may break her heart. You know 
not what tears ſhe ſheds in your abſence. Pray 
dow, Edward, ftay more at home, and do every 
ting you can to pleaſe Mama. Pardon me this 

LI am afraid you are very angry with me. 
Edward. No. I am not angry with you, dear 
girl; I with I was but half as good as ycu. Come, 
there 
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there is no reſiſting what you have faid; I wil 
write the letter for Mama, and do my theme to. 
| 3 Make yourſelf eaſy. ' - 
Henrietta. Will you as do fay? Lou will 
make me very happy, indeed, if you will write the 
letter, as Mama has defired you. ; 
Edward. I am going to Mama directly. 
Thus I gained my point, my dear Clarifla. 
Jam afraid, my dear friend, that Edward has 
formed acquaintance with ſome s who pay no 
regard to their parents, and inſtigate him to the 
fame undutiful behaviour. If he had but one vi- 
tuous friend to whofe counſel he would attend, he 
might, I doubt not, become a uſeful member & 
ſociety. OOO 
The ſervant has brought me a letter from my 
aunt. Will Clariſſa excuſe me for a moment 
while I read it?: 


* 


IN CONTINUATION. 


- What do you think was the ſubje& of my aunt 
letter? You will be äs much aſtoniſhed at it as | 
am. She informs me, that ſhe is going ſhortly to 
be married. ea LE: ack he: 
Is it. not rather ſtrange, that a rich widow, above 
forty years of age ſhould enter the married ſtate 3 
ſecond time? And eſpecially where there is à great 
diſparity of years between her and the gentleman 
Would you believe it, ſhe is going to marry [ 
young officer who is not yet ſeven and . ; 


| 
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could not avoid communicating this news to Mrs. 
Bedford. Poor Henrietta! exclaimed ſhe, with 
tears in her eyes. Then my hope is all over. 1 
thought that you would have been her heireſs ; this 
expeation, I fear, muſt be relinquiſhed. 

My aunt, Madam, anſwered I, has a right to 
diſpoſe of herſelf, and her own property, as ſhe 
pleaſes, and it becomes not me to cenſure her. 
She is too good, I think, to leave me deſtitute 
in my younger and before I can find means 
to ſupport myſelf. I' muſt endeavour to gain my 
own livelihood as a milliner or a lady's maid ; and 
if in the mean while you favour me with your pro- 
ection, and allow me afterwards to come to you 
for advice, I doubt not but I ſhall do very well. 
If do the beſt in my power, I hope I may expect 
the bleſſing of Heaven. 4 

Dear Henrietta, faid this good lad 


| 75 preſſing 
me to her boſom. you ſhall, it you pleaſe, remain 


Ss with me, I will be your aunt. Should I ſuffer 


the daughter of my deareſt friend to be thrown into 
the hands of ſtrangers? I have more than enough 
for my ſon; a great deal too much, if he has not 
wiſdom and virtue to direct him in the uſe of it. 
But you mult promiſe me, if your aunt writes for 
you to return to her, that you will give me the 
preference. Perhaps, after this ſecond marriage 
her houſe might not be quite fo agreeable to you. 
My heart was ſo much moved, that I cried 
for joy, and moi ſtened her hand with my tears. 
| ſhall always be grateful to my aunt, and wiſh 
her happy, faid I; but as the change 'in her 
ſituation may be productive of ſome alteration in 
my callus 4 I gratefully accept, my dear Madam 
of your truly maternal propoſal. "43 


= 
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My own mother could not have ſhewn more 
tendernefs than Mrs. Bedford did upon this occaſion, 
How fortunate am I in coming here ! I ſhall make 
it my daily duty to merit, as much as I can, the 
affection and good opinion of this excellent lady, 
And, to ſpeak the truth to my confidential friend, 
I think my preſent ſituation much preferable to that 
which I have left. My aunt isa good woman, but 
ſhe certainly has not a cultivated mind, nor does 
ſhe like to fee young people take pleaſure in lite. 
rary purſuits. a Bedford, on the contrary, i 
a very converſible woman, reflects, and reaſon 
upon what I read to her, and the remarks {he 
makes are very inſtructive. Her ſenſible and judi. 
cious obſervations upon the various authors I read, 
double both my improvement and pleaſure. 

My good friend has been very kind in ſhewing 
me the curioſities of this city; there are a number 
of antient buildings worthy of notice, and many 
excellent charitable inſtitutions, and ſome curious 
manufactories; but theſe I need not deſcribe to 
you, as it is poſſible you have, in the courſe of your 
reading, met with better deſcriptions oFthem than 
it would be in my power to grve you. 

We yeſterday took a walk which commanded a 
view of the river Avon; the number of ſhips de- 
l:ghted me. The numerous waving flays which 
were hung out, on account of its being the king's 
birth-day, added to the beauty of the ſcene. 

The people in the veflels near which we fond, 
were all as active as buzzing bees. They ſeemed 
very Cheerful and happy. In one ſhip we heard a 
bell ring, which we were told was to call th. ſhip's 
crew to ſupper, Some of the failors ſupped upon 
deck, and we ſaw them ſay grace before they began 
i to 
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to eat. I was agreeably ſurpriſed to find that the 
ſeafaring people are not ſo bad as I had been taught 
to think them. 
All together yielded me a kind of pleaſure which 
] had never before experienced. 

We have now in one view, ſaid Mrs. Bedford, 
a very inſtructive ſcene. You fee the common 
filors, which we are apt to deſpiſe, are a very uſe- 
ful body of men, and not wholly without a ſenſe 
of religion. 

What numbers of our fellow-creatures live al- 
moſt all their days upon the water, and are as 
happy in their ſtations as others of equal rank upon 
und; and their ſervices are as neceſſary as thoſe of 
the manufacturer and the merchant. Theſe are 
the people Henrietta, that affit our merchants in 
acquiring all their wealth; they encounter the 
dangers of the ſeas, and all the inclemencies of the 
weather, while the merchant fits at his eaſe in his 
town-houſe or villa. "Theſe ſhips fill his ware- 
houſes with the manufactures and produce of the 
voſt diſtant countries. 

Henrietta. Could not we live very well without 
theſe people's going to ſea. It is fo dangerous, I 
ſhudder when I think of it; and I pity the poor 
ſellors in ſtormy weather. How dreadful it muſt 
be to be toſſed about by the winds and waves in a 
formy ſea, at a diſtance from land 

Mrs. Bedford. I am pleafed with your compaſ- 
ton for the ſeafaring people, my dear. But, per- 
haps, you will be ſurprifed when I tell you, that 
theſe ſailors, whom you pity ſo much, no more 
mind climbing a high maſt than you do going up 
ſtairs to bed; and with reſpect to the boiſterous 
element which you ſo much dread, cuſtom fo re- 

conciles 
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conciles them to the ſea, that a ſtorm which would 
frighten you or me to look at, though we ſtood 
upon the ſhore, does not affect them in the leaſt. 
They ſleep alſo, I am told, founder. at ſea than we 
do upon y Sp No body of people have better 
health than ſailors, except farmers ; and theſe ſea- 
faring people enjoy their biſcuit and grog much 
more than many of their employers do the dainties 
of a luxurious table. 
The all-wiſe Creator, my dear Henrietta, con- 
tinued Mrs. Bedford, has not formed the earth 
only, but the ſea; and intended it, no doubt, for 
other purpoſes than merely as the habitation of 
fiſhes. The ſea, as well as the earth; was deſigned 
for the benefit of man; and how many thouſands 
of men are employed and ſupported by navigation? 
Without ſhips and tmaller veſſels we could not pro- 
cure the fiſh of the ſea, Without i arger ones the 
produce and manu factory of one county could not 
be conveyed to others, when ſeparated by the 
ocean. And what multitudes are maintained by 
the building of ſhips, the making of ropes, fails 
and anchors, and in providing other materials for 
the purpoſes of navigation and commerce? 
Henrietta. Theſe things I did not think of. 
Ars. Bedford. Are you nat fond of a diſh cf 
tea or coffee, Henrietta? And you drink ſugar with 
it too? But you could have neither of theſe indul- 


gences without ſhips; no, nor even. vour ilk 
gowns. 


Henrietta. But I could give up any, or all of 
theſe, to fave men's lives. 

Airs. Bedford. Men perith upon the land as well 
as the water. Could you do without coals in Win- 
ter? yet men periſh in coal-pits., 

> Flenrictta. 
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uld Henrietta. | wonder any people will chuſe thoſe 
ol IN dangerous employments, though if they did not, I 
alt. WW find | ſhould want many even of the neceſſaries of 
we fe. >; | 

tter Yrs Bedford. It is wiſely ordained of God, that 
lea- IN there ſhould be different ſtations: and employments 
in the world, and that theſe are not always left to 
our own choice; nor is perhaps the danger of the 
ſea ſo great as many imagine. A ftorm upon land 
will ſometimes unroof our houſes, lightning will 
damage our churches, ſtrike men. and cattle dead 
in the field. Many misfortunes ariſe from the fal- 
ling of tiles, the breaking down of carriages and 
bridges, a flip of the foot upon the pavement, or 
upon the ſtairs in our own houſes, and probably 
there are more perſons drowned in canals, - rivers, - 
pro- nd havens, than out at fea, ' - THIS 
s the So that our danger upon land, my dear Hen- 
rietta, is perhaps much greater than you ever ſuſ- 

the WW pected, How many fires. do we read of in the 
d by WW newſpapers which happen in the city of London 
_ fails Wi and other places. We have frequent accounts of 
ils for I people being burnt to death; but how ſeldom do 
| we hear of a ſhip being burnt, though built almoſt 
entirely of wood? That a ſhip ſhould ever perform 
2 voyage in ſafety, conſidering the perils and dan- 
gers to which it is expoſed, is a wonderful inftance 
of the providence of God. Shipwrecks are but few, 
compared with the number of veſſels which reach - 

n ſafety their reſpective ports. 9 8 
Henrietta. Pray, Madam, 


ands 
ion? 


ch cf 
r with 
indul- 


all of how do the captains 
of theſe veſſels know which way to go when the 
2 e out at fea and have loſt fight of land? | -- 
Mrs. Bedford. They fail, my dear, by a compaſs: 
3 ut as I am not ſo well mw to explain it to you, 


I will 


5s well 


Win- 


rietta. 


ther out of the 


rious. 
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Iwill aſk a captain of a merchantman (who was 
a particular acquaintance of my huſband) to per- 
mit us to go on board; and as you never, I ſuppoſe, 
was in a ſhip, its conſtruct will afford you great 


Henrietta. You are very Madam, in tak- 


ing ſo much pains bath to inſtruct and to amuſe 


me. I own 1 ſhould like very much to ſee a 
ſhip, and to examine a compaſs, to know in 
what manner it is ferviceable. I have feen ſuch 
things hapg in ſhops, but I have no idea how they 
uſe them, My aunt would think theſe things n- 
province of a female, but I have an 
irreſiſtible deſire to know every thing that is cu- 


Ars. Bedford. I commend this deſire of know- 
ledge, and ſhall gratify it to the utmoſt of my 
P fr | 

What a long letter have I written you, my dear 
Clariſſa. I can only fay, take your revenge a 
ſoon as you pleaſe upon your moſt affectionate 


HENRIETT1. 


LETTER XXXV. 
| Clariſſa Glanville to. Henrietta Thornton. 
| BY your laſt letter you tranſinittel 


to we 2 ſhare of the pleaſure of your walk by the 
river ſide; and if it had been practicable, I ſhould 


| like to have made one of your party. You will rx 
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ſo obliging to make good that loſs by a ſecond letter 
of two ſheets at the leaſt. There is one thing you 
need never be afraid of, I mean tiring mie with the 
length of your letters. | 


in one of thoſe fhips you have lately ſeen. What 
mother can ever be happy with ſuch a ſon ? 


parents, are our firſt duties. What good is to be 
expected from any young man who neglects theſe 
obligations ? And what happineſs can ſuch a youth 
expect for himſelf. But I muſt change my ſubject. 

Our new houſe pleaſes me very well : it is neat, 
plain, . and convenient: it contains every thing 
that is neceſſary, but without fuperfluity. If we 
had but Papa with us, I could foon quite forget our 
former habitation. Our beſt room has no other 
than common furniture, except two portraits of 
Papa and Mama, which are eſteemed very good 
lkeneſſes. My little chamber commands a view 
over the fields and gardens. I am fitting at this 
moment with my window open, enjoying the freſh 


pleaſures |! 

Caroline has a front room, in which ſhe ſleeps 
in a cloſet bed. She keeps much in this chamber; 
her dog is her chief c 
very unhappy, by wiſhing for what ſhe cannot 
have, and indulging regret for the loſs of pleaſures 
which ſhe ought to know are vain and fugitive, 
Mama has very little of her company, nor do Ma- 
na or I often ſee her, excepting at our meals. I 
delieve ſhe grieves very much in ſecret, for ſhe 
ſometimes comes down to dinner with a very ſot- 
rowtul countenance, and her eyes ſwelled as if ſhe 


I 2 had 


2 ” 0 


I wiſh this fame Edward Bedford was embarking 


Tolove and fear God, and to be obedient to our 


ar, and writing to my Henrietta—two enviable 


ompanion. ſhe makes herſelf 
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had been crying. But will this fretting mend the 
matter? In of healing the wound, it irritates 
and makes it worſe, If we cannot reconcile our. 
ſelves to the ſituation in which there are many com- 
forts, there is reaſons to think we ſhould not be 
contented and happy, though we were as rich as 
Crœſus. 3 

Our good Mama ſets a moſt excellent example 
for us all to follow. She is evidently more 
thoughtful than before this ſevere trial, but ſtil 
ſhe is cheerful with her children, and rejoices to 
ſee us lively and happy. 5 
Next to my Papa, Mama, and my ſiſters, who 
do you think occupies my mind the moſt ? Your 
little foundling, Henrietta, I aſſure you. That! 
am not now able to do for him what I firſt de- 
ſigned is matter of ſerious concern to me. I pro- 
miſed to put him to a ſchool, but this pleaſure 
I cannot now have. I will tell you, however, 
what I will do. Twice or three times in the 
week he ſhall come to me, and I will be his 
ſchool-miſtreſs. He would be quite grieved, poor 
fellow, ſhould he be diſappointed of his learning, 
for he has often aſked the widow when he was to 
go to ſchool, 

I am almoſt ſure he is not a poor man's child, 
for the laſt time I was with him, a gentleman hap- 
pened to paſs by in a ſcarlet coat, on which Charles 
ſtarted, and cried out, Oh! I thought I ſaw my 
Papa; he uſed to wear juſt ſuch a coat. | 

This, as you will readily ſuppoſe, ſtruck me 
with ſome ſurprize. I began aſking him ab out bis 


parents, when he ſaid, I muſt not tell, Madam, 


my mother bid me not tell. 
You 
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You ſpeak like a good little fellow, faid I. You 
cannot expect God's blefling if you are diſobedient 
to the commands of your parents; but perhaps 
your mother only deſired you not to ſay any thing 
about her while ſhe was alive. She is dead now 

ou know, which alters the caſe; perhaps if ſhe 
bad thought ſhe ſhould die, and leave you, ſhe 
might have defired you to tell who ſhe was, in 
pes of making friends for you. No, Madam, 
aid he, that is not all, for my father bid me never 
ſpeak about my family to any one, and J hope he 
is not dead too. I hope not, faid I, my dear, and 
could not help kiſſing him. Your parents orders 
ought to be kept ſacred, at leaſt while either of 
them are living. But ſuppoſing they were both 
dead, when it could not affect their celic:cy, and 
might be of ſome ſervice to you, I ſhould think in 
ſuch a caſe ycu would be at liberty to ſpeak of 
your family. 

All that the child ever ſaid to the widow was, 
that his father had promiſed he would come again. 
The pretty behaviour of this little boy is another 
proof that he has been well brought up. 

Next Monday my little pupil is to come to me 
for the firſt time. My Mama is quite delighted 
with my deſign. And who can juſtly blame me? 
Caroline indeed, when ſhe heard of my inten- 
tion, ſaid, with a ſneer, « So, Miſs Clariffa is 
going to keep a ſchool! Very fine, indeed ! To 
teach charity children ! What will Mama fay ?” 

We are born to be uſ:ful to each other, replied 
IJ. The rich. are obliged to ſupport the poor by 
their affluence; and they who are not rich ſhould 
cndeavour to be ſerviceable ſome other way. Per- 

x ET ſons 
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ſons of well-diſpoſed hearts may find daily oppor- 
tunities of doing good; and he is a worthleſs being 
who lives only for himſelf. Maria calls ſuddenly 


for her ſiſter, CLARISSA 


4 Pos rsckipr. 


For what purpoſe do you ſuppoſe Maria calle 
me. She met me upon the ſtairs : Siſter, filter, 
here is Sophia with her Mama. I affure you, it is 
true. What an agreeable ſurprize! I have but 
juft exchanged a word or two, and haſtened to my 
room to cloſe my letter, as the poſt is juſt ſetting 
out, Adieu! adieu | 


LETTER XXXVI. 


: Sophia Pemberton to Henrietta Tho m 


THE joys of friendſhip are truly great. 
What raptures did I feel at our arrival here ! And 
I have reaſon to believe the pleaſure was mutual. 
Clariſſa received me with open arms, and the 
hay little Maria almoſt ſmothered me with her 
es 5 2s 
Mrs. Glanville and Mama left us young folks to 
ourſelves, 


and retired into another room. Mis 

Caroline ſaid ſhe had a violent head ache, and did 

not come down to dinner. ES 
e 


ppor- 


SSA, 
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We firſt took a turn or two in the garden, and 
fat chatting in the alcove, where, I affure 
Henrietta ſoon made one of the party. The weather 
being very hot, it was- propoſed to go and look at 
Clariſſa's little apartment, as ſhe called it. A moſt 
charming apartment it is, and not fo ſmall as I ex- 
peed. It was ornamented with many of her own 
drawings of birds and beautiful butterfles, and com- 
manded a pretty view of the country. The fide 
of the houſe 1s. with trees, but not fo as to 
obſtruct the proſpect. 8 

Upon the table lay a manuſcript book, conſiſt- 
ing of Clariſſa's remarks upon the beauties of Na- 
ture; and it contained alſo a regiſter of her flowers, 
flower - ſeeds, and roots, with the time when they 
were to be ſown and planted, fo as to have a con- 
tinual ſucceſſion. DT, 

I found alſo lying open, a book entitled 
« Thoughts on Retirement, out of which I beg- 
ged leave to make ſome extracts; one of them I 
here ſend you, as I know you will thank me for it. 


« What a beautiful ſcene! Will the ſplendors 
of any earthly court bear a compariſon with this; or 
compared with this, what are the beſt and moſt 
maſterly paintings ? - 

« To deſcribe it is vain, and it is alſo unneceſ- 
ary, as the ſcene itſelf is viſible to every eye, which 
is open early enough to obſerve it. * 

« Behold the beautiful carpet of Nature ! What 
variegated colours this landſcape prefents us with. 

'The 
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The beautifully waving corn intermixes its grey, 
white, and yellow tints with the darker and lighter 
green. How great is Natu:e's proviſion for the 
innumerable herds of cattle which graze in the 
2 How wiſe, how benevolent is the God of 

ature! 'The whole animal creation partakes of 
his liberality. Neither the wild beaſt of the foreſt, 
nor the ſmalleſt inſet is unprovided for. And 
what is man? Conſtituted the lord of this lower 
creation. To man, his great Creator hath given the 
dominion over the fiſh of the ſea, and over the fow! 
of the air, and over every living thing that moveth 
upon the earth. Forget not, O man, thy depend- 
ance, thy obligation. All that thou haſt is God's, 
The earth is his with all its fullneſs. The Sun 
knoweth his riſing and his going down. And this 
ſplendid orb of day gives light to all, to the evil and 
the good, Every nation beholds it, and feels more 
or leſs the effects of its radiant beams. When it 
ſets to one part of the earth, it is always riſing to 
another; its ſplendor, light, and heat, never ceaſe, 
Neither does it enlighten our planet alone. There 
are others within our knowledge which partake of 
its benignrays. To Mercury, to Venus, to Mars, 
to Jupiter, to Saturn, and to another planet, not 
long ago diſcovered by the renowned Aſtronomer 
Herſchel. To theſe, and probably to more, it riſes, 
as well as to ours. ; 

« Think not then, O vain man, that the Sun 
was made for thee, or for this earth alone. We 
probably form but a very ſmall part of the intelli- 
gent creation. 

„ There are other Suns, and other worlds, 
which, diſtant as they are, our eye can reach, 
when the greater light of our own Sun s 

| rawn 


- 
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drawn from us, and we retire into the ſhade of 
night. | | DNR MERE PROP” AGAR 

% And what would our earth be, if the Sun 
after its next ſetting, was to riſe no more ? The 
idea alone is replete with horror. The whole 
earth would not only be an abyſs of darkneſs, but 
it would be reduced to its original chaos, unpro- 
ductive of the leaſt herb or flower, not even a blade 
of graſs would be ſeen upon the whole ſurface of 
this globe. Birds, beaſts, fiſhes, and man himſelf, 
all muſt die. The Sun is the ſource of life to the 
animal as well as the vegetable creation, and of all 
our terreſtial enjoyment. 

« How then can man, the creature of intelli- 
gence and underſtanding, behold the Sun daily 
without the leaſt ſenſe of gratitude to that _— 
power, infinite wiſdom, and goodneſs unbounded, 
whoſe voice ſpoke the word, and it, was done, who 
laid, Let there be light, and there was light.“ 

« The Sun with all its ſplendor is but a faint 
and dim reflector of the glory of the Creator. He 
dwells in his own ated uncreated light; light in- 
* which dazzles both human and angelic 
VIRon.” er . 8 

I have tranſcribed ſufficient, I think, to give you 
an idea of the ſtrain of this book. This 
pleafed me ſo much, I was certain it would alſo 
pleaſe my friend Henrietta; and I am equally cer- 
tain, that I need make no apology for ſending you 
the thoughts of others rather than always my own, 
and eſpecially thoſe of riper years and ſuperior 
* 95 ' intend to purchaſe the book myſelf. 
n fuch a room as this, with ſuch an 2 


proſpect, with a few ſhelves of choice books, 
= - * 
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You have heard, no doubt, of Clariſſa's teach- 
ing the young foundling. Nor is that all. 1 have 
heard that ſhe is alſo going to teach the children of 
a poor widow, who is nat able to ſend. them to 
ſchool, beſides becoming a viſitor at the Sunday 
ſchool. What will Caroline ſay now? Poor girl 
her heart is not yet reconciled to her change of. cir. 
cumſtances. I heartily wiſh it was as contented 
as. that of your. | | 1 

| SOPHIA 


- LETTER xxxvn. 


Clariſſa. Glanyille to, Henrietta Thornton. 
| r WTF - 1; O's 12 


WHAT a kind girl is Sophia! She has 
brought me a bullfinch, which ſhe herſelf taught 
ſeveral - tunes. The ſweet little creature is quite 
tame, flies to my finger, and. will come to me 
from. any part of the room, [I believe my dear 
Sophia gave it me with a view, to. divert m 
thoughts into another channel, ſuppoſing that f 
would dwell too much on our domeſtic, affliction. 
In this light it was friendly, and merits my thanks. 
But to ſpeak the real truth, my fiſter Caroline has 
more need of having her thoughts diverted a little, 


for they are conſtagity cangregep upon the change 


ſhe has experienced. Not one of her former young 
e riends 
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the friends ever come to ſee her, and ſhe prieves in ſe- 
cret that ſhe is no more in vited to ſcenes of gaiety. 
ach- What will become of my poor ſiſter, if en 
have EE denies her riches? She muſt live in- ſolitude, and 
n of | retire wholly from the world; for without affluence 
n to || ſhe cannot return to her former cirele, and her in- 
y I feriors ſhegreatly deſpiſes. A little anecdote I can= ( 
jen not omit mentioning. 

Laft week the wife of a ble tanner, who 
lives not far from us, ſent to know if it would be 
convenient and agreeable to us to receive a viſit 
from her on our arrival in that neighbourhood. 
Caroline, who ſuppoſed the card came from one of 
her friends, with an invitation to ſome party, 
eagerly read it; and piqued at her diſappointment, 
anſwered of her own accord, without acquainting 
Mama, that we were engaged, and threw the car 
upon the ground, which Suſan took up, and con- 
veyed to * Mama, who ſent back her compli- 
ments to Mrs. Bird, and ſhe ſhould be glad to ſee 
her. But before Suſan returned to the door, the 
ſervant was gone. If it had been in my power, 1 
certainly would have prevented Caroline from tak- 
ing upon herſelf to give an anſwer to a meſſage 
ſent to Mama; but Maria and I were ſitting in a back 
parlour. | 

When Mama heard that the ſervant was 
before Suſan could deliver her anſwer, ſhe ſent for 
Caroline, 

Mama. Pray, Caroline, who authoriſed you to 
ſend a ſervant from the door with an anſwer to a 
card directed to me? 6 

Caroline. I thought, Mama, you would not wiſh 
ſuch people as the Birds to viſit us. 


A 
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4 Why ſo, what do you know concerning 
them? 

Caroline. It was the ſervant from that ſtinking 
tan-yard, the ſmell of which, when the wind blows 
this way, makes me ſick, 
Mama. Caroline, what ſhoes do you wear ? 

. Caroline. Not leather ſhoes, I afſure you, Mama, 
We could do very well without tanners. 

Mama. Pray, child, look at the ſoles of your 
ſhoes, are not they made of leather? 

Here Caroline bluſhed as red as ſcarlet. But, 
added Mama, does Mrs. Bird herſelf work in 
the buſmeſs ? Do you think ſhe would bring the 
ſmell of the tan-yard with her? Mr. Bird's houſe 
is at ſome conſiderable diſtance from it. But it is 
not merely the ſmell of a tan-yard that you diſlike. 
You deſpiſe ſuch viſitors becauſe they are in trade, 
and-you think them your inferiors. People in bu- 
inet, are more valuable members of the commu- 
nity than people out of buſineſs. They employ a 
number of workmen, and by this means afford 
proviſions for many families. Beſides, do you 
know that this tanner, whom you ſeem to deſpiſe, 
is worth more money than your Papa was ever poſ- 
ſeſſed of. 

Caroline. I beg pardon then, Mama; I did not 
know that they were rich. I wiſh I had not ſent 
ſuch an anſwer. 

Mama. Are you ſorry for the affront you have 
_ given only becauſe you know they are in affluent 
cixcumſtances. Recollect that for the ſame reaſon 
you refuſed them others may refuſe you. For 
we are not now in ſuch affluent circumſtances as 
we have been. In this reſpect we are inferior to 
many in the neighbourhood, and even to —O 

uy 
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family whoſe friendly meſſage you have treated 
with ſuch incivility and rudeneſs. But ſuppoſe 
Mr. and Mrs. Bird were not rich, was yours polite 
treatment? Condeſcenſion to our inferiors is not 
meanneſs, but true greatneſs of mind. 

I have ſomething further yet to add. This fa- 
mily, whom you deſpiſe becauſe of their trade, is, 
I am told, one of the beſt families in the whole 
diſtrict. "They are a religious family, conſtant at- 
tendants at church, regular viſitors at Sunda 
ſchools, and very good to the poor. And theſe 
are the people whom you think beneath you, Ca- 
roline. I ſhould have thought our late change of 
circumſtances might have produced a change in 
your temper and diſpoſition, and made you a little 
more humble. Pray let me aſk you, Caroline, 
how many of your gay acquaintance have enquired 
after you, or been to fee you fince the late un- 
happy event? Send the moſt 2 card you can 
dictate to any of thoſe your former friends, and 
you will receive an anſwer ſimilar to that you have 
ſent to this good family, Wie are engaged.” You 
are now their inferior; and your father is returned 
again to buſineſs. 

You-perceive, my dear, I am not pleaſed with 
your conduct ; but, nevertheleſs, I will forgive you 
this fault, on condition that you write an apology, 
and beg pardon for the haſty anſwer you ſent, in- 
forming Mrs. Bird, that it was without your 
Mama's knowledge, and that I ſhall be glad to ſee 
them to tea this afternoon. 

Caroline. Indeed, Mama, that will make me 

very ridiculous, and I beg to be excuſed. I am 

willing to aſk your pardon, but not Mrs. Bird's. 
Mama. 
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Mama. Whenever you have committed a fault, 
. you ought certainly to make an acknowledgment 
of it to the perſon offended. And as you are not 
willing to do that, I muſt forbid you our company 
this afternoon, and inſiſt upon it that you remain 
in your chamber the whole evening, and I ſhall 
ſend your ſupper to you. 

For this once I will make an apology for you, 
and in the morning when you come down to 
breakfaſt, I expect you will confeſs your fault in 
refuſing to do what I deſired, and promiſe me that 
you will be more conformable in future. With- 
out this you loſe my favour entirely. 

Caroline left the room with a countenace which 
did not betoken the leaſt concern for what ſhe 
had done. 

The tender hearted Maria begged hard for her 
. ſiſter. It muſt oppreſs her heart very much to ſtay 
ſo long in her chamber, ſaid ſhe Mama. It op- 
preſſes mine more, replied Mama, that I am under 
the neceflity of being thus ſevere with your ſiſter. 
I am pleaſed to find you feel for her ſo much, my 
dear, but lenity might do your ſiſter harm, and 
you wiſh her good I am ſure. 

Maria. That I do, Mama; and I would do any 
thing I could for Caroline, though ſhe is not fo 
kind to me as my ſiſter Clariſſa. 

My Mama wrote an anſwer as ſhe propoſed, and 


Mrs. Bird came in the afternoon, accompanied by 


two of her daughters. She is really a very ſenſible 
well-bred woman, and the young ladies are ex- 
tremely genteel, and appear to be well educated ; 
I flatter myſelf we ſhall have great ſatisfaction in 
cultivating an acquaintance with them. 


Caroline 
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lt, Caroline continued in her room, according to 
ent Mama's order. I hope this diſcipline will be pro- 
not ftable to her; for if ſhe goes on in this way, ſhe 
ny will make herſelf unhappy, and every one around 
her. 
At the end of this week, I am going with Maria 
to pay a viſit to one good uncle Anthony; and 1 
hope Sophia will be able to accompany us. 

We have no occaſion to make ourſelves uneaſy 
that we have no man ſervant to attend us, for our 
good Mama has made an agreement with a faithful 
old gardener, who lives near, and who once lived 
in our Grand Papa's family, always to accompany 
us whenever we ſend for him. G 

It gives me much concern that we live ſo far 
from Sophia. But perhaps it is better for us that 
her ve have not all our wiſhes gratified. Farewel, my 
ſtay dear Henrietta. Mama calls, and I would not 
op- | make her wait one unneceſſary moment for | 


ader Your affectionate 
= | CLARISSA, 
and 5 
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4 by 
fible Henrietta Thornton. to Clariſſa Glanville, 
ex- | {5 

ted ; I COULD not refrain from reading 


n in 


your laſt letter to Mrs. Bedford, and diſcerned in 
er countenance a high degree of pleaſure before I 
oline had read it half through. | g 

q he 
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She highly commended the averſion you expreſs 
to that Is yet much indulged paſſion, Pride 

* Birth. 
T She related to me ſeveral little anecdotes, of 
which I am going to amuſe you with; nor do! 
think them uninſtructive. 

A certain Earl, who, by. his licentious way of 
life had deeply mortgaged his eftate, and had till 
reat debts remaining unpaid, was afked by his 
maker to ſettle an account which had been 
long in arrears. His humble creditor ſhewed no 
rudeneſs, but perhaps might weary him with his 
repeated importunities, as he was nearly brought 
to ruin for want of the money due from this noble- 
man. The Earl was exceedingly enraged, and ſent 
for the ſhoemaker. 5 fn, 
My ſteward informs me, ſaid his Lordſhip, in 
reat wrath, that you have even threatened to pro- 
ecute a man of my rank. Have not I n un Wi 
you for ee, and your father before you! 

True, pleaſe your Lordſhip, you have employed 
me, but my work for you has not yet procured me 
one loaf of bread for my family. The money 
which I have paid for leather and workmen's wages 
on your account, pleaſe your Lordſhip, would ſup- 
port my children in meat, drink, and cloathing, 
for years. And if had not been better paid by 
my other good cuſtomers, I ſhould have died in a 
jail, and my children would have been put into the 
pariſh workhouſe. I only aſk, pleaſe your Lord- 
ſhip, for what -is my due, and honeſtly and go 
gained ? And how dare you, Sir, replied the Earl, 
ſpeak with ſo much freedom in the preſence of a 
man of my birth and noble deſcent ? 

| Neceſtity, 
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Neceſſity, pleaſe your Lordſhip makes me bold. 
[ muſt have my money, or my family muſt go to 
ruin. 


Steward, order Thomas to come here, ſaid the 


Earl, to ſhew this impudent fellow out of the gate? 
Pleaſe your Lordſhip, you need not trouble 


N or your ſervants, for I ſhall leave your 


ouſe immediately, as you ſhew no inclination to 
pay me my juſt demand. But I muſt firſt beg leave 
to tell your Lordſhip, that my anceſtry is noble, 
and older than yours ; for about two hundred years 
ago one of my pro 
do you think, my Lord, your progenitor was at that 
time? Why, pleate your Lordſhip, he was then 
what I am now, a poor ſhoemaker. And if you 
will not believe me, my Lord, | can convince ycu 


of its truth by ſome receipts ſigned by your great 
great grandfather, which teſtify that my anceſtors | 


paid much better than you do. 

Now I] go, my Lord; you will to-morrow te- 
ceive a line from my attorney. 
Such caſes are not rare in the world, added Mrs. 


Bedford. Some riſe from obſcurity to an elevated 


ſtation, and others fall from their tow'ring height, 
and fink into oblivion. 

Shall I relate to you another incident ? 

Madam, replied I, you amuſe and improve me 


at the ſame time. I am all attention. She then 


faid to me, I have an inſtance of unlooked-for ad- 
verſity in my own houſe, Henrietta. Fanny, who 
now lives with me, is of a good family ; but by an 


unexpected concurrence of unfortunate circum- 


ſtances, her father was reduced to poverty. Till 
her fifteenth year, poor Fanny lived in f lendor, 


and 


1 was an Earl. And what 
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and had ſervants to wait upon her, but now ſhe is 
reduced to be a ſervant to others. 

By her whole deportment, it appears that this 
young woman has been brought up in her early 
years in a ſuperior ſtile; ſhe is very ſenſible, has a 
remarkably genteel addreſs, a great taſte for reading, 
and ſpeaks French fluently. Mrs. Bedford is ex- 
ceeding kind to her, and 1s preparing her to move 
in a higher ſphere than that of a ſervant; ſhe has 
provided her maſters to teach her drawing, geogra- 
phy, and ſomething of aſtronomy, in order that 
ſhe may be qualified as a private governeſs in a fa- 
mily of rank. She learns every thing to which ſhe 
applies with great facility; and having the advan- 
tage of ſuch an inftructreſs in Mrs. Bedford, in re- 
ect to propriety of behaviour, I make no doubt 
e will be remarkably well qualified. 

Fanny is now nearly ſeventeen ; ſhe is not what 
ou would call ls but very pleaſing and 
intereſting, Her father, after his failure, entered 
himſelf as a clerk in an Eaſt-Indiaman, but he 
died three days before the ſhip failed. Not long 
after her mother died in Paris, her native city, in 
the very extreme of poverty; upon which event 
this diſtreſſed girl (not then more than fixteen years 
of age) came to England with a merchant, an ac- 
quaintance of her father's, who happened at that 
time to be in France. This gentleman and his 
wife, not having occaſion for a ſervant, recom- 
mended her to Mrs, Bedford. 

What changes take place in th2 world! Who 
then would pride themſelves in birth or riches ? 
Virtue in the beſt nobility, and the moſt valuable 
and moſt durable riches. 


1 


I have 


* 
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: I have another little. hiſtory to relate to you, 
e IS BW which Mrs. Bedford has entertained me with; but 
I muſt reſerve it to my next letter, as we are going 
in ive minutes to return a viſit to one of her parti- 


cular friends, 
HENRIETTA. 
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| From the Same to the Same. 


I SHALL now the narrative 
to which I referred in my Hate. t conveys an in- 
fructive leſſon to thoſe children, who light the 
authority both of parents and guardians, 


ive 


RICHARD AND SIMON, 


to me the whole ſtory, was the only ſon of a con- 
iderable merchant in this city, and was tenderly 
deloved by his parents. Very early in life he formed 
a great intimacy with a ſchool-fellow about the 
ſame age with himſelf, of the name of Simon, who 
was an orphan under the care of an uncle, his ap- 
pointed guardian, 


Theſe two children were almoſt inſeparable com- 


oy panions, and a fincere friendſhip alſo ſubſiſted be- 
able twixt Richard's parents and the uncle of Simon. 
able Neither of theſe boys were viciouſly inclined; and 


Richard, ſaid Mrs. Bedford, whe himſelf related 


it 
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it evidently appears that they erred more through 


imprudence and thoughtleſſneſs than from badnefs 
of heart. 


Simon, like many children at his age, was not 


yery tractable ; but Richard was a docile good boy, - 


and attracted the notice and gained the good opi- 
nion of every one. Simon's negligence, in reſpect 
to learning, ſubjected him to the ſevere diſcipline 
of the ſchool, which was often repeated without 
effect. He alſo incurred his uncle's diſpleaſure. 
Chaſtiſement and reproof at length became fo very 
irkſome, that he determined to releaſe himſel 
from what he confidered as unreaſonable conſtraint 
and undeſerved ſeverity. His father had left him 
a good fortune, and his uncle, who was very kind 
to him, made him a handfome allowance of pocket- 
money, and indulged him with letting him wear 2 
valuable gold watch, which had been his father's, 
He had other relative who were very liberal to 
him, and made him preſents of money to a much 
greater amount than his unele was aware of. Hav- 
ing a ſcheme in his head, he grew very ſaving, and 
hoarded up every ſixpence till he was poſſeſſed of 
N pounds. He had already repeatedly de- 
clared to Richard his reſolution of leaving his 
uncle, who ſeveral times diſſuaded him from put- 
ting it in execution. But one unfortunate day 
when Richard had been chaſtiſed by his father, he 
complained &f it to Simon, who ſeized the oppor- 
tunity of bringing his former ſcheme into view, 
and by his artful diſcourſe at length perſuaded Ri- 
chard to become the partner of his flight. 
They took their courſe to a ſea-port town, near 
which, as they underſtood by the newſpapers, was 
a ſhip ready to fail for the Weſt-Indies. With the 
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money which Simon poſſeſſed, they eaſily procured 
the dreſs and accoutrements of failors, and in this 
new garb went on board in order to fail to the 
Weſt-Indies, where they fooliſhly thought lads of 
their abilities would eaſily make their own fortune. 
But the pittance of money that remained was not 
ſufficient to enable them to go as paſſengers, they 
therefore engaged to work their paſſage over, little 
thinking of the hardſhips they expoſed themſelves 
to. - | 

They had been on board but a ſhort time before 
both of them repented in ſecret of the imprudent 
ſtep they had taken, but they could not repair their 
fault by a ſpeedy return, and were under the ne- 


ceſſity of going with the reſt of the crew to the de- 


ſtined port. At length they arrived in the Weſt. 
Indies, where they met freſh diſappointment, for 
they could find no one that would employ a 
couple of fugitive boys, totally ignorant of buſi- 
nels. Simon's whole ſtock of money was ſoon ex- 
hauſted, and when that was gone, Poverty, with 
its dreadful train of evils, aſſailed them, and they 
were abſolutely reduced to beg their bread, without 
a friend to protect or adviſe them; they then ap- 
plied to the Captain who took them over, and ac. 
quainted him with the circumſtances of their elope- 
ment, and he kindly offered to take them back, 
and ſet them again on their native ſhore ; but the 

met with continual mortification during the cond 
of the voyage, for the failors made them the gene- 
ral objects of their rude mirth and ridicule ; and 
they had nearly loſt their lives in a dreadful ftorm. 
However, they landed ſaf: at laſt, and very anxious 


| were they to be received by thoſe very friends whom 


they had ſo raſhly deſerted. 
'The 
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The captain was ſo good as to give them ſome 
money to bear their expences from Deal to Lon- 
don; but the ſtages were fo loaded with infide 
and outlide paſſengers, that they could get no 
places, therefore were obliged to walk on foot, 
which was very painful and fatiguing, as their ſhoes 
were quite worn out. Indeed they were in a fad 
tattered condition. Every ſtep of their approach to 
their native City, their fears encreaſed of meeting 
the juſt anger of their parents and guardians. But 
there was no alternative. 5 
The duſk of the evening favoured their entrance, 
ſo that they eſcaped being known. They went 
firſt to the houſe of one of their ſchool-fellows, to 
beg that his parents would intercede for them with 
their friends, for they did not dare go directly home. 
Here Richard was firſt informed that his mother 
was dying, that his abſconding had almoſt broke 
her heart. The poor penitent youth trembled 
from head to foot, aud turned as pale as aſhes. 
He was ready to faint away with fatigue, hunger, 
and grief. | 
It being rather late, and the boys too appearing 
in ſuch a woiul-plight, it was judged not ſo proper 
to. make known their coming till the morning, 
eſpecially on account of the weak ſtate of Richard's 
mother, to whom a ſudden communication of ſuch 
unexpected news-nught prove fatal. 
Ihe next morning a meſſage was ſent to 
Richard's father, to deſire him to meet a gentleman 
upen buſineſs, at the houſe where our young re- 
turning prodigals were. x7 
He accordingly went. The ſubject of his ſon's 
elopement making a part of their converſation, the 
gentleman of the houſe told him that he had 1 
hgh cident 
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cident heard that his fon and Simon had been 


both eaſily be perſuaded to return home, if they 
could be- aſſured that their friends would pardon, 
and receive them into favour. | 
Richard's father immediately exclaimed, ”” O, 
if I could but once more ſee my Richard, I would 
receive him with' open arms.” | | 
This was enough. The wandering youth, who 
was in the next roem, and overheard the language 
of paternal goodneſs, immediately ruſhed into his 
father's preſence, and was embraced with truly pa- 
rental affection. Mutual tears ſupplied the place 
of words, and this moving interview was ſeaſonably 
interrupted by the appearance of Simon imploring 
Mr. B's forgiveneſs, and entreating his kind me- 
dation with his uncle. | 
Mr. B. kindly engaged to introduce him, and 
degged his fon to remain there till his return. Af- 
ter he had ſecured Simon's good reception with his 
guardian, he immediately ordered the coachman to 
ſet him down at Dr. S's, the phyſician, to conſult 
with him whether he judged it proper that an in- 
ring WW terview ſhould take place betwixt Richard and his 
oper ¶ mgther in her weak condition. | 
"a By no means, faid the Doctor, ſhe is in too feeble 
a ſtate to bear it. Let us try fuſt if your having 
heard of your ſon will revive her. But while the 
were conſulting together, a meſſenger arrived wich 
the intelligence that Mrs. B. had juit expired. 
[magine to yourſeli, my dear Henrietta, ſaid 
re- Mrs. Bedford, what Richard muſt have felt when 
Ide heard the dreadful news. 


ſon's What a leſſon is this for thoſe children who. diſ- 
the regard parental counſel, or flight the authority of 
2 } their legal guardians. 


HENRIETTA, 


ſeen at Deal, and that it was ſuppoſed they would 
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Clariſſa to lend her a pair of her gloves, which Mrs. 
a puniſbment for her negligence,, Carcline ſhall 


. to ſeck for what ſhe had loft. You muſt not loſe 


perhaps Maria. 
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LETTER XI. 


Sophia Pemberton to Henrictta Thornton. 


YESTERDAY I had a moſt agreeable 
walk to Mr. Anthony Glanville's with Clarif 
and Maria, My Mama, whom I had prevailel 
upon to pay a viſit to Mrs. Glanville, kept her 
company while we were out, | 

Caroline was not permitted to go with us, but it 
was entirely her own fault. She is amazingly 
giddy. You know how heedleſs ſhe is, and that 
ſhe takes no care of her own things. We waited 
for her more than half an hour. She could neither 
find her umbrella nor her gloves, nor the key of 
her drawers to get another pair. At laſt ſhe deſired 


Glanville hearing, forbid, ſaying, no, Clariſſa, as 
ſtay at home to-day, and then ſhe will have tine 


your walk for her careleſſneſs. Beſides, I ſhould 
rather one of you remained at home with me. | 
may want your aſhſtance. | 

Caroline. I now recollect, that I left my um- 
brella at the milliner's, and my gloves I left upon 
a Chair, from whence ſomebody has removed them, 


Maria. Indeed you are miſtaken, ſiſter, I have 
not ſeen them. . c 
Mrs. Glanville. 
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Mrs. Glanville. I wiſh, Caroline, that you would 
not charge your ſiſter with things that ſhe may be 
perfectly irinocent of. 

Caroline. She is always meddling with ſomething 
or other, and putting things in the wrong places. 

Mrs. Glanville. You neyer put your things in 
order. Your ſiſters fave you from many a juſt re- 
primand. Pray tell me, where is your ſilver 
thimble ? el I 
Caroline. I have it in my pocket. 

Mrs. Glanville. You are miſtaken, for it is in 
mine. The maid found it upon the carpet, after 
you had been playing with the cat. And where is 
me key of your _ 

dut iti Caroline. I am afraid, Mama, I have loſt it. 

ingh Mrs. Glanville, You have not abſolutely loſt it, 
1 that but through inattention you had taken it up with 
ſome gauze clippings, and thrown them all toge- 
ther into a corher where this little fiſter of yours, 
ey hom you blame ſo much, found it. 

1 red Only think now how many things you have 
8 miſſed in a ſmall ſpace of time, and entirely through 
Your want of attention. 

See, here is your umbrella, which the milliner's 
girl has brought; and here is your key. Your 
gloves, I think, will not ſo eaſily be found. If 
you go on fo in this manner a whole year, you 
will find a good ſum of money neceſſary to repaic 
Ul your lofles, Your thoughtletineſs grieves me, 
aroline. It gives me much anxiety on your ac- 
cdunt. In future life, how unfit will you be to 
ſuperintend the affairs of a family? Every one 
Will take advantage of your . Your 
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1 have ſervants will ridicule you behind your back; nor 
can even your friends put any conlidence in you. 
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or ſomething elſe; your toilet is always in great 
diſorder, and I have often ſeen things upon the 
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For how can thoſe be e 


xpected to take any care for 
others who take little or none for themſe}ves. Only 
obſerve how careful your ſiſter Clariſſa is; ſhe lays 
every thing by in great order when ſhe is going 
out, and when ſhe returns. But, on the contrary, 
in your chamber, here lies a hat, and there a ſhoe, 
in one chair a handkerchief, and in another a cap 


ground. Muſt you be treated again as a child? 
And muſt J be obliged to take care even of your 
things? Go into your room, Caroline, and endea- 
vour to repair your loſs by your diligence ; and let 
this be the laſt time I have occaſion to ſpeak to you 
in a ſtrain more difagreeable to me, perhaps than 
even to yourſelf. 

Caroline. 1 hope, Mama, I ſhall find my things 
again; and 1 promiſe you I will take better care of 
them 1n future. HE 

Ars. Glanville Your good deſign comes too late 
now. The dog of which you are fo fond has faved 
you the trouble. Look into the little houſe which 
you bought for him, and there you will find your 
gloves torn all in pieces. | 

Caroline. Then, my dear Mama, you fee it 1s 
not my own fault. 1 

Mrs. Glanville, It would not have been your 
fault if you had put them away, for then the dog 
would not have met with them. He certainly 
found them in a chair, or on the ground. How- 
ever, it is needleſs to ſay any thing more upon the 
ſubject. You have no other pair than your beſt, 
and I do not chuſe you ſhould take them into 
common uſe, as it is neceſſary for you to practice 


frugality. 
ug "0 No 
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No ſooner was Caroline gone out of the room, 
than Maria flew to her Mama, and begged hard 
that ber ſiſter might be forgiven. But Mrs. Glan- 
ville faid, I ſeldom do things raſhly, eſpecially in 
the government of my family. You need not aſk 
it, indeed, Maria. 

At this moment Clariſſa ſtepped in with my mo- 
ther, to whom ſhe had been ſhewing her flowers, 
and other things which ſhe had ſowed and planted 
herſelf; after which we took our intended walk, 
not daring to ſay any thing more in favour of Ca- 
roline. | 

We found Mr. Anthony with a ſpade in his 
hand working in his garden. 

I do this, ſays he, for my health. I have alſo 
the pleaſing reward of ſeeing my plants and flowers 
ning daily to perfection, and my labours turning 
to uſe ; and I experience at the ſame time the good- 


neſs of my Creator in bleſling the work of my 
hands. | 
peer Without his ſun, and without his rain, all my 
hich WM labour would be Joſt. It is he that provided me 
our with both feeds, and plants, and from him I receive 
V the ſtrength tꝰ work. Yes, Clariſſa, my very be- 
it is ing and all my property are God's gift, I learn, 
| therefore, from the products of Nature, to love the 
(God of Nature, | 
But come my children, ſaid the good man, you 
are probably weary with your long walk, we will 
go into the houſe ; and when you have reſted and 
"+ pate yourſelves, we will return into the gar- 
1 
See ſiſter, ſaid Maria, as we were paſſing along, 
what a pretty aviary is there. Ves, ſaid Mr. An- 
thony, thoſe are my muſicians, and they richly 
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pay me by their enchanting notes for the little ſced 
I give them. * 
Simple and neat is Mr. Anthony Glanville's ha. 
bitation. He told us he had no 2 parade and 
ſhew. Whatever was uſeful he purchaſed; but 
more than that he had no great deſire to be poſſeſ- 
| ſed of. Uſeleſs furniture, he obſerved, only makes 
| more ſervants neceſſary; and after a ſhort poſſeſ- 
| ſion gives not much ſatisfaction to the owner. But 
come into my beſt room, faid he, and you will ſee 
| that I love alſo to encourage the arts. I have ſome 
few paintings by the beſt maſters. Theſe we could 
not but admire, for they were very fine. Mr. An- 
thony next took us into his little library. My col- 
lection of books, ſaid he, is not large. I prefer a 
8 ſmall ſelection of the beſt authors to a more nume 
| rous one; nor do I wiſh to affect to be thought 
learned by a diſplay of my folios. He then ſhewed 
us his philoſophical apparatus, which conſiſted of 
teleſcopes, globes, and an excellent microſcope. 
In one part of the room I took notice of a cabinet 
with ſmall glaſs doors, of which I was curious to 
know the uſe, as it was not of a ſize to contain 
books, and had many partitions in it. Is that for 
medals, Sir? ſaid J. Medals! he exclaimed. No. 
J leave thoſe to the purchaſe of the more wealthy. 
The contents of that Cabinet, Clariſſa, coſt much 
leſs money than your Othos and Cleopatras, but 
are of greater utility. 
They are for the uſe of the poor. To gratify me, 
he opened it, and it had the appearance of an apo- 
= . thecary's ſhop. It contained the moſt approved 
= medicines for the fick. In the diſpenſing of theſe 


he is very uſeful in his little circle, and the prayers 
| of the villagers follow his daily ſteps. | 
CJariſſa 
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Clariſſa could not refrain from kiſſing her uncle's 
hand, exclaiming, Oh, how good you are, Sir, 
Heaven will bleſs you; God will love you. You 
viſit the poor, and bind up their wounds. If I lived 
2 little nearer to you, Sir, I ſhould often beg leave 
to accompany you in your viſitations. How happy 
is it for your indigent neighbours to have ſuch a 
benefactor ! F 

The power of being of ſome uſe to my neceſ- 
ſitous fellow-creatures is, I confeſs, one of the 
hizheft pleaſures of my life, ſaid Mr. Anthony; 
and I will put it into your's, my love, to par- 
take of this pleaſure. I will give you a few good 
drugs, with ſuch a minute directory as ſhall pre- 
vent your making any improper uſe of them. 

Sir, 1 ſhall be very thankful, I aſſure you, ſaid 
Clarifia, for fuch a preſent, and ſhall not be long 
before I avail myſelf of it. 

But will you firſt be fo good, Sir, as to give me 
2 few inſtructions when you have a leiſure hour, 
and I will with pleaſure at any time come on pur- 
poſe to your houſe, I will fave you that trouble, 
my dear; I [hall go to your houſe in a few days, and 
then will give you a firſt leſſon, not in the art of 
dancing or linging, but in the art of relieving 
your fellow-creatures under ſome of their manifold. 
diſtreſſes. ' 
But am not I, Sir, too young to adminiſter me- 
dicines ? added Clariſſa. Not the ſimple ones 
which I ſhall intruſt you with, replied he. 

Mr. Anthony ordered tea for us in a ſummer- 
houſe, which commanded a moſt delightful view of 
the adjacent country. Now, I fhall ſhew you, 
wad he, a greater aviary than that you have already 
een. 

The 
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'F he chearful ſongſters of this aviary live in free. 
dom; they enjoy their native liberty; they ſeek 
their own ſupport ; they have nothing to thank me 
for, unleſs it be this place of refuge from the ſtorm, 
and that ſometimes 1 throw them a handful of 
' ſeeds in a rainy day or a hard froſt, when they can- 
not go abroad in queſt of their food. And if you 
will pleaſe to be quite ſtill a moment, you will fe 
how familiar we are together. 

He then took ſome bread, and threw it into the 
bird-walk, and immediately a number of the cho- 
riſters of the grove aſſembled at his feet. 

Oh, exclaimed Maria, I wiſh I could catch one 
of thoſe pretty beautiful little creatures. I would 
buy it a very nice gilt cage, and take great care 
of it. o | 

But, my dear, ſaid her uncle, do you think the 
bird would be happier in your gilt cage than in the 
full enjoyment of its liberty ? Our heavenly Father, 
who has fo richly provided for us, provides alſo for 
the feathered race. Not even a ſparrow, you know, 
ever falls to the ground for lack of food. Beſides, 
theſe birds have probably their young to provide 
for; and would you take away the mother, and 


leave the little ones to periſh ? That would be cruel, 


indeed ; for young birds cannot fly about, you 
know, to ſeek their own ſupport. 

The dear little girl felt at her heart the impro- 
priety of a wiſh which the ſight of the birds had 
excited in her mind, and her eyes were brin.ful of 
tears. 3 
I ſhall take more pleaſure, ſays, ſhe, now, uncle, 
in ſeeing them in the fields and woods, and in 
heating them ſing their wild notes than in * 
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them in cages. But, uncle, why do you keep 
birds ſhut up in your other aviary ? 

Thoſe birds, my dear, have never been accuſ- 
tomed to ſeek their food abroad, nor have. they 
been expoſed to the cold and the ſtorms. If I was 
to let them fly away now, I am not ſure they 
would be happier than they at preſent appear to be 
in my aviary. Perhaps they could not eaſily find 
their proper nouriſhment, Nor do I think birds 
confined in cages from the neſt are unhappy ; their 
chearful lively notes ſeem to prove the contrary. 
Having been confined from the firſt, they never 
knew the charms of heaven-born Liberty, If 
any of theſe birds which you now ſee were to be 
taken and confined in a cage, I believe they would 
ſoon hang their wings, droop, and die. 

After Mr. Anthony had treated us with ſtraw- 
berries and cream, we returned home, attended by 
the old gardener, who had accompanied us, much 
pleaſed with our viſit, and the great attention ſhewn 
by the good gentleman to render it agreeable. 
No man enjoys a country fituation more than he 
does, and but few men are more uſeful to the di- 
ſtreſſed and fickly poor. The villagers love and 
revere him as their father. 

When we came within ſight of Clariſſa's houſe, 
we ſaw the hackney coach at the door waiting to 
take Mama home. | 

[ begged pardon for ſomewhat exceeding our time; 
and, as the beſt apology I could make, ſaid that 


Mr. Anthony had fo agreeably entertained us, and 


had ſomany things to ſhew us, that the time paſſed 
imperceptibly away; and if we had not from a little 
eminence beheld the ſun ſetting, we ſhould not have 
thought the evening ſo near at hand. 

Mana 
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Mama readily pardoned us, and we inſtantly de- teſt 


parted. nice 
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Atr. Anthony Glanville to Clariſſa Glanville. Fo! 
| 2 dic! 
| YOU left with me, my dear niece, your _ 
* gold watch, rings, &c. to be diſpoſed of, if an _ 
| demands upon your Papa remairied unfatisfied 75 
But I have the ſatisfaction to inform you, that your 
Papa's affairs have all been adjuſted without the ne- '* 
ceſſity of depriving you of them. I ſhall therefore = 
reſerve them till ] have the pleaſure of ſeeing you _ 
again at my houſe. You have ſhewn by reſigning Th 
of them, your praiſe-worthy love to your parents, 


and you merit the ſame applauſe as if they had C 
been appropriated according to your deſire. You f 
have made a voluntary facritice of thoſe female or- 


naments to which young people like you are in wx, 
general ſo much attached. Your affection and love 88 
to your parents, proved by this ſacrifice, will, no * 


doubt, be pleaſing to Heaven, and meet with its 
reward. 
It was an ancient cuſtom at Salency, in France, 
to preſent the moſt meritorious female in the di- 
ſtrict with a garland, that every one might ſhew 
her reſpect, and imitate her virtues. If my niece 
Clariſſa was a native of that place, ſhe would cer- 
tainly have had her brow encircled with that public 
| teſtimony 
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teſtimony of merit. Was my property greater, 
niece, I would ſhew you how highly I eſtimate 
your goodneſs. It is only in my power to give 
you a ſmall token of it. Every new year's-day I 
ſhall make you a preſent of five guineas. Expend 
them in what.manner you pleaſe. I have Wa of 
our frequent acts of charity to the poor. This 
ore ſum will help you to extend your benevo- 
lence, and enlarge the ſphere of your uſefulneſs. 
I would gladly encourage a diſpoſition like yours. 
For this purpole alſo I have prepared you ſome me- 
dicines, which I will ſend you to-morrow, as 1 
am not able to come myſelf, according to my in- 
tention; and with the medicines I ſhall pack up a 
paper of directions how to apply them properly. 
Theſe you may uſe with perfect ſafety without 
much medical knowledge. Given in the quan- 
tity, and for the particular complaints I have men- 
tioned, they will be found ſerviceable. You can 
never begin too young to be uſeful and to do good. 
Theſe are the nobleſt ends of living. The love of 
our neighbour is placed next in rank to the love of 
God. | 
I only defire, as a return or acknowledgment of 
my zeal to ſerve you, that you come often to viſit 
me in my country retreat, where you will always 
meet with a hearty welcome from your truly affec- 


tionate uncle, 
ANTHONY GLANVILLE. 
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LETTER XLII. 


Clariſſa Glanville 4 her Uncle. 


3 FOUR goodneſs, Sir, fills 
my heart with gratitude; I muſt give it vent; 1 
muſt pour it forth. But how ſhall I teſtify my 
grateful ſentiments ? The reſpect, eſteem, and gra- 
titude which your niece Clarifla feels for her 
uncle, ſhall be expreſſed in every look, geſture, 
and action, and eſpecially by the uſe ſhe makes 
of his favourable notice of her. 

You have doubled the obligation by giving me 
the power of being uſeful to others. 

What pleaſure will be mine, as often as I diftri- 
bute, in the character of your almoner, the gift 
of charity to the afflicted. I ſhall bow: my knees 
before the Almighty, for his blefling to deſcend 
upon you, for thus enabling me to be the initru- 


ment of good. You ſhall ever find me faithful to 
my truſt. 


My Mama has been made acquainted with your 


great kindneſs to me. Was it poſſible for me to 
with-hold the knowledge of it from her? 

The moment I had read your letter, I ran to 
Mama. Read, read, Mama, faid I; I cannot tell 
you quick enough how good my uncle has been to 
me. I know your uncle's goodneſs, ſaid ſhe; he 
hath not made any uſe of the jewels, rings, watch, 
&c. you ſent him, but keeps them in reſerve for 

you. 

} 


nees 
end 
tru- 
il to 


your 
e to 


n to 
t tell 
n to 
he 
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you. Though there was no real neceſſity for your 
making that ſacrifice, yet your filial affection, and 
the ſenſe of honour and juſtice you have hereby 
manifeſted, will always be freſh in my remem- 
brance, and he near my heart. O, dear Mama, 
] replied, what you refer to is but a ſmall part of 
my uncle's kindneſs. Read, if you pleaſe. I watch- 

Mama's looks while ſhe was peruſing your 
letter; but ſhe was not able to finiſh it; ſhe preſſ- 
ed me in her arms, and bathed me with her tears. 
O Heavens! ſhe exclaimed, that we could live 
ſo long at variance with ſo worthy a character, 
ſo good a man! O Clariſſa, added ſhe, what a 
noble action have you done to reconcile your Papa 
to ſuch a brother. Revere-him, love him as father 
in the abſence of yours. And—but it is needleſs 
to add more; I know your heart; you know your 
duty; and I am ſure your diſpoſition will not ſuffer 
you to loſe ſight of it a moment. 

I told Mama I would give her an account how I 
expended my uncle's bounty. No, no, ſays ſhe, 
that is not neceſſary. Acts of charity ſhould be 
done in ſecret ; and I am confident you will not 
uſe it for any other purpoſe than ſuch as will coin- 
cide with your uncle's benevolent view in the do- 
nation. 

How happy am I with fuch a mother, and ſuch 
an uncle, to ſupply the place of my dear father 
during his reſidence in a foreign country 

You give me permiſſion, nay, more than per- 
miiton ; you kindly invite me to come often to ſee 
you. Believe me, dear Sir, I ſhall often trouble 
you with applications for inſtruction. Before the 


end of this preſent week, I ſhall wait upon you to 


pay my duty to you as a daughter to her father. 
In 
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In the mean time, you may reſt aſſured I ſhall 
be prudent and careful in the uſe of the medicines 
you have ſent me for the ſick ; and to prevent any 
miſtakes, I will always conſult Mama, and follow 
her judgment. 1 | 
I know not who could have told you of the ſmall 
acts of charity charged to my account, for I always 
have defired thoſe to whom I have done any little 
ſervices not to blaze them abroad; as I have read 
in my bible, that when we do alms, we muſt not 
do them to be ſeen of men. 
Forgive your fcribbling niece, and favour het 
with your continued affection. 


CLARISSA, 


LETTER XLIII. 


Clariſla Glanwille ta Henrietta Thornton. 


MY heart beats ſtrong with joy. Sophia th 
and her Mama are coming to live in our neigh- co 
bourhood; yes, very near us, almoſt at the next I . 
deor. w 


Perhaps, my dear Henrietta, is inclined to aſk, l 
why this ſudden change? As they expreſſed them-W Jo 


ſelves ſo much pleaſed with their ſituation. I will w 
tell you. The woman of whom fhe hired her at 
apartments has lately loſt her mother, and her fa- cc 


ther wiſhes to come to live with his daughter, I Tc 


which is natural and proper. At the firſt _— of | vi 
Sy 
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hall this, Mrs. Pemberton conſented to remove as 
1 ſoon as ſhe could meet with another convenient 
lodging. Sophia told her Mama that ſhe knew of 
two rooms to let in a houſe where there was only 
a widow with one daughter, of whom ſhe had heard 
me ſpeak in terms of high commendation. 

Theſe rooms were inſtantly hired, and next 
Monday Sophia and her mother will take poſſeſſion 
of them. | | 
I am to go to-morrow to help them to pack up. 
What an addition will it be to Mama's happinefs 
to have ſuch a companion as Mrs Pemberton. 
Our two affectionate parents will take a freſh leaſe 
of life; and Sophia and her Clariſſa will be almoſt 
inſeparable companions. If our Henrietta could 
be within our circle, and our Emily too, our ami- 
cable ſociety would again be perfected. But that 
our pleaſures and enjoyments ſhould be uninter- 
rupted, is neither to be expected, nor perhaps to 
be defired. Our attachment to the world would 
grow ſtrong, and we ſhould think but little of, and 
neglect to prepare ourſelves for that which is to 
come. But J look forward to a renewed friendſhip 
in a future ſtate with thoſe we love as a portion of 
ophia the felicity of Heaven. We ſhould be almoſt in- 
eigh- conſolable at the death of a parent or friend, if we 
next were without hope of a re- union in the eternal 

world. 


My Mama, I can already perceive, is much re- 


= = 
= 
* 


hem-joiced at the acquiſition of ſo good a neighbour, 
I will which is particularly acceptable in our retired ſitu- 
d her ation, which almoſt amounts to a ſecluſion from 
er fa- company. Yes, my dear Henrietta, not only Ca- 


ghter, | roline finds Mama's obſervation good, that in ad- 


ion of | verſity her friends and companions would not know 
this, 


her, 
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her, but we alſo experience the truth of it in re. 
ſpect to ſome of our former conneCtions and among 
thoſe too from whom we ſhould leaft have expect- 
ed ſuch unkind neglect, who have now proved them. 
ſelves friends in the day of proſperity only. In ſuch 
it is evident there is no attachment to perſon and 
character, but merely to rank and fortune; for the 
former remains the fame. If Papa and Mama 
were deſerving of eſteem before, I think 
merit it much more now. Papa has left no credi- 
tors demands unfatisfed, and Mama has chear. 
fully reſigned her ſettlement, which the law of the 
country did not require of her. The loſs of ſuch 
Summer friends are not, I think, to be regretted. 
In the circle of Mama's acquaintance, there are 
only two families who ſhew the ſame firm friend- 

ſhip as when we moved in a higher ſphere. 
My Mama is perfectly well reconciled to her 
reſent retired life. She has a taſte for reading. 
ooks ſhe juſtly calls eur faithful friends, for they 
leave us not in adverſity. They adminiſter coun- 
ſel and conſolation in all our embarraſſments and 
afflictions. Young as I am, I have already expe- 
rienced this. In the days immediately following 
my Papa's departure, I was almoſt preſſed down 
with grief, but by reading (though ſometimes a 
tear would fall) I found myſelf, at length, more 

capable of ſuſtaining it. 5 

The thoughts of our domeſtic troubles made me 
quite forget to ſpeak of your little Charley. He 
is a lovely boy, and minds his book. Yeſterday he 
was not very well, but he came to have his leſſon 
notwithſtanding. I told him I thought he had bet- 
ter have remained at home. So faid my good friend 
the widow; Madam, but I told her, it did not be- 
come 
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come me to make ſuch a trifling excuſe. My good 
Miſs Glanville would expe& me, and I ought not 
s þf to diſappoint her. Should I do ſo, ſhe may think 

I] do not love my book. And I cannot bear to be 
ſach | ought idle dl ungrateful. 
and The dear little fellow ap to have a very 
- the feeling grateful heart. I wiſh it was in my power 

to do more for him. But he may ſurely be happ 
they though he may be obliged to earn his Neal. 

Nay, after all, perhaps there are none more happy 
than the labouring part of mankind. I hope when 
Charles has learnt to read, write, and caſt ac- 
counts, and to underſtand the French language, 
he may make his way in the world very well, with- 
out being reduced ts the loweſt occupations in life. 
We may perhaps recommend him as a ſervant to 
ſome nobleman's family till a better employment 
preſents itſelf. Adieu, my dear friend, 

I am, moſt affectionately, your 


CLARISSA, 


LETTER XLIV. 


> mo Sophia Pemberton to Henrietta Thornton. 
He 
y he CLARISSA hath informed you, my 


-flon dear Henrietta, that we are about to leave our pre- 
bet- | ſent habitation. All our things are packed up. 
iend | We depart from this neighbourhood to-morrow 
be- | morning, but I thought I would write one more 
ome || letter 


| deeds, which does honour to her character. 


ill; great and heavy is my affliction, My hul- I bee 
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letter to Henrietta from this place; and that | 
might do fo, have riſen at a very early hour. Dear 
Mama is {till faſt a ſleep. . F 

Notwithſtanding the agreeableneſs of the ſitu. || © 
ation, I can chearfully reſign it for the company of 
Clariſſa, and with the lefs regret as you are not 
now ſo near to me as formerly. And what pleaſes 
me. moſt of all, it will be ſuch a pleaſure to my 
Mama to be able frequently to converſe with Mrs, 
Glanville. 


I muſt inform you of another of Clariſſa's goo! 


She came with Caroline and Maria to ſee us 
for the laſt time, as ſhe ſaid, at our Hermitage ; 


and having no ſervant to attend them, they left us aan 
rather earlier than uſual. When they were about his 
half way home, they perceived, not far from the v 


foot-path, a plain dreſſed woman fitting with a gig 
little child upon the trunk of a tree, which was 5 


lying upon the ground. Clariſſa immediately ſtep- . 
ed towards her, and aſked her if ſhe ailed any 5 
thing. . | othe 

Ah, my dear young lady, faid ſhe, I am very / 


band, a poor ſciſſar-grinder, has not been at home I that 
ſince yeſterday evening. I fear fome misfortune I ff. 
has be fallen him; and my grief and uneaſineſs F 
were ſo great, I could not remain in the houſe. 
I ble with my child, hoping to find him with 


one of his relations. But I feel myſelf very weak, 5 
having lately had a fever, from which I have a & 
not yet recovered; and unleſs I can meet with 
ſome humane body to carry my child, I am afraid we 
I ſhall not be able to get to the place I am going to, I tak. 
being obliged to ſtop almoſt every hundred yards, une 


and 
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and the night comes on apace. TI have already 
aſked two people that I ſaw to aſſiſt me to carry m 
dear babe, but they refuſed me. Do not be diſ- 
couraged, good woman, ſaid Clariſſa, we will ſee 
if we cannot help you. I perceive a houſe not far 
off; I will $0 to it, and ſend ſomebody from thence 
to your aſſiſtance. 

And muſt we ſtand here all the while with this 
beggar ? ſaid Caroline. Who knows if ſhe has told 
you the truth ? That child perhaps may not be 
her's, nor the man ſhe ſpeaks of her huſband. 
Clariſſa, without returning any anſwer, ran to the 
houſe, and brought back with her a farmer's ſer- 
vant, to whom ſhe gave ſixpence to induce him to 
carry the poor woman's child for her to the place 
whither ſhe was going. 

When Clariſſa came back, Caroline was much 
diſpleaſed that ſhe had made her wait fo long, and 
ſaid, that ſhe had once thoughts of going horae, and 
leaving her to walk with the woman herſelf. 'T hey 
would have been fine company, ſhe ſaid, for each 
other. | 
And pray, ſiſter, would not your Mama have 
been much diſpleaſed, think you, if ſhe had known 
that we had left ſuch a poor woman as this without 
aſhſtance ? ſaid Clariſſa. 

And do not you think Mama will be very uneaſy 
at our ſtay here? anſwered Caroline. You think 
much of Mama truly. I ſhall let her know whoſe 
fault it was that we are out fp late. If we had had 
a footman with us as formerly, the caſe would 
have been different. But, interrupted Clariſſa, 
we are older now; we do not want a footman to 
take care of us. - And I do not think Mama will be 
uneaſy, for we ſet out from Sophia's rather * 

than 
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than we uſed to do. It is not yet dark, and in ten 
minutes more we ſhall be at home. | 

Whenever Clariſſa does any benevolent action, 
her ſiſter Caroline generally finds ſome trifling 
cauſe of altercation or reproof, as if ſhe felt the 
reproach which Clariſſa's goodneſs caſts upon her. 
ſelf for the want of a ſimilar diſpoſition towards 
the helpleſs and affficted. 

Mrs. Glanville was not uneaſy; and when the 
incident was related, deſired Clariſſa to go the next 
day to the farm-houſe to enquire of the ſervant i 
the poor woman had found her huſband, and ſhe 
had the ſatisfaction to hear he was returned. 
Write very ſoon, my dear friend, to your 


SOPHIA, 


LETTER UVV. 


Henrietta Thornton to Clariſſa Glanville, 


I A M much rejoiced to hear that events 
have fallen out agreeably to the wiſhes of you and 
Sophia. I, for my part, ſhould not envy the king 
in his palace, If 1 lived in only a ſmall habitation 
near my beſt friends. What can compare with the 
Joys of friendſhip ? | 5 
My aunt was married laſt Friday. The nuptials 4 


had no public celebration. It was her wiſh to have | Be 


th ri vate. ber 
* | I would 
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in ten II would willingly have gone in perſon to wiſh 
her happineſs, but there is another duty which de- 
Ction, tains me here. Mrs. Bedford is not well: her only 
1M ing ſon, contrary to her wiſhes, has entered into the 
t the Eat-India ſervice, and is to ſet off in a few days. 
| her. The nearer the hour of his departure approaches, 
wards the more poignant is her grief. MHz: 

That a youth of family, but without fortune 
ſuitable to his rank, ſhould leave his parents to go 
into a foreign country, would not be ſurpriſing; 
but that a young man like Mr. Bedford, who will 
one day be rich, ſhould leave his native country 
and *his mother (an indulgent mother, and a 
widow too) againſt her moſt tender remonſt 
Iss not fo eaſy to comprehend. 
TIA. Often has ſhe told him, that perhaps they ma 
never ſee each other again. Oh, how would ſuc! 
a thought have pierced me to the heart! But he has 
no love for his mother; how then ſhould he have 
any feeling for her uneaſineſs of mind. Is he not 
the wilful occaſion of it ? 

Tt would be better if ſhe could forget him ; he is 
unworthy her remembrance ; but Nature, maternal 
affection is not to be eradicated. Perhaps ſtrict diſ- 
cipline may reform him, and change his heart. 
His abſence from his mother, and the leaving her 
ents in ſuch a comfortleſs ſtate may lead him into an 
and 
king 
tion 
1 the 


may, and alſo for his own. 

I muſt now, my dear friend, relate to you a cir- 
cumfſtance which has kept me from fleeping the 
whole night. | | 


tials ] A few days ago, as I was walking with Mrs. 


have Bedford in the environs of the city, we faw a num- 


ber of people collected together about a ſmall houſe, 
ould | 


uſeful train of reflections. I with for her ſake it 


before 
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before the door of which were a few chairs, a table, 
and ſome other furniture of but little value. A 
child of four years old ſat crying at the foot of a 
tree; a number of rude children were teizing the 
poor infant; and a boy, who they ſaid was bis 
brother, was attempting to drive them away, and 


comforting the little infant, with telling it repeat- 


edly, that his mother would come preſently. 
rs. Bedford aſked what was the matter. O, 
nothing at all, anſwered a ſurly fellow. The 
landlord of that houſe has only turned them out 
bag and baggage into the ſtreet, becauſe they were 
not able to pay the rent; and in ſuch times as 
theſe, Jandlords cannot afford to let their houſes 
for nothing. True, faid another, who had more 
humanity, but we cught not to be ſo harth and 
ſevere with the poor. 

Come, Henrietta, ſaid Mrs. Bedford, let us go 
into the houſe, and ſee what is the occaſion of all 
this multitude aſſembling together. I, in the 
mean time Kept an eye upon the child, fur that 
ſtruck me the moſt of all. We muſt in; but, O 
Clariſſa ! how was my heart moved with what J 
ſaw. A man, apparently in a dying ſtate, lying upon 
a ſmall bed, with only an old coverlid upon him, 
_ calling out to Heaven for aſſiſtance. A woman 
with a ſucking child in her arms, imploring the 
Cruel bailiffs, who had already plundered the houſe 
of almoſt all its moveables, to defift only for a 
ſingle day and night more, for the ſake of her 
dying huſband, and the poor innocent babe at her 
breaſt. 
Baut the inhuman bailiffs roughly replied, there 
can be no delay here; we muſt obey the law; and 
you ought to be very thankful that we do 4 

| take 
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take your huſband to jail; you muſt march all of 
you ; and there are more things yet, bring them all 
out; thoſe ſpoons there, and dickes and waſh-tubs, 
bring them along. Bo ("380% 

] trembled at what I heard. Mrs. Bedford, who 
viewed theſe mercileſs. officers of juſtice in ſilent 
aſtoniſhment, ſaid to them, pray how much do 
theſe poor people owe for rent, that you treat 
them with ſuch cruelty ? Certainly it can be no 
great ſum. 5 

Good lady, exclaimed the woman, there is five 
months rent due this day, which is juſt fifty ſhillings. 
We'were to pay by the month, and now we are 
s much as I have ſaid in arrears. It is not our 
fault that we are ſo far behind hand. My huſband 
has been half a year ſick, and has not been able to 
earn a ſhilling. I have gained what I could by 
ſpinning at home, and working abroad; but all 
that can do is barely ſufficient to buy bread and 
potatoes and a little milk, and I have three ſmall 
children. I have been obliged to ſell every thing 
| could ſpare, to buy my huſband what was neceſ- 
ary to refreſh and ſtrengthen him. My children 
lie upon ſtraw, and we have but a ſingle blanket 
to cover us all; and our landlord is thus unmerci- 
ful, though my huſband once ſaved his life. 

Your huſband. ſaved his life] exclaimed Mrs. 
Bedford. | 

Yes, Madam, replied the diſtreſſed woman. 
About nine years ago, our landlord was ſkaiting 
upon the ice; it broke, and he fell into the water, 
_ * huſband, at the hazard of his own life ſaved 

is. 


that kindneſs. 


The 


ut it is ſuch a long while ago, he has forgot 
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The woman had ſcarcely uttered theſe words, 
when a man entered the cones, well dreſſed, 
but with fury in his cquntenance, calling out be- 
fore he caſt his eyes upon us. What, are not theſe 
beggars out of the houſe yet? 

poor woman ran towards her huſband. O 
Heavens, ” ſhe cried, that is he ! 


The inhuman landlord was ſtruck dumb when 
he ſaw us, not ex 


to find an bod but crea- 
tures devoted to h corre en 
Mrs. Bedford immediately addreſſed him, 


Sir, you appear confounded, and no wonde. 
An unmerciful man does not wiſh for any wit- 

neſſes of his inhumanity. 
How could you do ſuch vialence to human na- 
ture, as to turn into the ſtreet a dying man, with 
his poor helpleſs family, only becauſe he hath the 
misfortune to owe you fifty ſhillings ? If you were 
not in good circumſtances, you might plead ſome 
excuſe for demanding your "gy Tit but none 
even then for infulting the unfortunate. And for 

what kind of a houſe do you demand this rent? It 
deſerves not the name of a houſe. Many horſes 
and dogs are more ſecure from the rain and cold 
than this poor family. But let your own cooler re- 
flections ſhew you your cruel, inhuman treatment 
of theſe unhappy beings, who have tte ame God 
and father that you have. I ſhall pay this diſtreſſed 
man's debt, if you will pleaſe to order theſe fellows 
out of this hut, and hee few goods, which are of 
little value, to be brought in again. It i is too late 
for a fick man to be removed this evening. Nei- 
ther your rank nor afſtuenee 75 F*-; any right to 


let "ny fellow mortals periſh in want and muſery. 
| In 
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In the morning I will provide for them a better 
lodging and a more humane landlord. "© 
It is not neceffary, Madam, faid he, that the 
ſhould remove at all if you will pay their rent; and 
without rent, who would repair their houſe ? As 
are fo good to pay what they owe, they may 
we in the Jouſe AS = AS they will and 1 mal 
order it to be repaired. | enn FY 
Va Sir, ſaid Mrs. Bedford, I will take care that 
ſhall not be expoſed to your cruel inſults again. 
But, Sir, I have not faid A. $4 + had 
It is not to your honour or reputation that you 
could think of turning a dying man and his di- 
ſtreſſed wife and children into the ſtreet, which 
you no doubt would have done, if Heaven had not 
directe '1ytteps tnis way. But, Sir, F «now 
more of ths man than perhaps you may wiſh me 
to know. Heonce ſaved you from being drowned. 
Have y u no recollection that this is the man? 
And would you requite him by this cruel uſage? 
Would your forgiveneſs of his rent been too great 
a recompence? When you were in danger, would 
not you very readily have promiſed him a hundred | 
cold pounds to fave your life? Mt 3 
r re- dere is your rent, Sir, faid Mrs. Bedford, giving 
ment E n thi--e guineas. The overplus you will pleaſe 
t giv e the woman. j 
A petter man would no doubt have relented, 
Yows and immediately ſhewn ſome tokens of concern. 
re of But this poor family's landlord walked to the door, 
ſaying, = he went out, to his myrmidons, come 
dong, + ſhall pay the charges; let them have their 
Y | Tall. , | 
uſer y. We P wife, who had heard all that had 
In paſſed, with her eyes dimmed with tears, fre- 
_—E | quently 


de 
periſn for want of br 
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quently caſt upon to Heaven, would immediately 
have thrown herſelf upon her knees. But this 
lady, with the greateſt affabili ty. prevented 


T. ran directiy to the poor child that was ſitting 
under the tree, and told hi his brother to bring him 
into the houſe. The poor creature changed its 
look Tan it ceaſed. crying, and ran to its mo- 
ther. 4 

One of che crowd gave it a lower. The little 
innocent lamb ſmiled, and ſeemed at once to have 
forgot its former troubles. So {mall a preſent was 


ſufficient to dry up its tears. 


The moment I re-entered this hank of afflic- 
tion, I ſaw Mrs. Bedford pu r into 
poot-awaman”s nand. md eat d lay, be 


and ind God Mercer you 


A murmur ran x ena the 3 thac were aſ- 
ſembled. What an angel of a woman is that; * 
cried, 

Indeed ſhe might be regarded as an angel in hu- 
man form. She is always miniſtring to the wants 
of the neceſſitous. I could ſcarce refrain from Kkiſ- 


We were no ſooner ſet down to ſupper than we 
began to ſpeak upon the incidents of the 1 1 
| Bedford ſaw me rather grave and thowwht- 
Come, Henrietta, faid ſhe, eat your ſuper 
You have cauſe to rejoice rather than to be ſor . 
ful, > for you ſee Heaven 5 for the Uritoric. 
nate ! 
Henrietta. Yes, Madam, that I bave/ſeen; tor 
Heaven certainly directed your ſtep, thi: the poor 


ml prog da your au 


ſing her hand as we went along. 


family we have juſt left might this right ſleep in 


peace. Well might they call 00 anangel ! 
Ab, * 
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ay de, wry under de Keen of = Nee 
joice in the honour 1 have, in being 
an inſtrument, in the Divine 
of the diſtribution of his bounty. What 1 
12 e It 
no more than a common act of 
what we ſhould all do for each other in 
according to our ability: | 
Henrietta: Bit. — 
have paſſed by, without ever givi 
e 


thenkives 


And 
how few would give e gn have done, j 


Madam! 
Mrs. Bedford. I would willia y hope many are 
to be found, who would readily do more than F 
have done. Many, very many acts of charity are 
r 

where we live. For truly chari- 
able people do not wiſh their acts of benevolence 
to be blazoned abroad. : 


gas Henrietta. os any ones whine as 
kiſ- © would have become of thoſe poor 


had not 
the ſtreet all night. | 
* Mrs. ord. No. I hope humanity is not 
wht. vet baniſhed from the earth. If I had not paſſed 


Ipe” that way, it is poſſible they might have been forced 


% out of the houſe; but I never heard of family 
= lying all night in the ſtreet. Surel y — nature 


is not ſo 


fon, might perhaps hvve been collected among the 
ſpectators. Or if their rent had not been paid, 
. no Goude would have been given them. 


L Inftances 


- 
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creatures, if you 
helped them ; I fear they muſt have lain in 


Such a ſum of money, if not given by one per- 


| ? 
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Inſtances are very rare of the poor being left totally 
deſtitute. Where any have. periſhed abſolutely for 
want, it has generally been, I believe, through 
their own vices and folly. There is a peculiar pro- 
22 over the good and virtuous part of man- 
„ | 

Henrietta. I heard one of the poor children fay, 
that our Saviour would certainly bleſs that chari- 
table lady. Their parents have taught them, I 
think, ſomething of religion. All people that are 
poor are ſurely not bad. 5 
Mrs. Beuferd. 1 have known ſome poor families 


| brought up in the fear of God, and who have more 


real religion than many of their ſuperiors. 

Henrietta. I ſaw, now I recoll a Bible upon 
one of the ſhelves in the poor man's houſe. 

Mrs, Bedford, That circumſtance alone I ſhould 
not depend upon, for many have Bibles in their 
bouſes, who pay but little regard to their contents, 
or ſeldom read them. | A 

Henrietta. Do you think, Madam, that the bavit 
poor ſick man had any doctor to attend him ? let. 
Mrs. Bedford. 1 am no friend to the uſe of vente 
many medicines. If we could exerciſe patience, | } hour, 
believe Nature would often reſtore itſelf ; and a ent 
ſimple regimen would be more effectual than the 7 

drugs of the apothecary. It is well known the I uly 
medical gentlemen themſelves make very little (14! 
uſe of them. The laborious part of mankind have NEnat 
the feweſt complaints, and are the eaſieſt to cure. 
Nouriſhment and reſt are their principal reſtora- 


tives. * 

We had juſt finiſhed our ſupper, when young 

Mr. Bedford, who was expected at eleven o'clock n 

(which is the family hour) came home. My heart worl 
1 Was 


/ 
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was full of this occurrence, and I accordingly re- 
lated it to him. But would you believe it, he 
heard the whole not merely with great indiffe- 
rence, but even with a kind of ſneering counte- 
nance, while he was eating ſome fruit which 
remained upon the table, and did nothing but 
look in the glaſs, and play with his favourite dog. 
Such a youth muſt ſurely have done violence 
to his feelings, to be. Andy ſo heard-harted as to 
de totally unmoved at the diſtreſſes of others, It 
being rather late before I retired to my chamber, 
| muſt defer writing our converſation till the 
morning. | | 


= 


IN CONTINUATION, 


their | Eleven o Cel. 


After breakfaſt this morning, Mrs. Bedford 
- the having a little pain in her eyes, aſked me to write 
a letter for her to one of her tenants, which pre- 
ſe of ('ented me from finiſhing mine to you at an earlier 
oe, | 3 But I will now give the converſation I 
omitted. | | 
4 A Young _— It muſt have been a fine ſcene 
\ the truly; a lady, with only a 2 girl, in the 
little Inidſt of bailiffs, in a ſmall unfurniſhed houſe, the 
have tenants of which were going to be turned out. 
cure. Mrs. Bedford. Did not our bleſſed Redeemer 
dora-limſelf, dear Edward, viſit the ſmall houſes of the 
poor ? Why then ſhould we diſdain to enter ſuch 
oung houſes, we who are but as the duſt before him? 
Young Bedford. That may be very true, but the 


world judges differently. 1 
| LA Mrs. Bedford. 


- 
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Mrs. Bedford, Becauſe the world is depraved, 
But I pay very little attention to the voice of the 
world, when the voice of Nature and humanity 
ſpeaks in the heart. 72 
Henrietta. Oh, Edward, if you had but ſeen that 
poor diſtreſſed family, your heart would have been 
moved too. I wiſh you had heard the cruel bai. 
liffs ! What hard words! And the maſter of the 
houſe, who appeared like a gentleman, was as in- 
humane as they. | . 
Thoſe men perform their duty; but that gentle. 
man, was it to his honour to treat his poor tenants 
in that manner ? | 
Young Bedford. Every man ought to have his 
right, Henrietta. VER 
Henrietta. What, when it is not to be had! 
Suppoſe a heavy, lingering ſickneſs prevents a poor 
man from labour for ſome months, muſt his land- 
lord put him out of his houſe ? ES La 
= Mrs. Bedford. I think, young man, Henrietta 
| has the beſt ſide of the argument. has 
= - They ſay the landlord is rich. What woull ful 
| the loſs of a whole year's rent have been to him 
| He furely values his life at more than fifty ſhil- 
* lings ; and yet even that little he would not remit 
to his benefactor, who had preſerved him from 
drowning ? " 
| Young Bedford. Perhaps he has children; and 
he ought not to rob them of their patrimony to 
give it to ſtrangers. 
Mrs. Bedford. Muſt parents then never give 
any thing to the poor? That rule would rob tie ny 
poor of more than one half of their benefactors. * 
Be aſſured, Edward, children will be no poorc! 
, for the benevolence of their parents. A benevolent 
parent 
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parent will never forget his duty to his own off. 
ſpring, at the ſame time that he feels for, and re- 
lieves according to his ability, the diſtreſſes of the 
indigent. On the contrary, the charitable acts 
of parents will bring down a blefling upon their 
children. CES | 
That gentleman, it is true, has a ſon and 
daughter, who coſt him much money for their 
cloaths and other gaieties. They are perpetually 
going to the play, the opera, the concert, and balls; 
they ſee a great deal of company at home too, 
Now if ſome of theſe expences were ſaved, do you 
think they would be the worſe for it ? Such a mode 
of life is prejudicial to health, and not very advan- 
tageous to reputation and character. Money might 
be ſaved that way, and no perſon be the worſe for 
it; but here, without acts of charity, the poor 
would ſuffer; and who muſt take care of them if 
the rich do not? 5 . 
But let us hearken to truth. This gentleman 
has not only been cruel, but ungrateful; ungrate- 
ful to a poor man that once ſaved his life. 
Henrietta. And what a hateful vice is ingrati- 
tude ! I know not why, but I could ſooner forgive 
a man that had ſtolen my money than one that 
was unthankful to his benefactor. 
Young Bedford. A thief is puniſhed, but not an 
ungrateful man. 
Mrs. Bedford. Henrietta, I believe, can give 
you a good reaſon for that. OED 
Henrietta, Mr. Bedford, Madam, will pay more 
attention, and be more eaſily convinced by what 
you ſay, than by any thing I can ſuggeſt. 
Mrs. Bedford. You well know, Edward, that 
a weak mind, which has neither virtue nor un- 


derſtandingy 
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underſtanding, to reſtrain the evil propenſities ofa 
depraved heart, may ſometimes, through great ne. 
ceflity, through fear of periſhing with hunger, 
commit a theft. But there is nothing that can ne- 
ceſſitate men to be ungrateful, but their own bad 
diſpoſition, their own perverſe temper. 

And that a thief is puniſhed, and not an un- 
grateful man, is, perhaps, the only reaſon which 
hinders him from committing a theft; for I am 
firmly of opinion, that the man who can forget 
a kindneſs, and eſpecially where, life has been 
in danger, is open to the commiſſion of bad 
actions. | 
Dung Bedford. I, for my part, conſider thieving 
as one of the meaneſt vices any man can be guilty 
of. 

Henrietta. You cannot deteſt that vice more 
than I do. No want, nor diſtreſs, can excuſe it. 
For where any are incapable of work, proviſion 18 
made for them; and they who are too idle to 
work merit puniſhment. I would rather die than 
be gril:y of ſtealing to ſupport myſelf. But | 
find ir gratitude not one jot the leſs unpardonable. 

Ars. Bedford. You are right, my dear; an un- 
grateful man is a monſter in nature, and manifeſts 
the greateſt depravity of heart; and though he is 
not puniſhed by the hos as a thief is, he is nęver- 
theleſs a very worthleſs bad man. 8 

The grateful remembrance of a favour cught 
never to be baniſhed from the heart. The perſon 
obliged is under an obligation to return the favour 
if he can, to make ſome recompence, as far as lies 
in his power. The beaſts of the field teach us the 
important leſſon of gratitude. The moſt ferocious 
beaſt of the foreſt will ſhew ſome token of thank- 
fulneſs to the hand that feeds it. 


Henrietta. 


un- 
ifeſts 
he is 
ever- 


2ught 
erſon 
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s the 
dious 
ank- 
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Henrietta. That is true, Madam. I have read 
of the lion's fowning upon his Keeper; nor will 
the panther or the tiger, it ſeems, hurt his feeder. 

How thankful is your dog, Mr. Bedford, when 
you give him any thing; and in what a ſtriking 
manner he ſhews its gratitude | 

Mrs. Bedford. If ſome kind of ack nowledgment 
is natural even to brutes! Is he then worthy the 
name of Man who has no gratitude 15 a bene- 
factor ? 

So ended our converſation, Clarif. J hope, 
my dear friend, I ſhall always be grateful to my 
benefactors; and to whom am I more indebted 
than to Mrs. Bedford? 


She is making ready ſome cloaths for the poor 


children, and has ſent her ſervant to buy a ſecond- 
hand coat and gown for the man and his wife. 


The fick huſband is ſomething better; more chear- 


ful, but very weak : he ſlept more laſt night than 
he has done for ſeveral months. Poor man, his 
heart was oppreſſed with grief for the diſtreſſes of 
his family. I verily believe that was his principal 
malady. But for this ſeaſonable relief, he perhaps 
would have died of a broken heart. 


HENRIETTA. 


LET« 
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not as a mere companion, or dependant friend, but 


ture mode of ſubſtitence. 


and ruin. 


not have turned a dying man out of doors. And 
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LET TE R XLVI. 
Clarifſa G lanville to Henrietta Thornton. 
HOW highly have you increaſed my 


eſteem for your adopted Mama. O Henrietta, 
great is your felicity to live with ſuch a lady, and 


as a daughter. 

What an affecting ſcene were you witneſs to, 
and particularly ſo to one of your ſenſibility. A 
dying father, a diſtrefſed mother, poor helpleſs in- 
nocent children. I fancy I ſee the tears flowing 
from the eyes of my Henrietta. 

But Mrs. Bedford has wiped away the tears from 
all your eyes. The family is relieved, and I doubt 
not but the ſame good lady will plan out their fu- 


Their happineſs will increaſe her own. How 
great muſt be her pleaſure to behold an: induſtrious 
_— whom ſhe has ſaved from poverty 

ay Heaven reſtore the fick man to 
his wife and children. | 

But, what can be ſaid for their cruel, inhuman, 
ungrateful landlord! A gentleman of the polite 
world indeed ! A Hottentot or a Caffrarian would 


had that poor fick man once ſaved his landlord's 
life? The uncivilized African would have ſurpaſſed 
the poliſhed European in humanity and in grati- 
tude. But let us leave him to his own a 4 

| rs, 


SY. + 
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Mrs. Pemberton and Sophia are fixed in their 
have both thanked me 


new habitation. T 
with the moſt cordial ion for having recom- 
mended this houſe to them. But they may eaſil 
ſuppoſe, that I, following the example of the re 
of the world, had a little Nik. intereft in it. I with, 
my dear, we could have you in our circle. We 
live in mutual friendſhip, as one family. Our 
exerciſes, diverſions, and buſineſs, are the ſame. 
When my Mama has no immediate occaſion for 
me, I ftep to my friend Sophia in my diſbabille, 
with my work in my hand and a book in my 
pocket. We read and work by turns, while Mrs. 
Pemberton fits at her ſpinning wheel. Spinning 
wheel ! perhaps you exclaim. Yes, though ſhe 
is a lady of good family, ſhe is not aſhamed to 
be known to ſpin her own linen. Fine needle- 
work ſtrains her eyes too much; and total idlenefs 
om I ſhe deteſts. She finds herſelf moſt happy when 
at ¶ employed, and prefers ſpinning to knitting, as af- 
fu- WF fording exerciſe both to her hands and feet. 
Sophia and I ſometimes walk together in the 
low WW rarden, and after our labour, we divert ourſelves, 
1ouS Was a bow you know always bent would loſe its 
erty elaſticity. Caroline's taſte is ſo different from ours, 
1 tO I that ſhe ſeldom joins us except in our amuſements. 
I Reading, you know, ſhe was never fond of. She 
"an, Wis now Sag in making a cap in the neweſt mode, 
lite Win imitation of one ſhe ſaw laſt Sunday at church. 
uld I have much pleaſure in Sophia's company in a 
\nd morning walk before breakfaſt ; and that time beſt 
d's I ſuits Sophia, as her Mama can better ſpare her then 
fled chan at any other hour of the day; and to breathe 
att- IF the fragrance of the morning at an early hour is 
NS. I not only highly agreeable, but beneficial to our 
health, 
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health, and improving to the mind. We often 
take with us a pocket microſcope and teleſcope, to 
view curious objects, and entertain ourſelves with 
diſtant proſpects from the hills. Who would think reſu 
a ſmall fly had fo many eyes? What adjuſtment 
and order in the rings or circles of a catterpillar 
We found yeſterday in a grain of ſand a ſmall in- 
ſect, which appeared to have hid itſelf in the ho]. 
low of it. As it was near the evening, perhaps it 
had retired there to fleep. What, you will fay, 
in a grain of ſand? Yes; not greater than the 
head of a pin. 
With the microſcope we alſo diſcover the many 
veins or tubes which branch themſelves througa 
the leaves of trees. When we view them with the 
naked eye, we ſuppoſe that all the leaves are alike, 
but view them with the microſcope, and you find 
they all differ from each other. 
Maria brought me a carnation, which to the 
naked eye appears put together without any me- 
thod or order. But when we made ule of our glafs, 
we perceived the fineſt and moſt beautiful ſtroke, 
Sophia had in her pocket-book a carnation of het 
own renal which was exceedingly beautiful; 
but when ſhe viewed her work through the mi- 
croſcope,. ſhe exclaimed, monſtrous ? who could 
have believed it! and would have torn it in 
pieces, but I timely ſnatched it from deſtruction. 
And what would you preſerve it for? ſaid he. 
Look how coarſe and irregular its ſtrokes. So it is 
with all the works of art, ſaid I, if thus minutely 
examined. It is not poſſible to equal Nature; but 
I ſhall nevertheleſs preſerve your flower; it is: 
beautiful human production, though it will not 
dear a compariſom with a natural lower, The lat- 
| tel 
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ter is the formation of the Creator ** and 


muſt therefore be 90 
Adieu, my dear, for the preſent. I ſhall foon 
reſume my pen again. In the mean time believe 


me, your's, moſt ſincerely, 


CLARISSA. 
\ 


IN CONTINUATION. 


We have paid another viſit to our amy An- 
thony. Caroline found time to go with us, but 
complained much of the duſtineſs-of the way, the 
heat of the weather, and the ſoreneſs of her feet: 
while we tripped it along, wileing away the road 
with chearful converſation. 

We left our Mama's together, who are always 
happy in each other's converſation. 

Our good uncle was reading the Travels of the 
Abbe de la Porte. That, taidI Sir, is a very 
agreeable book. It is, he replied, entertaining and 
inſtructive too, to read the journals of — 
formed travellers. They not only inſtruct us in 
the ſituation and climate of foreign countries, and 
in the amazing difference there is in their ſoils and 
products, but alſo acquaint us with the different 
nations of the earth, their diſpoſition, genius, lan- 
guage, civil government, and religion. Of theſe 
no perſon of liberal education ought to be igno- 
rant. They inform us alſo often of the contribut} 
ing cauſes of the riſe and fall of empires, and of the 
various revolutions which are taking ak in the 
ſeveral kingdoms of the world. 


AS 


— 
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As you feem, e be fond. of readi 
hiſtory, ſaid he, I will lend you ſuch books as 


have, provided you return me the volumes when 
you haye peruſed them. | | 


We had the pleaſure of drinking tea in the fum- 
 mer-houſe, which commands an agreeable view of 
the adjacent country. The fields were waving 
with corn. When that corn is ripe, ſaid my uncle, 
ou muſt ſpend a whole day with me, and fee how 
— the peaſants are in time of harveſt. They 
are then receiving the fruit of their labour. Mirth 
is ſeen in every countenance, ſongs and feſtivility 
reſound in every ea. 
The labour and toil of poor huſbandmen, ſaid 
I, is very great: we receive our bread by the ſweat 
of their bro E | 
That is true, replied my uncle. The huſband- 
man is one of the moſt uſeful members of faciety, 
- - for without his ſervices we ſhould be in want of 
” bread. We could do better without merchants 
than farmers; and yet the former are more re- 
ſpected than the latter. In all caſes we have need 
of cach other. The higheſt offices in life would 
be uſeleſs without the inferior ones. The king 
himſelf is fupported by the plow. The nobleman 
ought never to look with conterapt upon the mer- 
chant, nor the merchant upon the farmer. They 
are mutually dependant. Various employments 
form together the great chain of ſociety, of which 
one link cannot be broken without injury to the 
whole. No man, therefore, ſhould be deſpiſed 
for his ſtation, who fulfils the duties of it. 
While we were talking, our judicious landſcape 
painter had her eye fixed upon the different ſhades 
and colours which the ſcene before us then pre- 


es re rn 
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ſented. What an enchanting proſpect! faid ſhe. 


What painter in the univerſe could delineate a 


view like this! That is not poffible, replied my 


uncle. See that rainbow ! what lively colours 


All others of human compoſition die by the com- 
pariſon. How faint are the beſt repreſentations, 
drawn by our moſt eminent artiſts, of the riſing or 
ſetting Sun, compared with Nature itſelf ? 

Uncle Anthony had the goodneſs to accompany 
us part of the way home. When he took leave, 
he ſtepped into a thatched cottage, which ſtood by 
the road ſide. We can eaſily ſuppoſe his benevo- 
lent deſign; it was certainly to comfort the af- 
flicted, either by adminiſtering to their wants, or 
by eaſing their bodily complaints. For he conſiders 
the whole diſtrict where he lives as his family, and 
they conſider him as their friend and father. 

e have formed an intimacy with the family of 
the Birds, thoſe worthy people whoſe acquaintaince 
Caroline ſo much defpiſed at our firſt coming here. 
They are all very amiable, I aſſure vou; and I 
am certain you will agree to admit the two Miſs 
Birds into our little ſiſterhood, for their taſtes and 
purſuits accord with ours. They have introduced 
us to a new and moſt intereſting ſcene, which 
greatly occupies the thoughts, not only of Sophia 
and myſelf, but our two Mamas alfo. I mean the 


Sunday Schools in this pariſh, one for- boys and 


one for girls, which are under the patronage and 
direction of Mr. and Mrs. Bird. He and his ſons, 
and ſome other gentler en in the neighbourhood, 


attend as viſitors at the boys ſchool; and Mrs. Bird 


and her daughters attend the girls. You cannot 
think, Clariſſa, what good theſe ſchools are calcu- 


| lated to effect, not merely among the poor, but 


among 
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among the rich alſo. For my part, I am become 
a viſitor, and am fo delighted with the occupa- 
tion, that | could not relinquiſh it for any plea- 
ſure the gay world affords. I have got a claſs of 
girls to myſelf, whom I hear read, repeat their ca- 
techiſm and hymns; and you would be ſurprized 
to ſee how attentive they are. I intend, notwith- 
ſtanding I am their teacher, to ſtand up myſelf 
with them in the church, whenever Dr, Clarges 
or his curate catechizes them, and fo will Sophia 
and the Miſs Birds. I think the example may do 
good; and why ſhould we be aſhamed to ſhew that 
we are Chriflians becauſe we are young ladies? I 
am defirous to give public teſtimony that I honour 
my Redeemer, becauſe it is now ſo common a 
thing to hear young people ſpeak in degrading 
terms of our LoxD JESUS CHRIST. I hope, my 
dear Henrietta, no member of our little ſociety 
will ever fall into this ſhocking practice. To pre- 
vent my doing ſo, J am determined to avoid read- 
ing books of controverſy, How ſhould young 
perſons be able to diſtinguiſh truth from ſophiſtry. 
Surely it is beſt for them to read the Scriptures 
with humility of mind. Ok 
Your Charles goes to the Sunday ſchool, and is 
quite delighted with it. Mrs. Pemberton and 
Mama have been there, but as their health will not 
admit of their being regular viſitors, and they have 
not much money to beſtow, they make caps and 
other things for the children. Adieu. 


CLARISSA. 


PosSTSCRIPT. 


PT. 


and the Sunday ſchool. 
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PosTSCRIPT. 


Written hy Maria. 


My good ſiſter has ſent me up ſtairs to ſeal her 
letter, which ſhe read to me. I find a fide not 
written upon; I ſhall venture to add a line or two, 
to ſend my love to Henrietta. I know tiiter Cla- 
riſſa will pardon me. : 

I muſt tell you what Clariſſa has done: ſhe took 
me to the d ſchool, and let me teach the alpha- 
bet to a girl two years older than myſelf. But this 
has not made me proud; for I know that poor 
child has had no kind ſ.ſter to inſtruct her. And 
do you know, Miſs Henny, there was a poor girl, 
Betty Sharp, not fo old as me by half a year, who 
ſaid the catechiſm every word, I am afraid I am 
not ſo perfect in it. But I will not be outdone in 
any thing that is right by any poor girl, if I can 
help it. I ſhould ſet an example of goodneſs, Cla- 
riſſa ſays. | 

I wiſh much for you to come ſoon to ſee us, 
Jenny Clarke is my fa- 
vourite. But I muſt ſeal the letter; fo, adieu, 
ſays your | 


MARIA. 


LETTER. 


Af 
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LETTER XLVI. 


Sophia Pemberton to Henrietta Thornton. 


| OUR fatigue in removing is quite 
over. And we are now already rewarded for 
our trouble. Our two Mama's are like two fiſters, 
and their tafte for reading and converſing is the 


you will readily ſuppoſe what an addition it is to 
my felicity alſo to be ſo near Clariſſa and Maria. 
I am ſure we may be very thankful for two ſuch 
good Mamas. They inſtruct and make us wiſer 


every day by their converſation, without giving us 


formal leſſons. They teach us to improve and to 
extract ſomething uſeful from the common occur- 
rences of life. I will give you an anecdote of 
Mrs. Glanville, as an example of her judicious 
treatment of her children. 
| Yeſterday Mrs. Glanville obſerving that Caro- 
line did not much aſſociate with us, and perceiving 
that her countenance wore daily a graver caft than 
uſual, propoſed that we young folks ſhould after 
tea diverts ourſelves with a game at cards, and aſk 
Caroline to make one of the party. When Maria 
went up ſtairs to tell her ſiſter what Mama had 
propoſed, ſhe would not believe her, as cards had 
not been ufed in the family for a long time. In- 
deed, the family ſeldom uſed to play in their proſ- 
perous days at any time. Their work, with the 
| = amuſement 


fame. We are happy to ſee them happy; and 
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amuſement of reading, walking, ſinging, playin 
upon the dark the A — a 
of their Mama, and their own ſprightly little dia- 
logues, made their hours glide almoſt impercep- 
tibly away; and inſtead of wiſhing to 4 Time, or 
4 he would make greater ſpeed, they rather 
wiſhed to preſerve him, and invite him to ſtay, by 
the attention and reſpect they paid him when pre- 
ent. 

Caroline would not come down, (ſuppoſing her 
ſiſter Maria was joking with her) till Clarifla and 
I both went up to her chamber, aſſuring her that 
Maria came at Mama's expreſs defire. Caroline 
then laid aſide her reſerve and hauteur, and conde- 
ſcended to ſay ſhe would play with us at quadrille. 

When ſhe went down, Mrs. Glanville faid, I 
have ſent for you, Caroline, to amuſe you a little. 
You well know, added ſhe, Caroline, that cards 
is not a favourite amuſement of mine. I do this to 
give you pleaſure, and I ſhall permit you to repeat 
it at proper intervals, provided I fee you ſtudy to 
give us pleaſure, and that you do not loſe what is 
of more value than money, your temper, If I 
ſee that my ages er. in the leaſt interrupts fa- 
mily harmony, and excites any turbulent paſſions. 
[ ſhall immediately order the cards to be thrown 
into the fire. . 

This friendly condeſcenſion of Mrs. Glanville's 
to permit Caroline now and then to indulge herſelf 
at cards, not only paved the way for the favour- 
able reception of that maternal caution with which 
it was accompanied, but it was productive of a 
very diſcernible change in Caroline's behaviour to 
her Mama, to her ſiſters, and alſo to your friend 
Sophia. | D 
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If Caroline would but once join our reading 

parties, and work with us when we meet at their 
houſe, how happy would it make her Mama. It 
would remove alſo that ſettled gloom which hovers 
upon her brow; and might poſhbly turn her 
thoughts into another channel, and affimilate her 
taſte and diſpoſition to ours. | 

I heartily wiſh this may be the happy effect of 
Mrs. Glanville's lenient meaſures. I am ſure 
whenever ſhe is obliged to have recourſe to ſeve- 
rity, it cannot be more diſagreeable to Caroline 
than it is to herſelf. | bas 

We have another wiſh yet left ungratifie.! ; and 
that is, that Mrs. Bedford and Miſs Henrietta 
be added to our amicable circle. In ſuch a 
wi 


I am ſure the whole family would heartily 
unite with your 3 


80PHIA. 


LETTER XLVII. 
5 Sophia Pemberton to Henrietta Thornton. 


HOW ſoon may our ſcenes of felial 
be interrupt2d ! Who could enjoy greater ſcciety 
happineſs than we were bleſi:d with but a few 
hours ago, and at this moment we are plunged into 
the greateſt anxiety and diſtreſs. - Fen 

Clariſſa walked early this day after dinner with 
Maria to the country ſeat of a lady of Mrs. Glan- 
ville's acquaintance; an old ſervant of the family 

went 


felial 
ciety 

few 
into 


with 
lan- 
umily 
went 


* 
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went with them as their conductor. Eight o'clock 
was the hour fixed for their return, and you know 
how punctual Clariſſa uſed to be to her appointed 
time, - 

It is now ten o'clock, and they are not arrived, 
nor have we had the leaſt tidings. 
which we have had may poſſibly have hindered 
them; but the thunder and lightning which ac- 
companied it has filled us all with the moſt uneaſy 
apprehenſions. Put ſure they might have ſent 
ſome meſſenger! We know not what to think. 
Mrs. Glanville has begged that we would not go 
home, her diſtreſs of mind being ſcarce ſupportable. 

Caroline herſelf ſeemed much concerned, and fre- 
quently begged her Mama not to be fs uneafy, ſaying 
perhaps her ſiſter had called at ſome houſe, and 
could meet with nobody to ſend. They may ſtill 
be all ſafe under the roof of ſome cottage. Siſter 
Clariſſa, you know Mama, faid Caroline, is fond 
of going into poor people's houſes. 

Mrs. Glanville fent a neighbouring farmer's 
ſervant two hours ago in ſearch of the dear girls, 
and we are fitting in eager expectation of his 
return, 

Eleven o'clock. No tidings. 

Twelve o' clock. Not many minutes after the 
clock had ſtruck eleven, the man returned, but 
without the young ladies. He had been to the 
houſe they had viſited, and was told that they had 
ſet of to go home at half an hour paſt fix, as they 
perceived a ſtorm coming on. | 

Dear Henrietta, what can have happened ? Mrs. 
Glanville cannot reſt in her chair; the is perpe- 
tually going to the door, and returns back with 
augmented diſt reſs from the diſappointment. 


Our 


Ihe ſtorm 
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Our uneafineſs increaſes from hour to hour, 
' There is no moon, nor a ftar viſible in the firma- 
ment, and it ſtill continues to rain. Poor John, 
the meſſenger, was wet through and through; apd 
wet-as he was, ſeeing Madam, as he faid, fo un- 
- eaſy, he would go out again, and take another 
man with him. 

In the mean time, another meſſenger had been 
diſpatched to Mr. Anthony Glanville to beg the 
favour of his campany; but he was gone from 
home, and was not expected to return till the night 
following. 
A very unfortunate circumſtance indeed, as his 
reſence would have been a great conſolation. 
Mrs. Glanville ſaid, no man was a better comfor- 
ter in the hour of diſtreſs than her brother. ; 

My Mama recommended to Mrs, Glanville that 
ſhe ſhould take ſome refreſhment, having had no 
ſupper; ſhe could eat nothing ; but was prevailed 
upon, though not without great importunity, to 
drink half a glaſs of wine. e ſat down at length 
to ſupper, but more to divert our thoughts than to 
appeaſe our hunger, A moſt ſilent meal it was. 

One o' clock. And . {till in the ſame uncer- 
tainty. 

rs. Glanville, every time the clock ſtruck 
trembled in her chair. A ſtate of ſuſpenſe in a 
caſe like this is next to the certain tidings of miſ- 
fortune, if not much worſe. While in a ſtate of 
uncertainty, the thoughts are apt to dwell upon 
the worſt that can happen; and anticipation of the 
imagined evil is often greater than the reality. O 
how I long for day-break | 8 

Three o'clock. I never before ſaw the break of 
day. How welcome the glimmering of the morn- 

ing. 
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ht, a ray of hope darting 
Mrs. 


ing. I perceived, I 
from the countenance o lanville, though 
it had been overcaſt with gloom. | 

Oh, that her dear daughters may but be now 
alive ! But yeſterday I was viewing with Clariſſa 
the rifing of the ſun. How 8 how joyous 
we were! And now, oh where is Clariffa ! where 
is Maria ! 7 5 

Mrs. Glanville will not remain a moment in the 
houſe; ſhe is determined to go herſelf in ſearch of 
her children with Caroline. I would have wil- 
lingly gone too, but Mama was not ſtrong 


to Join in this excurſion, and I could not think of 


leaving her. 


Four o'clock.—Juft at the moment when Mrs. 


Glanville was preparing to ſet out, ſome perſon 
at the door. To our great ſurprize, who 
ſhould it be, but our two dear Tot friends, Clariſſa 
and Maria. 1 7 
I thought Mrs. Glanville would have fainted 
with joy. She fat herſelf down upon the ſopha, 
and her dear children, unable to ſpeak, almoſt, 


ſtifled her with their kiſſes. 


Though we were all much fatigued with having 


been up the whole night, yet we could not think 


of retiring to reſt till we had heard the cauſe of 
their lang abſence. 

But 2 J write you further particulars, I 
hope you will pardon me if I indulge myſelf in a 
few hours ſleep. | 


Nine o'clock in the morning. 


You will eaſily conceive our tranſport of joy, 
when we again caſt our eyes upon ag + and 
3 arias 


1 
| 
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Maria. My heart felt the ſame rapturous emotion 
as if I had been delivered from ſome imminent 
danger 5 | 

When I heard the bell at the door, I threw up 
the ſaſh, and ſaw them with two countrymen at- 
tending them as their guides and protectors. I flew 
down ſtairs, claſped them in my arms, and ſhed 


tears of  jov. They had put on ſome cloaths be- 


longing to ſome poor people at whoſe houſe they 


had been received. Clariſſa had on a homeſpun 


wn, and Maria a red cloak over her ſhoulders, 
They had borrowed alſo a bonnet and a hat. If 


we had met them on the road, I think we ſhould 


not have known them. 

O, what a terrible ſituation have they been in 
But Clariſſa will give you a minute detail of the 
whole. I have been amazed at her fortitude and 


* preſence of mind. 


A few circumſtances I ſhall only relate, which 
took place at her return, and which will come 
better from my pen than her's. 

Clariſſa, after embracing her dear Parent, ſaid, 
O, my 8 Mama, you have not been in bed 


the whole night; nor you, Maria (turning to 


my mother); nor you, Sophia. Caroline had 
been gone to bed an hour or more by Mrs. Glan- 
ville's advice. 3 

] beg pardon of you all moſt ſincerely; but when 
you hear our whole ſtory, I am ſure you will for- 
give me. The little note I ſent you I hope pre- 
vented your apprehenſion for our ſafety. 
What note? ſaid Mrs. Glanville. We have 
received no note, either from you or from any one 


On! 


_ elſe. 
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nent 1 O! exclaimed Clariſa, do you then know 
nothing of what has happened? Was it poſſible, 

v up Mama, think you, that we could have ſtaid fo 
\ at. long out, and not ſend you word? Had I been 
few capable of doing fo, I ſhould not have been worthy 
ned of your love and goodneſs, and you could never 
de- have forgiven me. Indeed, Mama, I wrote a few 
they lines with my pencil upon one of the leaves of my 
ſoun pocket-book, and tore it out to ſend you. I gave 
ders. Ia country lad a ſhilling to bring it you; and we 
It afured him, added Clariſſa, that you would well 
ould Nreward him for his trouble; upon which he re- 
peated his promiſe to take care of it. When he 


in! returned, he told me he had delivered the note; 
the nor did he appear as if he had told me a falſehood. 
r O, ſaid Maria, who would have thought that 
| lad had told a ſtory. | 

Clariſſa 8 much concerned that her Ma- 
ma had not received her note; and after pauſ- 
ing a little, ſhe ſaid, Then you have not heard, 
Mama, of our great loſs? What loſs my dear ? 
Has my body robbed you of your money or your 
cloaths? No, Mama, our loſs is greater than that; 
we have loſt our old ſervant Robert, who you 
know went with us; he is dead. 917 


Robert dead! exclaimed Mama. What, and 


then [| upon the road! For I ſent to the lady you have 
for- been viſiting, who ſaid you had all ſet off together. 
re- Yes, Mama, upon the road. And then ſhe 
P proceeded with her narrative, which ſhe herſelf 
have | Propoſes to ſend you ; fo I muſt not anticipate it. 
2 Beſides, I have got the head-ache to a violent 


degree, occaſioned certainly by our late anxiety and 
Oh! uneaſineſs. | 
; 8 I ſhall 
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I fhall endeavour to perſuade Clariſſa to write 
to you $0-WOFOW: 
SOPHIA, 


LETTER XLVII. 


Clariſſa Glanville to Henrietta Thornton. 


I AM now ſet down to write you a 

relation of the events of one of the moſt diſtreſſing 

nights, 1 have ever paſſed in my whole life. ] 

ſhall never thigk of it without horror. 

Sophia hath already told you, that Maria and 1 

bad word ey to pay a viſit to a lady in the neighbour- 
particular friend of Mama's. Mama had 


dere — we ſhould go in a carriage, it being a 


day; but you know I prefer walking at any 
time, not only e it is more condu- 
cive to health, but I would not wiſh to put Mama 
to any needleſs expence. We muſt give at leaſt 
three ſhillings for ſuch a ride, and that would make 
three people very happy. 

Our refuſing to have a coach, 1 think, was one 
reaſon why Caroline would not go with us; if we 
had had our own carriage, ſhe would have been 

willing enough. 

Mama faid ſhe could not be cafy unleſs ſome 
perſon went with us. So we took poor old Robert, 
who you know once lived in our family, I think 
the deſtined- period of our lives is wiſely concealed 
from us. Had poor Robert known he was to die 
that 
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that day, in all probability he would not have ſpent 
it fo chearfully. I as a good man (for good 
HIA. Be was) he had no juſt reaſon to be afraid of death, 
yet its near and certain approach, is awful even to 
a virtuous min cd. tend 267 Boks 
The good creature entertained us all the way 
with one ſtory or another, as he had a' good ſhare 
of that trite: often afcribed to old age. 
Sophia has prepared your mind for receiving the 
account of this tragical event. 
Aſter having ſpent à moſt agreeable afternoon 
with the lady we went to viſit, as there were ſome 
appearances of an approaching ſtorm, we aſked 
leave to take an early departure, almoſt an hour 
ſooner than Mama had given us leave to ſtay. ' 
Robert recommended us a nearer way khan the 
public road; it lay through a wood. He faid it 
os much nearer, and would! fave us a full half, 
We were about half way through a wood, 
when we thought we heard diſtant thunder. This 
made us redouble eur pace; and I fear honeft Ro- 
bert, to preſerve us from the ſtorm, walked faſter 
than his feeble age could bear. Poor Maria you 
know is very timorous; and the black clouds in- 
creaſing apace, darkneſs came .upon us almoſt in- 
ſtantaneouſly. She went on with trembling ſteps, 
and our good and chearful guide aſſured us, that 
in one quarter of an hour more we ſhould be out of 
the wood, at the end of which there was a houſe, 
where we could call ſor ſhelter till the ſtorm was 
over, | . e 5 92 
But we had not gone many paces farther, when 
poor Robert's ſtrength began to fail. 
M 945 Hearing 


write 


— 


— 
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Hearing repeated claps of thunder, and having 
ſeen a flaſh or two of lightning, the good old ſer. 
vant exerted himſelf ſtill more, eſpecially as Maria | 
then ſhewed greater ſymptoms of fear, hoping to 
reach the houſe, which he knew was not far di- 
ſtant. This additional exertion to ſave ut, proved 
alas, fatal to himſelf | 
I perceived he flackened his pace, and all of a 
ſudden became very pale, ſoon after which he was 
obliged to lean againſt a tree, and recline his head 
upon his hand. I afked him if he found himfdf 
not * He 2 merciful 7 be- 
lieve I am dying. eaven, adies, be 
our preſerv er KT e — rad Deb words 
efore he fell on the at our feet. 

Dear Henrietta, imagine to yourſelf my con- 
ſternation and terror; my own and Maria's fear 
of an inſtantaneous death by lightning, and ®the 

actual death of our only guide, a man much eſteem- 
ed by the whole family, and all this in a loneſome 
ſituation, in a wood of which we knew not the 
extent, and no other companion or friend near me 

but the dear terrified Maria ! | 

I cannot myſelf deſcribe to you how I felt. I 
ſeemed bereft of all my ſenſeſs; but Maria gave a 
- ſhriek which brought me to myſelf. Robert had 
fallen upon his face; with ſome difficulty I turned 
him a little on one ſide, when I perceived he had 
bled at the noſe, I looſened the handkerchief 
which he had about his neck, and unbuttoned 
his waiſtcoat. I put my hand to his heart, but 
could feel no pulſation, and looked very ſteadily 
to ſee if he breathed, but I could not percetve-any 
figns of life. I applied a littlz bottle to his noſtrils, 
but to no purpoſe, : 


I have 
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I have wondred ſince how I had the courage to 

do all this; but the Almighty ſtrengthens all who 

re willing to do their duty. 
Still keeping m attentively upon the , 

and obſervin * "he leaſt pre called 2 
ſiſter Maria, 1 Robert, I fear, is dead. 

I knew not what to do, nor which way to go. 
| could not think of leaving him, and yet I could 
do him no ſervice. At length, my ſiſter urging 
me to it, I determined to haſten home as faſt as I 
could, but unluckily we ſtruck into a wrong path, 
which lead us ſtill farther from our own houſe. 

It thundered with greater violence, and the 
flaſhes of lightning became more vivid. Though 
the Heavens above might have terrified a ſtouter 
heart than mine, I could not loſe the remem- 
brance of the ſervant at the foot .of the tree. 
He was ſcarce out of my thoughts a moment, till 
poor Maria ſoon called for all my attention. Do, 
iter, ſaid ſhe, let us fit down for a moment, I 
can go no further, I am ſo frightened ; and I was 
obliged to fit down by her. She reclined her head 
won my boſom. I thought the poor girl would 
have fainted? but, fortunately, the bottle of la- 
rendar water which I had in my pocket much re- 
rived her. The hail now clattering amongſt the 
leaves made Maria wiſh to go farther for ſhelter. 
We went arm in arm together, but faw neither 
touſe nor hovel, nor any living creature beſides 
ach other. Sometimes we thought we heard a 
tuman voice; we ſtopped a moment to liſten, but 
teard it no more. 

The ftorm which had a little abated, ſeemed 
to begin afreſh with redoubled Rs was 
one flaſh of lightning uncommonly ſtrong, ſuc- 

* M2 | "Tad 
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— by the loudeſt clap of thunder I erer 1 

O, ſaid my ſiſter, I fear we ſhall FT in this 
woo, like poor Robert. I claſped her cloſer in 
my arms; it was as if Heaven itſelf ſtrengthened 
me. [I faid to the little trembler, do not be afgaid, 
ſiſter ; the lightning obeys God's will, as well as 
the wind. and rain; the wind could blow down 
trees or houſes upon our heads, and the rain could 
fall in ſuch torrents as to make rivers overflow the 
land. Thunder may terrify, but can never hurt 
us; and though — may ſtrike us dead in a 
moment, yet without God's permiſſion it cannot 
ſinge a hair of our heads. God's providence rules 
the ſwift lightning and the thunder, as well as the 
gentle rays of the ſun, and the mud bree of 2 
33 God guides and directs the ſtorm. 
He takes care even of the ſparrows, and do you 
think he will not take care of us? Believe me, my 
dear, we are as ſafe here as at home. The arms 
our dear Mama could not protect us from the 
forked lightni: ng; if it was our heavenly F aur 
pleaſure that it ſhould ſtrike us. 

But, ſaid Maria, is not the tempeſt a fen ” 
God is angry with us ? | 

By no means, my dear, replied I. If Go 
pleaſed fo to do, he could punith us, and put an 
end to our being by any of the common ineidents 
of life. The ttorm may prove a -ble{fing to u 
Do not you recollect how exceeding hot it was! 
the forenoon ? If we had had no thunder or rai 
it would have been ſtill hotter to-morrow, and the 
fields and gardens would be parched up. Did yo 
not obſerve alſo that there was no wind? Now tht 
lightning brings with it both wind and rain. 
„ r ut 
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But, ſiſter, ſaid · Maria, do not we hear of many. 
accidents occaſioned by lightning ? | 
Not by lightning only, anſwered I; nor by that 
more than many other things. Many more periſh. 
by water, and by fires, and-by a thouſand other 
xc:dents, than by lightning. When you are in 
x city you are not without danger; a tile from a 
houſe, or a brick from a chimney, may prove fatal 
a well as a flaſh. of lightning. But ſee, my dia; 
the fforin i is almoſt over; it is not fo dark. as it was 
ten minutes ago. 

But I hear it thunder yet, faid Maria. 

That is a great way of, replied I, and itis going 
fill further. She now began to be more eaſy, 
and was prevailed upon to look about her a little. 

Let us be thankful, faid I, the danger is now 
over. As it pleaſed God to preſerve us from the 
ſtorm, 1 think it will pleaſe him that we ſhall 
meet with ſome one who will ſhew us the right . 
way, and perhaps conduct us home. We cannot 
remain here the whole night. 

Oh, no! cried Maria; but poor Robert! 

My dear girl, ſaid I, we have more need cf help 
than he has; he wants no more human aid; but 
we will ſend two men to remove him to ſome 
houſe the moment we have opportunity. 


We cannot, ſure, be far from the end of the 


wood, At laſt we found the path we purſued led 
us into a large plain, which revived our hopes of 
Hon meeting with a houſe, or ſeeing ſome perſons 
in the field. Maria firſt diſcovered two country 
people. O what joy immediately ſprung up in 
our hearts. I could have thrown myſelf upon my 


knees before them, ſo great was my tranſport. 5 
8 


. 1 . * 
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good young men, ſaid I to them, we have loſt our 


way; are we far from B—? 
es, ſay they, you are ſeveral miles from B—; 
and it is too far to walk thither to-night. 

O, cried Maria, what ſhall we do! what ſhall 
we do! And how uneaſy will, poor Mama be? Is 
there not a houſe near, aſked it Yes, ſaid they, 
our father and mother live juſt by. Will you be 
ſo good to conduct us there, and I will give you a 
ſhi ing, which I offered them; but money they 
refuſed, ſaying their father would be very angry, 
if he knew they had taken any, and their mother 
too. I am ſure they will make much of you, young 
miſſes, and you ſhall have our bed to ſleep upon. 
Come, we will ſhzw you the way. You ſeem to 
be ladies; curs is but a poor farm-houſe, but mo- 
ther will make you welcome. | | 

I then told them as we went along what misfor- 


tune had befallen us, and related the death of poor 


Robert, whom we had been obliged to leave in the 
wood, | 1 
Oh!] exclaimed one of them; that perhaps is the 
man that we ſaw at the foot of a tree, lying, as we 
thought, drunk. | 


I aſked them immediately if they could find the 


tree again. Certainly, ſaid they, but not to-night; 
and if the man is dead, it is not neceſſary for us to 
now; we can do him no good; and in the dark, 


we ſhould be a longer time in finding him. It was 


well you come as you did, for we are all. going to 
| bed, and you could not have eaſily found father's 
- houſe, it has ſo many trees about it. Come along, 
if you pleaſe, miſſes, you ſeem both tired. 

We had no ſooner entered the countryman's 
neat little houſe than the clock ſtruck ten. 


The 


x [ 
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The good woman, their mother, lifted up both 
her hands when ſhe ſaw us, and ſtood for a mo- 
ment 12 at us as if ſhe had been deprived of 
the power of ſpeech. ; adds 
Good Heavens ! ſhe exclaimed, have you both 
fallen into the water? our cloaths being all wet 
through and through, dripping upon the ground. 
She went immediately and opened a great cheſt, 
and brought out her whole little wardrobe ; ſhe 
bid the boys go and ſee that all was right in the 
cow-houſe; and in a moment we were ſo meta- 
| ed as to our drefs, that we ſeemed to be- 
Jong to the family. | 5 | 
The good womans” huſband and daughter were 
to bed; but hearing ſtrange voices, and a great 
kalle, they both got up, and were ſtruck with 
equal amazement. The old man fat himſelf down, 
and filled his pipe, while the girl, by the mother's 
order, brought ſome bread and cheeſe and butter, 
and warmed ſome elder wine. > A 
Firſt of all, faid I to the good woman, we give 
you a thouſand thanks for having made us fo com- 
fortable. Before I tell you how we came to be 
alone, and fo late in the night, may I aſk if you 
can procure a man to carry a note for us to our - 
Mama, for ſhe will be very uneaſy that we are not 
| yetcome home. O yes, ſaid tne „call Ralph 
here. I then wrote a line or two upon the leaf of 
* pocket book, with a pencil, and Ralph was ſent 
off with it immediately. ö 
Now, faid Maria, (who had not ſpoke the whole 
time we were changing our cloaths) now my heart 
is more eaſy ſince you have ſent to Mama, How 1 
_ it be before he can be there? More than 1 
| 
| 
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an „ faid the hoſpitable countryman. Dear 
| | ſiſter, - oy” 
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filten, added ſhe,, how far we have gone out of our 


road f But come, tell theſe good people What has 
happened. T heir two ſons coming in at that mo- 
ment, one of them whiſpered to the mother, and 
again went, out; telling her, as we afterwards 
found, that they intended to ſleep in the barn. * 
we might have their bed. 
I then gave a relation of the unfortunate event, 
with all its circumſtances, which theſe good people 


Demoti on. 


warm wine, the kind dame ſaid, I ſuppoſe you 
would be glad to go to bed, miſſes; you muſt needs 
be very weary. My daughter will hang g your 
cloaths by the fire to * while you go to ſſeep. 
To her goodnels I replied, weary we- certainly 


we know he has delivered the letter, we can 


would you be fo good, as ſooh as it is light, to let 
your ſons and Ralph 20 to poor. Robert, and let his 
corpſe de brought into the" 'barn, till Mama' can 
give orders for his burial ? 
That they ſhall do, I 
he, and I will go with them myſelf. 
It was near one o'clock when Ralph returned; 
he told us he had delivered the letter, but the lady 


was not within. 


Maria aid immediately, [ dare ſay ſhe was with 


when Mama has read the note her JRun anxiety 
wilt ceaſe, 
rr 3.7 +7. 


heard with eager attention, and not without great 
When we had refreſhed ourſelves with a little 


are, but we will wait till the man returns. When 


in peace. But, addreſſing myſelf to the old man, 
I ahve you, _ Miss, ſaid 


This we thought at firſt a little ſtrange; but 
Mrs. Pemberton. Not im probable, ſaid I, and 
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Whit this idea we were able to batakorourfiives 
to reſt, and after firſt thanking God for his pre- 


ſerving g oodneſs, and recommending ourſelves to 


his pin en, we at length fell aſleep. 

I was barraſſed a good deal in my dream con- 
cerning Robert, otherwiſe I flept pretty well, 
and ſo did Maria. We had 26fired to be called 
very early. 

In the morning when we aroſe, our firſt queſtion 
| was, whether they had found Robert? Yes, yes, 
replied our compaſſionate hoſt, we have found him, 
5 brought him to the baty, and will kee "(le 
there till the coroner's inqueſt is over, and 
gives orders for his removal. 

Our hearts were then more at reſt. We had 
done our duty by the ſervant, Our only remaining 


But another di i ficulty preſented itſelf. Our cloaths 
were not ſufficiently dry. To obviate this, the 
farmer's wife, as ſhc ſaw our anxiety to be at 
home was very great, bundled them up all together, 
gave them to her ſons to carry, and ordered them 
to go with us; and added, that thæy could bring 
back the cloaths we then had on. Neither would 
ſhe let us go without drinking a cup or two of good 
milk, 

I wiſh it was in my power; ſaid I to the good 

woman, to reward you for your hoſpitality,  _ 
| Reward me! ſhe replied, I am ſufficiently re- 
warded in having the honour of doing this little 
ſervice to two ſuch young ladies as you. I wiſh 
we could have ſerved you better. I am poor, ſaid 


thank God, and have bread 


and we are very well con- 
tented. 


and our taxes, 


our 55 
for our family, 


” * 


ſhe ; my huſband has but a little farm, but w we pay 


adam a 


with was, to return home as ſpeedily as poſſible. 


F 
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| tented. It is true we could manage a larger farm, | 
now our children are grown up, but I do not covet 
it. We have lived here almoſt twenty years, I 
EK ſhould not much like to leave the old houſe. My 
' huſband planted the ivy himſelf, which almoſt co- 
vers the window of the little room you flept in. 
f We ought, I told her, to make ſome recom- p 
' pence for ſervices done us, and eſpecially in time of 
diſtreſs. Well, well, interrupted ſhe, when [am | 
in need, then you muſt help me. We muſt do as 
we would be done by. ” 
What an inſtance of a noble generous heart in a 
perſon of inferior rank, one of thoſe on whom the 
great are apt to look down with contempt; perhaps 
at the very time they are deſpiſing thoſe that are 
their ſuperiors in goodneſs. If the daughter of ſuch 
a good womag as this, in the circumſtances in 
which we have been, aſked for a night's lodging 
at one of the great houſes, how few would have 
been willing to receive her as their gueſt ! Moſt 
likely ſhe would have bad from an infolent ſervant 
a diſdainful refuſal. O, my dear Henrietta, let 
us never deſpiſe our inferiors; they are often more 
ſerviceable, and diſcharge the duties of their lowly 
ftations better than many others who move in a 
more exalted ſphere. | EI 
I could not quit the cottage without taking a laſt 
lock at poor Robert's corpſe. Maria being too ti- 
morous, remained in the houfe with the daughter 
and her father, while his wife and I went into the 
barn. I ſtaid no longer than to ſhed a few tears 
over the remains of a worthy man, who had lived 
and died in our ſer vice. „ 
Since odr return home, Mama has given orders 
that Robert ſhall be decently buried at * expence 
| as 


_ 
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28 ſoon as the coroner's inqueſt 6 a ati 
4 ga young men our conductors half a guinea 
cAC 
r 
eaſily gueſs the 5 

tar my: dear mother has not bn ill with the 
ight anxiety whic our alarming abſence 
1 
Farewel, my dear friend, I know you will ſin- 


cerely rejoice with your 
| CLARISSA. 
PosTSCRIPT- 
1 forgot to tell you, that the meſſenger Ralph 
took the letter to a wr 


. 
the aſternoon of the next the lady being from 
home. 2 uncle Pp below. A 


LETTER XIIX. 


A 


Sophia Pemberton to Henrietta Thornton. 


F agg letter from our dear Henrietta for 
What reaſon is to be aſſigned for 
EN IA if you were here. 


| K n | 


* 1 
| 
* 
Ii 
y | 


able to our purpoſe. But the ten 


My dear fi 
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abſent perſon, - unleſs we can ſay from our own 
knowledge' that they have done wrong, as they 
cannot anſwer for themſelves. pa 
. i/F he:death/of our late faithful guide has kept us 
ſtomi making! any viſits in our neighbourhood, 
Mrs. Glanville is making enquiry for a man ſuit- 

e Maria 
cannot forget poor Robert. If we only ſend the 
maid out on a 'meſſage, and ſhe is not back ſo ſoon 


as we expect her, Maria exclaims, Oh, I wiſh ſhe 


is, not fallen down dead in the ftreet as Robert did 
tn* the wood; Clariſſa firſt endeavoured to laugh 
her out of theſe fears, but not finding that effec- 
tual, ſhe began to talk with her a little ſeriouſly, 

. ſaid ſhe; you muſt now diſmiſs 
fuch childiſh ideas. The event which has happen- 
d to us ĩs of fo uncommon a nature, that perhaps 
uch another inſtance has not been known in the 
whole country; and therefore it is not to be ex- 
pectect that it ſhould happen again at Teaſt to us. 
We ſhould make ourſelves very unhappy in this 
world, if we were to give way to fuch childiſh 
fears on every poflibility of an accident. If you 
do ſo, you muſt neither ride nor walk out, be- 


cauſe you may by a flip or a-fall break your arm. 
To be thus timid would be miſtruſting Provi- 


dence. | | : e 

I thank you, my dear ſiſter, ſaid Maria; I will 
endeayour to conquer my childiſh fears. God has 
been ſo good to us in the wood, that I think I 
ought not to be afraid of going any-where. 


| 100 Mrs. Glanville's maid is not well, and Clariſſa 6 
Villingly takes her place, only they have à ehate- 
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Mrs. Glanville would willingly hire a ſervant 
into the houſe till their own maid is better; but 
Clarifla ſaid, No, no, Mama, we ſhall have as 
much trouble in ſhewing a ſtranger what, and how 
things are to be done, as if we did them outſelves. 
I always, with, Mana, to have ſomething to do 
that is uſeful; and the more uſeful I can be, the 
happier I am. 

Caroline, though in ſome Wings a little changed 


ſor the better, yet could not reliſn any part of the 


work of a ſervant. Siſter, ſaid ſhe, you bring our 
family low indeed, to deſire Mama not to hire an- 
other ſervant ; you may do the work if you pleaſe, 
but if I was Mama, 1 would have a new maidim- 
mediately. Do you take the eaſieſt part, Ca- 
roline, faid Clariſſa, and I will do what 1 can as 
to the reſt: 

Mrs. Glanville, who was at the . other end of 
the room overheard this, and ſaid, daughter Ca- 
roline, it has been the will of Providence, to which 
we ought always to ſubmit, that we ſhould loſe 


the greateſt part of our ſubſtance; but yet, through 


divine goodneſs, we have fo much left as to be able 
to keep one ſervant; but who can ſay, how long 
we . to do even this. New and un- 
foreſeen adverſities, whether of ſiekneſs or other 
misfortunes, may deprive as of every reſource, 
and reduce you to the ſad neceſſity of working 
or ſtarving. Would not this alternative be dread- 
ful for you who are unwilling to do the leaſt 
domeſtic office even when the poor maid is ſick ? 
In ee ſituation, if you had nobody to look at you. 

give you what was neceffary, you:would 
think 5 tou cruelly and inbamanty treated 5 and 
yet you Ycruple . even to carry the poor -girF her 


medicines. 
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medicines. Do not you know, Caroline, that our 


holy religion requires, that if even our enemy 
bungers, we feed him; and if he thirſts, we give 
him drink? And ſhould we then refuſe to-do good 
to thoſe who do good to us? 

It is not very probable that when you are mar- 
ried you will be able to keep more than one ſer- 
vant. And ſuppoſe 
then you would want two additional ſervants, 
not three, one to wait upon the ſick, and another 
to do her work and wait upon you. 

I do not defire you, my dear, to do yy 
hard work, or any thing that you need to be 
aſhamed of. But in extraordinary caſes, we may 
be obliged to do things which we have not-been 
accuſtomed to do. Affability and attention to your 
inferiors is no meanneſs, but rather ſhews a great- 


goed action? Beſides, is not your doing ſome 
of the little offices of a fick ſervant 1 in fact obliging 
your Mama? 


It would make me very happy, Caroline, if I | 


could ſee in you the ſame readineſs to oblige me as 
your ſiſters ſhew every hour of the day. How 
would you have conducted yourſelf in that dread- 
ful ſtorm that they met with? You would have 


been bereft of your ſenſes, and periſhed in the 


wood. 
Caroline heard all that her Mama had faid with 


uninterrupting ſilence; but I fear that Mrs. Glan- 
ville's counſel was all thrown away upon her, I 
wiſh-F may be miſtaken. 

Clariſſa is now of the greateſt uſe in the fa- 
mily. She, with the help of the charewaman, 
= the dinner readys. Maria lays oe dey 

ce 


this one rag ſhould be ill, 
if | 


neſs of mind; and why ſhould you be aſhamed of 


t 
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they both unite in every domeſtic ſervice that is 
not too fatiguing and ſervile; while Caroline 
ſpends her time chiefly at her toilet, or in playing 
with her dog. - 5 "nl 
Who would have thought the diſpoſition of two - i 
ſiſters ſhould be fo different? And who could he- | 
_ - fitate a, moment which to prefer | 
I ſhall baniſh every unfavourable ſentiment re- 
ſporting my much-eſteemed friend's long ſilence. _ 
y only fear is that you may be indifpoſed. If 
our not writing has arifen from mere inattention, 
ſhall hardly know how to forgive you; but that 
I am ſure is not the caſe, for I know r heart 
too well to ſuſpect you of the leaſt diſſimulation. 
I am fure you will tell me the truth. 


LETTER I. 


Henrietta Thornton to Sophia Pemberton. 


I HAVE too much love for you, my 
dear friend, to take any thing amiſs you fay; 
- otherwiſe the little word / in your letter might 
have excited a paſſion called anger ; but 1 well 
know that you did not mean to offend. And 
where no offence is intended, it is but a ſign of a 
little mind to imagine it. 1 | 
We have made a tour to L-—, where young 
Mr. Bedford went to take leave of the family ; he 


will 
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will eber e kt off Hh hence, in order to wh 
embark for the Eaſt-Indies. | | E 
It was rather late before we came home. 1 | 
found two letters, and kiſſed the ſuperſeriptions the 
before I broke them open. wh 
The firſt which read was from you, Sopbia, ver 

_ without daying, rticularly obſerved that the other am 
was from ida. When I read the contents I Su 
was „ It was not without reaſon but 
" that, you received the mild reproof of Clarifſa, fea 
jt your ſp N publiſhing _ the Amn pre 

. 5 . experienced and . aps I ound in 
harp one the fame. al Ido not it of as 40 Neher ma 
ac] 

cu 


| | k of prudence than my friend Sophia. „But 
 H ſhall avail — of ſuch In occurrence, to learn 
to open an afflicting ſcence gradually, the ſudden 
relation of which might too much _ tender 
ſenſibility. 
At the end of your letter, which I ran | through 
in great haſte, 1 could not refrain from tears. 
When I perceived that the two dear ſiſters were ba 
again ſafe at home, I threw myſelf, without read- op 
ing further, upon my knees, to render thanks to | "© 
Heaven for their ſafe return. It was ſurely a fin- 
gular providence, that in ſuch circumſtances Cla- 
bee Id haye fo much preſence of mind. and 
with ſo much fortitude a ſcene which. would 
make even many men tremble. The ſudden death. | 
of their only guide, their embarraflinent in the 
' boſs of their road, the ſtorm, the lightning and the 
thunder, without any. place of refuge to fly to 
from the heavy rain and hajl, without the ſight « 
any buman . the apprdaching e an 


i l theſe united ether, m t have ove 
i dra NA — 


day expoſed to the we 
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whelmed the ſtouteſt heart. For my part, I think 


I] cauld not have ſurvived it. 
Mrs. Bedford, when 1 read her the account of 


their diſaſter, and the uncommon firmneſs of mind 


which Clariſſa ſhewed, lifted” up her eyes to Hea- 


ven, and exclaimed, 0 what virtue! what an ex- 
ample of fortitude ! how worthy of imitation! 
Such an undaunted ſpirit; ſurely,” is net to be found 


but with goodneſs of heart. None but chôſe who 


fear and love God can have ſuch confidence in his. 
protecting power. Endeavour, my dear Henrietta, 
in + our actions to pleaſe God; and then 1 2 
12 pe to ſecure his devine favour. 33 ; 

beg, Sophia, you will preſent my warmeſt 

a e ment to Clariſſa for giving me ſo cir- 
cumffant a relation of this ſingular event. 
Would you believe it, even Edward could not 
refrain .from dropping a tear. He deemed it al- 
moſt miraculeus, that Clariſſa had not injured her 
health; but T. cooks not omit obſerving, that ſhe - 
had accuſtomed herſelf to be out a great deal in he 
open air, was often in the garden, and minded 
neither cold nor rain, 

Thar is the beit way, intercupted Mrs. Bedford, 
to have good health. I do not like to ſee young 
ladies afraid of puttiag their feet out of doors, con- 
fining themſelves in hot rooms in the Winter ſea- 


fon, with every crevice in their window cloſed up, 
excluding the wholeſome air. 


Who have better 
health than the Ward "a Yet oy are * 
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I am thankful in my heart Clariſſa and her ſiſter 
were ſo fortunate as to meet with the farmer's two 
ſons, who conducted them to their father's houſe. 
Without their aid, what would have become of 
our two friends? The thought is too diſtreſſing : 
I cannot dwell upon it. A reflection more pleaſin 
| ſhall exclude it. They are fafe ; they are reſtore 

again to their dear Mama. All the reſt 1 would 
willingly forget. And to confeſs the truth, I have 
uneaſineſs from another quarter at this time, as you 
will readity believe, when I tell you that I am 
witneſs to the tears of, an affectionate mother for 
the departure of her ſon. Edward is gone. Mrs. 
B. has a ſtrong preſentiment that ſhe ſhall never ſee 
him again. I ſhall hear the frequent g ghs of a pa- 


rent, who for maternal love has perhaps no ſuperior. 


The fear which I have had, that her ſon's de- 


1 would be almoſt inſupportable to my inva- 
able friend, has made me ſtudy night and day 
what is poſſible to be done to alleviate her diſtreſs. 

A A few miles from hence lives one of her near 
relations, at a moſt delightfu] country-feat, which 
commands a view of the river, on the ſurface of 
which you ſee continually paſſing ſhips from every 
quarter of the globe. I have adviſed Mrs. Bedford 


again and again to ſpend ſome weeks there; and laſt 
night ſhe conſented to my 


ed a great oppreſſion from 


y ſpirits. | 
But excuſe me, my dear, if J here cloſe my 
letter; Mrs. Bedford is alone, and at this time in 


particular, even the prattle of a girl may be ſome 


ghts from 
winging 


relief to her, by preventing her thou 


.es erer F222 F. 


e, which has remov- 


bi 


beſt bl 


before ſhe ſet off 
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winging their way after the abſent darling of her 
heart. Believe me, moſt affectionately, you's, 


HENRIETTA. 


7 
Rr TIN 


Sophia Pemberton to Henrietta Thornton. 


OUR chearful happy party on Claris 
rth-day I-ſhall never forget, nor yet the poor boy 
who endangered his life to fave Caroline's hat. 
What gratitude the little fellow ſhewed for the 


ſmall favour of riding behind the coach! And what 


a pleaſure is it to have contributed to fave. the poor 


- boy's life, and to reſtore him to his friends. 


_ Yeſterday was the birth-day of Mrs. Glanville ; 


ſhe wiſhed to give us ſome additional pleaſure, 
and propoſed a little jaunt. into the country to a 
farm-houſe, from whence we are ſupplied with all 


Our dear Clarifſs, who is the life and ſoul of 
all our parties, was up at day-break, Her firſt bu- 


ſineſs was to thank the Almighty for the preſerva- 


tion of her dear Mama, and to beg that Heaven's 


head. * 


She had aſked leave the preceding 4 go very 


early, that every thing might be in r. Maria 
was to accompany her. 5 : 

She would gladly have congratulated her Mama 

he ae hoops but it was {oo early 

| of in 


* 


| \ 
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eflings might be ſhowered down upon her 
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to bre ber esel bers Inſtead of nen 
an untimely intruſion, ſhe left a card in her Ma- 


ma's little dreſſing-room, on which was found 
written as follows: | ; 


4 Clariſſa's beſt wiſhes bave this morni 

been pteſented to Heaven for her dear 
CA” | 
Five e cle. | 8 N 
The two "Gffers, Claifl and Maria, had 3 
to dreſs themſelves in white, as two young ſhep- * 
| herdeſſes; and it was propoſed to Carolitie'ts do 
the ſame; but the laughed. af * ey! as the/ 
tortit ed it. 
In this dreſs, has. the 1 wene Jew 
early hour, and were ſoon at the fürm, Shore: 
they finiſhed their haſty breakfaſt, and began to 
— hy with the farmer's daughters aſfiſtance, feſ- 
toons and garlands of natural flowers; with theſe 
they aderned a little arbour, which commanded a 


moſt enchanting view of the diſtant countryj. The 


trees on each tide cf the walk leading to this ar- 
bour were hung with feſtoons, which had à Hoſt 
beautiful effect. Would you believe it, that Cla- 
riſſa had not ſaid a n e to me of her deſign. 
Bat ſhe. was- quite right, for taking us by ſurprze 
added much to the pleaſure of the entertatament, 
© It was about eleven o'clock before we came ber 
the farm. Our two ſhepherdeſſes, followed by the 
farmer's daughters, and ſome others of their ac=" 
quaintance, who had been ſelected. for that pur- 
poſe, all neatly dreſſed, met us at the great door of 
the old hall, for it had been formerly the manſion- 
houſe of tae Lord 'of the Manor. 


* 


We 


4 3 —_— as. "li 


- 


Sas Fr. 


and walked before us in proceſſibn, through the 


Aber countenance the moment the faw 
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We were ſtruck with pleaſing aftoniſhment, as 
you may well ſup 
girl had a wall " baſket 


of flowers in her hand, 


great hall to the garden; on entering which they 


ſtrewed the way with their flowers, which they 
had collected together from the fields, and fo they 
continued to do till they ant through the orae= 
metited' walk to the arbour, where a couch Was 
formed of ſome chairs, over Which was laid, one 


of the farmer's beft epverlids, to give it the ap- 
n a ſopha. ; 

"What a pleaſing ſcene to a fond mother! I 
- plainly perceived Mrs. Glanville's eyes were, 17 
to overflow with" tears. 

She Was no ſooner ſeated i in the ado” Vith the 
countr 
Clari 


and Maria both ſtepped forward from the 


groupe to embtade their Mama, and preſent their 


1 on the happy day. After which, 
"others that compoſed che train brought in biſcuits 


and nin, io ſufficient to regale the whole com- 


pany. 
I had forgot to mention, that Clarif had in- 


vited her uncle to honour the day with his preſence, 
which was aſecond 3 20 ſurprizs; for he came 


4 very fortunately while Mrs. Glanville was ſeated 


in the arbour. An additional Ruth of joy appeared 


her pro- 
cher, who immediately ſaluted her, and expreſſed . 


4 "ws = 2 wiſhes, 1 in words the colt tender and ex- 


E Carelitie, 60 i the fiat Moment was dumb 
"with ſurprize, coald not with-hold her approba- 
tion of 1 ſbe aw; but N added ſhe, Ad not 


you 


poſe; but this Was not All; each 


ſhephertleſſes ſtandin 5 defore her, than 
d 


0 
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tell me your intention? I would have gone 
„ | or 
I 'was afraid, replied Clariſſa, that youu would 
have mentioned our deſign, and that would have 
diminiſhed the 
E neſs of the ſcene which gave it its principal 
power to pleaſe. Beſides that, ſiſter, if I muſt tell 
you the truth, I thought you would pronounce it 
all childiſh, and only laugh at me. | | 
Your fifter is right, faid Mr: Anthony Glan- 
ville; for (you not take it amiſs) the pleaſing 


mirthful ſcene your ſiſter has been contriving ac- 


cords not with your formality. | 

The tender-hearted Clariſſa ſelt for her ſiſter's 
embarraſſment when fhe ſaw the colour come igto 
her face, and attempted to change the diſcourſe, 
dy diverting her uncle's attention to the enchantin 
rural view which the country preſented. _ 


with feſtoons of flowers, of. which there was great 
profuſion, for every girl brought a quantity with 
her. The deſert, which conſiſted of very good 
fruit, was ſerved up with taſte and el e. 
I could not help beſtowing my li 
praiſe up 


- 


| tribute 
Clarifla the moment we were alone; to 


which ſhe anſwered, Theſe ſmall tokens of eſteem. 


for my dear Mama, merit not ſuch very high com- 
mendation, Sophia. I cannot ſhew as I could with 


to do my gratitude for her truly parental care. 

Tou do much more than I do, only in a different 
__ no doubt, 

may prorounce ſuch attention ridiculous and foo- 


manner, for your good Mama. 


2 


liſh; but the cenſure of others I pay no attention 


to, if it gives but pleaſure to Mama, and the friends 
Tlove, I replied, there was ſomething ſo engaging 
| m 


pleaſure of it; for it was the un- 


The room where we dined was alſo bung 


2 re RE OSSREE EFSPRS 858335 


8 
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1 in theſs marks of her filial affection, chat they 
would extort a ſmile of approbation from the 

1a N philoſopher. Obſerve your uncle Anthony, 
faid I; admiration and complacence reſt upon his 

N brow. I never ſaw him ſmoke his pipe with a 
| countenance indicating more true ſatisfaction and 


ſelf. 
. To that he entered into the mirth of the 
opoſed that we ſhould have 4 


nd Dow 

a violin, Mr. Anthony faid he 

learnt in his youth, 1 „* 22 

in as he had not upon that 
inſtrument for a great number of years. 


The violin was ſoon procured; and the 


22 | 


uncle ſhewed us, he was no more a 
muſic than he was to philoſophy, his in- 
ſtrument was not the beſt in the w orld. We 


young „ with the farmer's hters and 
other rdeſſes, formed ten couple. Mrs. 
Glanville was highly delighted with our dancing, 
and ſeemed perfectiy to enjoy herſelf the wh . 
day. Nor was it difficult to perceive, that the 
preſence of her brother was a very great addition to 
her joy. & 
— ſeldom went out but ſhe found. ſome op- 
portunity of being uſe 

Bur being rather late, I ſhall write you fur- 
ther in the morning. 


% 


\ 
0 
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** 


IN CONTINUATION-. | 


The time drawing near whe we were * 
home, Caroline went to ſeek for her dog; which 
ſhe had ordered to be ſhut up in one of the back 

rooms in the houſe. tad had certainly been 
Bree for the, dog 


Was not to be found, I went into —— with 


Caroline, and Chariſſa ous Maria ſearched _y 
highrroad, - . 

While we were all 6b us ſeeking for the- 2 
poſed loſt dog, the farmers daughter found him in 
the kitchen. As foon as we returned, 1 went to 
look for Clariſſa, . ſhe wasrigone mech further 
than I expected. 24) 

It ſeemed as if rde directed * FUR + for 


ſhe went further than her own incknation 2 


would have carried her after her ſiſter's 
She was not however very long after had re- 
turned from ſeeking her, before ſhe returned, load - 
ing an old man by the arm towards the farm-hoyſe. 
We were all wondering who this could be; when, 
lo, Maria, came running to fell us, that it was 
her ſiſter's old muſic maſter, whom ſhe had pro- 
videntially met with upon the road, and was bring- 


ing him to the farm, to afk for pl lodging for him 


— that nighit. 
Go, and bring him here, ſaid Mama. Maria 
immediately ran to her filter with her eyes ſpark 


ling with joy. - 

Though h he was not ſo well cloathed as he uſed 
to be, nor of ſo corpulent a habit, yet Mrs. Glan- 
ville recognized old Mr. Richards mung 

ang, 


BEGS EL BEB 


by 


— 
— 
4 


— r £ _ | 
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and, addre ing him by h aste; did him ſit down, 
and deſired Cianſn % beach hifm a glafs of wine; 
and Mari to preſent him with forfie biſcuits. == 
Caroline was riot in the when the muſic 
riaifer canis by; ber when, on her retutn, the ſaw 
2 mah ſo poorly * gs yo with a diſdaitful 
air, what beggar t now? Her 
uncle. Anthony — hearing what the faid 
n 
cloathed; nor judge all worthy of eſteetn who are 
dreſſed in tit mode. and peaſamts may be 
virtuous, and rich men and kings contemptible 
characters. Good men may be ſometimes reduced 
by misfortune, without their own fault. And would 
1 in the extreme to treat ſuch with 
diſdain and neglect, becauſe they were fallen into 
adverſity, and appeared in a coarſer ? This 
man, it is u ue, was not your maſter, bu t he was 
your ſiſter's, N | 
I by the whole neighbourhood | he was once in bet- 
d re- ¶ ter circumſtances ; and I dare venture to aſſert, that 
he has not been reduced by his own imprudence, 
ouſe. for be has always been a frugal induſtrious man. 
1. d nor know who it was, Sir, i 
But, my 2 Ar. „ Euoets? faid he, 
look»not with ect upon ftrangers. Thoſe 


—_— ſo may 7 be Spiling pron of muck beter 


characters than themfel ves 
Old Mr. Richards having refreſhed himſelf a 


* 


little, told us, chat ty ears ago ke went to Ge- 


neva, 


and was- 


A rare by 
an ungtateful ſon, who dad fled into Switzerland 
ſor having killed a man in à quarrel. That, at 
the e rich ee eee e 
* with, he was returned 
to 


will take care 
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to his native country, wich the 
provided for. 
be had en 


y meaner ones. tits OF” 1 
y 3 2 * 
5 To in the houſe of ſome farmer, 8 
ceed to-morrow. on my j 


| nary Was no * pe 3 
. — her. She kindly — Bro 
ö e, telling me, Madam, that you were here. 
1 hope you are not offended, I char & :AC=- 
cepted 4: invitation, which, to 2 perſon in my con- 
dition appeared as an interpoſition from heaven. 
Pardon me that I appear an een miiſe- 
GAL.” 
Richards, replied Mrs. Glanville, the 

attention my daughter has paid to you gives me 
great ſatisfaction. I ſhould have been much diſ- 
pleaſed if I had been told that ſhe had ſeen agentle- 
man who had affifted in her education in diſtreſs, 
and left him without doing all in her power for him. 
You may lodge here to-wght without any expence, | 
and when you come to town, call upon me, and I 
you ſhall have a good lodging till 
Joy bave.the, opporranity af ſhoing your pawns. <-) 
The heart of the old man was. ſo full, be was 
not able to utter a word; bis gratitude was . 


cially as bis — and bis ters 1 
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Mr. Anthony Glanville preſented bim with an- 
other glaſs of wine, and ſaid, if your e pa- 
tron is not to be found, pay me a viſit, and try me 


if I cannot do ſomething for you without apy * 
72 promiſes. 


EPR Ped y n «oy | 
33 don as we were alone, Clariſſa . 


O Sophia, how happy I feel myſelf, that I. met 
with my good old maſter. I now wonder much 


that I went fo far to ſeek for my ſiſter's dog. For 
know it always, excites my indignation to ſee 
ans 5 ſo much careſfed, and poor children want- 
ng a morſel of bread. But! think that Providence 
tirected my ſteps that way to give me an opportit- 
nity of relieving the unfortunate in the hour of ad- 
verſity, and of ſhewing my gratitude to a worthy 
man, to whom I am indebred for the pains he took 
In * me... -. 431 
And what greatly enhances my pleaſure on 
this occafion is, that this incident has happened on 
Mama's birth-day, which I-think is no bad omen 
of the completion of my wiſhes for her felicity. x. 
Mr. Anthony Glanville propoſed a walk to ſets 
the ſetting of the ſun, becauſe our arbour having 
an eaſterly aſpect, we could not view e it that 
beautiful ſcene of Nature. | 
It was one of the fineſt evenings [ ever for, and 
the 1 was tranſporting. The fields pre- 
ented us with the view of the happy haymakers* 
in the one hand, and the wavy 
the other. The country people were ſome of them 
turning their weary:, ſteps homeward, and ſoma 
were, finiſhiog the. — che day. The Sun 
was going down, without one diſcernible cloud to 
YE | c horizon. * ſaid, :Ghrilh, how the 
2 ſun 


© * ? .* a N ny 
a. 3.39 * 
——ͤ— 


corn on 


— 


— 


' i | 0 
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ſun files upon you, even to the laſt moment of 
its departure, on the evening of your birth-day. 
True, replied Mrs. Glanville; but though we 
may reaſonably hope for the favour of Heaven 6 
long as we are virtuous and yet we muſt not 
judge of the favour or the diſpleaſure of Heaven by 
the appearance of the clouds. Fhe Sun does not 
riſe, nor the rain fall, nor the winds blow only for 
Ls. us; neither, if it had this day thundered and light- 
08 ned, muſt we have entertained any different ſen- 
x Hi timents of the goodnefs of our heavenly Father. 
be lightning, which terrifies timid women, is of 

great utility; it conſumes the noxious vapours, 
ives riſe to the winds, cools the air, and produces 
3232 Swwers in the ſcorching heat of Sum- 
The Sun, my dear, fmiles upon the world at. 

. all times, and ſhines equally upon the peaſant and 
' che prince; and when it fets to us, it riſes to other 


Countries. _ n 
ſpeak like a philoſopher, Ma- 


Fou think and 
dam, faid Mr. Glanville. Your liberal ſentiments 
do you honour. But with all your philoſophy, 
fiſter, I ſuppoſe you would not with to fleep in the 
fields. Tou do not'perceive how late it is; and 
I have much further to go than you; and conſider, 
there is no moon; Madam Luna may poſſibly be 
ſhedding her friendly light upon ſome other part 
of the globe, but not at preſent upon ours. 

I beg your pardon, brother, faid Mrs. Glan- 
ville; but, indeed, the ſineneſs of the evening, 
Joining with' us in the happineſs of this 
no room for the intruſion of the unpleal- 


COf 
laſt 
Me 

A 
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therefore come, my children, and Miſs Sophia, 
let us go this moment. 

I have now finiſhed my recital, Henrietta, and 
ſhall bid a th | 


YL Sora. 


2 9 LETTER LIL. 


| Have Thornton ts Sebi Pip.” 
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converſation in the abſence of our friends. Your | 
aff has contributed much to amuſe and to inſtru 
me. 18 *- , 

Clarif is an n girl. She is conti- 
nually doing ſome act or other of benevolence and 
kindneß to ber fellow creatures. I can fancy at 
this moment, I fee her conducting her old ſchool- 
maſter to her Mama. If Mrs. Glanville has ſome 
chagrin at the conduct and temper of Caroline, 
Clariſſas amiable behaviour makes ample recom- 
3 and her ſiſter Maria treads in her ſteps. 
Mrs. Bedford, while ſhe was hearing your let 
ter, forgot for the moment her grief — her ſon's 
departure. How happy, ſhe exclaimed, muſt Mrs. 
Glanville be with ſuch a daughter! Clariſſa does 
every thing in ſo engaging a manner. Henrietta, 
ſhe added, take that 3 lady for your model. 
| cannot eaſily form for A 
you may be like Clarifka Glanville. 


The 


chan that 
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The deſire I feel ta have my pattern always be- 
fore me, makes me the more earneſtly lament, 
that I am at ſuch a diſtance from her I ſo much 
eſteem. You muſt write me as opportunity offers 
an account of every thing ſhe does and ſays. I will 
peruſe and re-peruſe whatever you ſend me fo long 
as the paper will hold together, till I get it by 
heart. 112 PSs. 

Pray preſent my beſt compliments to the Miſs 
Birds, though unknown, and tell them, I long 
for the happineſs of their acquaintance, and to 
with them to the Sunday ſchool, of which. Cl FA 
bas given me an account. What a charming in- 
ſtitution-is this, my dear friend, which procures for 
the children of the poor, the advantage of religious 
inſtruction, and furniſhes young perſons in the 
higher ranks of life, with the opportunity of prac- 
tag one of the firſt duties of Chiifticnity. ob. 
rity, in the pleaſanteſt way. I anticipate in idea 
the happineſs 1 ſhall have in taking a claſs to my- 
ſelf, when I come 2zmong you. I. conclude that I 
ſhall be able to teach fix girls, ſo 1.am preparing 
half a dozen neat plain caps and borders, and as 
many tippets, the binders herring boned with purple 
worked, to give as rewards to my girls. Can they 
ling pſaims, Sophia? If they can, we will join 
with them, in caſe the other ladies approve. of it;; 
and we will lead chem at church too. Do not you 
think Dr. Clarges will be pleaſed with us? But, 
above all, my dear friend, do not you think Gon. 
will approve our humble endeavours to promote 
his praiſe and glory in the congregation af his 
people? I wiſh all young perſons were taught to 
love Gop as 1 do. This was at firſt - the, work 
of my dear deceaſed parents; and I, hangur their | 

| memary 


os - as. li a a woe DoAoGod eren NSZ 


left me theufands of gold and ſilver. 
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memory mbre bm this account, than if they had 


often won 
der, Sophia, that young people ſhould deſpiſe reli- 


ion as an enemy to chearfulneſs; for I am ſure, 


find it the direct contrary; and what comforts have 
you and your good mother, and other of our dear 
friends, — ning derived? from it! The fad 
effects of the want of religion are ſufficiently exhi- 
bited in the youth of theſe days, to warn us not to 
defpiſe our beſt r and to extinguiſh our beft 
3 
1 ought to envy no he, and yet I can ſcarcely 

neh. * you and 12 aſſociates. 12. 


me rather be grateful for the advantages of my on 
fituation; and though I have not all the agreeable 


things my heart longs for; may I remember I have 
much, much more than 1 Arte. 


Mrs. Bedford's country-feat, wnich 1 formerly 
mentioned, is a paradiſe, and the owner of it is a 
moſt indulgent parent to me. We have a ſmall, 


but a very ociable circle of friends, whom we oc- 
cafonally* viſit. But how enchanting ſoever our 


rural abode, the moſt beautiful views ceaſe to at- 


tract our admiration, when the heart is oppreſſed 


with ſorrow. ' My good Mama, for fo | delight te 


call. her, is often very low, on account of her ſon's 


departure. I am ſometimes afraid ſhe will not be 
able to ſurmount her grief. But time, I hope, 


will wear away its poignancy; and truly if the vio- 


tence of ſorrow was not to abate, life would be al- 
moſt inſup 


neſs may, perhaps you will fay, be among my in- 
W to this; for while Mrs. Bedford is low 


ſpirited, 


portable in many of its moſt diſtreſsful 
ſcenes. 1 banal be my daily ſtudy to alleviate the 


concern of my kind benefactreſs. A little ſelfiſh 


- 


ROSS; 


_ timent. Abſence from home, and the difficulties 


to 
2 that has but little filial affection. IL once 


kndw 1 am not long in drefling. We expect 
pany to day to dinner. I could wiſh to make ſome 


am not ſo; this would be tempting the Almighty 
to deprive me of my health — © 0 
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ſpirited, I cannot be very chearful. 1-wifh-from 
my heart that this voyage to fee the world may 
bring young Mr. Bedford into another train of ſen- 


he may have to encounter, may change his roving 
thoughts. Such a reform would reſtore Mrs. Bed- 
ford to her former chearfulneſs, and make her the 
happieſt of mothers, Here too, perhaps, you may 
charge me with ſelſiſhneſs again; but in this latter 
caſe, I can aſſure you, you would do me injuſtice; 
nor would it be paying me any great compliment, 

ſuſpect me of having the penchant far a 


rd Mrs. Glanyille remark, that a young man 
who paid little or no duty to a could never 
be expected to ſhew much affection for a wife. ' 

I fend you incloſed a letter which I have received 
from Emily, written from Bern, in Switzerland. 
Vou will find how (he longs to ſee her parents; and 
no wonder, 36 . 
My preſent time for writing is limited, and T 
am juſt at the extremity of its limits. I ſteal theſe 
moments from the hour 2ttowed for the toilet'y 'you 
com- 


y to remain in my room. But I think it 
wrong to ſay at any time I am indiſpoſed when 1 


Favour me with another letter ſoon, ma dear 
friend, to fill up the great void occationed by our 


ſæparation. 
HENRIETTA. 


: 
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"LETTER III 


| ug c. fo Henrietta Thornton. | 


'I HAVE done fomething, : my teat, 
for which Lis not _ with myſelf. _ 
wil you' honeft me, Whether ou think 
J have done wrong? Yes, ; otherwiſe it 
would be a proof that you do not ſincerely love 
_ are not our Wk friends who flatter 
men es Teprove us 
n it. | 
'You know my filter. Caroline had made an ac- 
quaintance with thoſe flighty — oo — Ds 0 
which our good Mama very, much 
and had exprefsly forbidden ber to X 1 * 
bt 1 neither well bred nor obedient to- their 
parents; do almoſt juſt what they pleaſe. 
Mama. upon Caroline's obſerving h 
junction; but the has eſſed againſt chem. 
And how muſt ſhe blame herſelf, when ſhe re- 
flects | for diſregarding her Mama's g 
My ſuſpic ion was awakened this morn- 
ing, | while ine was out, by the circumſtance 
of a letter brought for her from the young ladies 
above-mentioned. * Our maid. 'who knew the 
ſeryant, took the letter, faying nie would take care 
to deliver it When Mik Ni ttns returned home ; 
but the” ithmettatefp Brought it to te, adviſing 
me to break it open. My ſiſter is older than me, 
E N 3 1 
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replied ; it is not proper for me to do ſo; it 
would be taking too much upon me. 

But, added our ſervant, it 
| Glanville”s good. You would not with your ſiſter 
to do what Mama has farbidden her. Who knows 
what this letter contains? Veſterd⸗ your ſiſter 
alked me three times if there was no . for her. 
Well, thought I, what is to be dome? 1 laid 
the letter upon the table defore me. : ys 1 up 
frequently with an intention to qpen 


often laid it down again. At laſt, Tre 5 
And what did the letter 12 


vitation to a dancing ing party, fixe 


they ſaid ſhe m 11 come with 
our Mama would be from home, 


ſhe might ſafely confide in 8 
ters that ſhe was going to make 


They added, that one #7 the young gentlemen of 


3 ; 
2 2 


fat oy, 
uring her, that t 


the party {would 8 C home in the 


coach. 


—h— | threw the letter upon "he ble much aſto- 
niſhed and grieved, and Tod the maid, without 
thinking m1 ON, about it, tell the ſervant, who 
pers the letter, that your young: miſtreſs is en- 

I walked backwards. and forwards, in my 
_ chamber, then called for. Betty, ang. would; have 
revoked the order, 1 had given ber, but it 
te. A fine di n {hs have br 
Broke open a letter, of m my 5 elder Ger and read 
it, and exerciſed a kind authority over her, by 
ding back an anſwer, and an anſwer too the 
ontrary to what ſhe would haye ſent. . All 


dz H bad nd f right to do I my Mama 
= einer, (her rs eee 


*J7 » 


may be for Miſs 


— 8 — * 
= b 1 
* „ 
. 4 . PX. * 


god tell her. fil 
ome other viſits. 


. flog, 


—ͤ 


— 
* 
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| I Mr Caroline below. I will 20 immediately 

i and Ax ber to for ive me; that is the leaſt that [ 

can do. It now rikes nine; by is too late, for her 

to Fo to che party. But Iten whe- 

ther the will par on m 8 tion ; and how 

much ta our diſcredit wil 1 be if a quarrel and en- 

nity take place betwixt ſiſters, who ought always 

together 1 in love? What aſt 1. do in this 

caſe ! IIa age ly to her reproaches with * 
then. ſhe furel nt for with, 1 1 * 
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my p __ relate the, de 


. ment. 
* 115 2 was buſy undrefling herſelf, I — 
er ſinging; fo thought I, this promiſes well; ſhe 
is in uur tour. Thnocked at her door. 3 
he moment ſhe ſaw me, ſiſter, you are come 


. ag] a the; 1 W bern buy 


TA ant with 
2 Will you, Chan 3 
ure. Wich all my . it Aeg g ives 
me 8 if T can be of any ſervice to you, ſiſter. 


ut I hay now one favour” to aſk of you, Jan 
vou for ne you any wrong 
Godin I ink certainly f F 452 for you Tai 

not mn ef Ty K great fnjury,, I : believe, "1-15 


ad! ö 


e 


| and what do you A Int, 


_ Clarifla, to open m RES ? I wiſh you had kept 


coſity, and I hope 
letter in the garde W it up ʒ it was 


naue obtained your parcdon. 
Fou are diſpleaſed with. me for GyingF 1 
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Perhaps it is greater than you abe. 
* is, thay did it with a 800d inten- 


Carabine. Ani inj jury done me from the moths of 
love; I do nob underſtand you | b But what 0708 
mean ? "Explain yourſelf. 

Clariſſa. A letter was ſent to you by the Miß 


D's; It was brought here while you was abſent ; 


7 x 


tion. 2 


Caroline. 


have not burnt it! 
e No. ee. 1 

we ſurely, you haue not !- .and. that 
out of love too! This h pretty behaviour, indeed, 
and from a goons gain; woo Ton gave you a right, 


your love to your It was an —— 


Clar: No, ſiſter I deteſt impertinent curi- 
je never — age". pt 


mean a proꝑenſity. Not long ago, Jon drop 


cCurioſi 


but I never once I brought i in you 
directly. | 

Caroline. And why did you break his open! but 
pray where is it? 

*"Clori//a, J dare not Venture to 


ed. into ĩt; 


dT ir 


2 


with a good d However you m 7 

veracity, I afſure you from my heart I did it 
| our having Mama's anger. I ſuf 
ome invitation to go with the. Mi D's, 
od. + the more ſo as was from home. 
that Nane dad forbid you to aſſociate with thgſe 
young ladies ; fo I — to prevent your going, to 


rk a 


knew 


5 
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thetn. ben indeed, fiſter, for your eredĩt to 
be ſeen with ſuch giddy companions. 

G ©2. mera _ none Ne; your advice, Sek : 

_ furely 1 know to ch MIR 
muſt 13 £ 1 
- Chari but forgive me; and I will 
fetch ie you rey 62 
Caroline. I firſt know the contents of it. 
If you do not bring it me immediately, I will never 
forgive you. I ſhould not have gone to Mifs D's; 
dus it did not become you to return an anſwer to a 
mallge acdreties to me, your elder fifter. 
„ 
pardon, and confeſſed my fault. 
Caroline. And pray what anſwer did my Go- 
verneſs pleaſe to ſend. 
Clariſſa. Te noe with jo de Galle © Gove 
TFhave no wiſh to govern any body but myſelf; 
1 ſhould thank you, ſiſter, for any g counſel 
— I ſent word to D's, that 
you were en 
| Caroline. to 0 ſend to people of 


y | -C 
Glanville, — — r S much. 
n n eee 
it * 
. The maid on is as the way 66 
room, entered, and-. faid, Miſs C ; pray da 
not be angry with me; but wehen the anſwer was 
bent, thinking r o further uſe, T'theew 
e e 4 01k 1} C-841.45 
51110 2 . Caroline, 


in de elt 
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, Caroline, Go gut of the room this moment, you 
impertinent huſſey 


At this i inſtaht Hy repurned when 2ddrefling ber- 


ſelf me, E laid, So, en this is all; ther 
A 8 8 . work, truly. M Mama ſhall . 
your in 1 allure you. We ſhall ſee if. the 
will approve your good intention, as you call it. 
ing me the gauge again. ene "OY 
myte 

Og, © Excuſe me, "lifter, | you 
1 to alk me to do it, and d Ldo not * ally 
give it up. 


1 imma 100 Los the; 700ma..fhe called me 
back; but as if Iichad not heard 
ker. 1 was was going 0 fetract ber 
word, about opening che whole affair to, Mama. 
1 rather wiſhed. dg de n leave it to me; 


ta tale. 


ieee 


VIC 


„ lang 0 ret ON agalitts 530g . oy goin | 
1 CONTINUATION: | UE „note 
11 2.17 - 71 I. (He: Ni 


. 8 ust ni ghüi She 


no ſooner entered the houſe, ee 
E ſtairs. Well, Mama, ſaid ſhe; what trick 


ou think Clariſſa has been playing me?? 1 
ee intentionally bad, I am ſure, replies 
y what has ſhe nals Do r 

r e eee 
Mig D, and read it, ſaid ſhe zt and the maid (he- 


ther by her deſire or not I do not know) has threwn 
it into the. fire. Do you think, Mama, cat Was 


"\ 


2 ſiſterly 


AY RET 


210 O. 20 1 called ol) | 


for T deteſt every thing that. wears enen, 
ing. * 91 $223 . | Ac at = FL? ef} & 
17 1 IT 5 LOW 181 1 «4613 NN uu DEV. 
9 „ eee 91947 VF, 


a fi 


has not done right in opening your letter. 
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a ſiſterly action? I am older too than Clariſſa. 'T 


ou: ] think, to be her miſtreſs, Rr ny ſhe. 


to be mine. | 
Mama. | confeſs, my dear, your if 


er Chan 


to 
mitigate this offence, you muſt conſider what was 
ir ſiſter's motive. Have you” aſked her this? 


f it was to gratify an idle eurioſity, the deſerves a 
very ſevere reprimand; but if it was done ftom a 
— motive (though we muſt not do evil thut gocd 
may come) yet 3 may de admitted as ſome miti- 

tion of the fault. T am ſure it was not done 
Nen a any bad motive. Tell us riow, enn, ho- 
neftly, your true reaſen. O7 


I will tell it moft — Madam My fole 


in reading the letter We: to ſee if the con- 
tents were not as 1 leſpected. al invitation td a 
party from the Mis Ds. I found it to be ſo on 
peruſing the letter, and haſtily ſent back an anſwer 
that ſhe was ged. I Was done to prevent my 
ſiſter Caroline from diſe ar command. It 
was not I who timed the letter ind the fire. Deer 
Mama, according to your accuſtomed | 
let this all be forgotteti. bare confelled my fault 

to my ſiſter; 'ſhe will forgive meg and follow your 


counſel for the future; and 1 Promise o fins" 


_ I will never read any more of her letters. 


ama. I am ready to believe your my dear,” 
But I wiſh to know Clariſſa, and you muſt net 
deceive me, whether your fi ſtor hes: jet company 
with the Miſs D's ?'  —+ nn A126) 


Qsariſſa. 1 have been told that Caroline Was: fer: 


walking with them laſt week. gui 


Mama. You did then very right to-ftdp e l- 


ter: Vor only fault is in your reading it; forte 


Nenn read 
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I letters which belong to another, without 


permiſſion, is a breach of confidence. As 


— 
diſputes. and 1 with each other; you muſt 
forgive one another in, love. But whenever any 


thing concerns the honour or credit of the en 


thew ien your Ley to inform, me of f. 

Caroline roſe up to go 
Mama defred hex tot 

I ſome time ad fl 

u, Caroline, to drop your acquaiatance with the 

ſamily. I had flattered elf | that che 

counſel of a mother would have had 
paid to itz far you-cannot but be very ſenſible, that 
I. wiſh your preſent as well — ft happineſs. 
Even if the reaſonableneſs of this prohibition was 
not. very apparent to fill. it 
obedience, as you m conclude I 


reaſon for it. At your CE es En 
poſed. that you can have bad much experience of 


Bw 


attention 


the world. . nature ſo well 


ag I da. r Nor 
are we always | fafe when no danger js diſcernible. 
What motive r A 1 had but 
yaur preſervation? And yet you have preferred 
. the advice of & or a1 leaſt, of very newly- 
| d acquaintance, to that of an affeRivnate-mo- 
ther. You have diſregarded my prohibition. I 
am well infarmed; that you have been: ſcen walk- 
ing with thoſe very perſons I cautioned you agginit, 

. 


ang! that ve had companions 22 other 
| whoſe acquaint wil do you no credit. 


endeavour 


Sw 


knew my proh a mar you ſhould have put the. 
—— and. this is what 1 deſire bach 
1 Nun . always do in future. 1 de not 


you to communicate to me all your little 


he, very earneſſiy FO 


— 
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endeavour to make me believe, that whenever you 
go out, you pay a viſit to Mrs. L—. Is it not 
a great crime, Caroline, to attempt to deceive your 
mother? And do you think ſuch mean conduct 
can be productive of any real good to yourlelf ? 
To fay che leaſt of your walking with. thoſe giddy 
young folks, was it not a very im ſtep? 

Caroline. Indeed, Mama, the Miſs D's do no- 
thing amiſs; they are only innocently merry, like 


other young folks. A . 
. wiſh that may be the caſe; but the 
pay very little regard to appearances, from wbi 
the world will form a judgment. Do you know 
that thoſe youths with F. they make no ſcruple 
to be ſeen in public, are ſome of the greateſt rakes 
in town. Is it right to admit ſuch to be of their 
parties? Perhaps the Miſs D's may deceive their 
parents as you have to deceive yours. 
A young lady's character ought to be free from 
the leaſt ſuſpicion. If ſhe acts imprudently, ſhe 
muſt not complain of the cenſure of the world. 
The world is more juſt than is generally allowed, 
Slander has ſeldom. power to blaſt, it will 
attack, the ' reputation of thoſe who are uniformly 
circumſpet, Remember the. common proverb, 
* A man is known by his company.” Tou are 
fond of reading ſtories. Read 2 of Fla- 
villa in the Adventurer. You, will there find what 
dire evils levity, or what you call innocent liberty, 
_ be productive of. 1 8 . 

y one imprudent ſtep may bring a blot 
upon your character, which the utmoſt circum- 
ſpection afterwards will never be able to remove. 
good character is preferable to riches, beauty, 
underſtanding, wit, and all the polite accompliſh- 
ments. They who are indifferent to the good opi- 

f | mon 


'S 


f 
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nion of the world, will not be eſteemed very virtu- 
| ous. Be cautious then, my dear children for 1 
addreſs myſelf to all of you, not to form an ac- 
quaintance with thoſe young perſons, whoſe cha- 
rafters are ſuſpicious or doubtful. I hope, Caro- 


© 


line; that you will give ear to what ! ay. 1 re- | 


peat my prohibition; and if I find you tranſgreſs 
my order any more, I ſhall fpedk to you; in a. 
guage very different from that in which I have hi- 
therto addreſſed you. I refuſe you nothing which 
I think is good for you. I deny you, no plegſure 
ſuitable to your years and circumſtances. But you 
muſt ſeek for pleaſure only in forming intimacy 
with perſons of unſuſpected virtue, and Enown 
I plainly perceived, my dear Henrietta, that Ca- 
roline was much moved; a- favourable ſymptom; 
A Mama's good counſel will have its deſired 
We all embraced Mama. An act of oblivion 
was 
bed. 


he lovely Maria went te Catoline, held out 


her hand towards her, and ſaid, Dear ſiſter, let all 


be forgotten; you are no more angry with Cla- 
riſſa, are you? No, no, ſaid Caroline, we are all 
She came running back to tell me. I imme- 
diately went to Caroline's chamber, and aſked her 
if ſhe would forgive me. She anſwered with a 
friendly: countenance, Yes, yes, go your way; [ 
mall forget it, I hope, by to-morrow morning. 

Without a reconciliation, my dear friend, I 


! 


could not have gone to flex.” I then fully Sir r 


value 
NU. ' t 35 a SLES: 


© *J$ 
po ».» 


paſſed upon former errors, and we prepared for 
C19 51s 72 2413 e er ee 
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cover the affair of the letter, in which I think Cla- 


and left us without ſpeaking a word. Maria going 
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value of the Apoſtle's advice, Let not the ſun 
go down upon your wrath.” 3 > 

I am afraid, Henrietta, that J have leſſened my- 
ſelf in your eſteem.. Indeed, I acknowledge that 
I have done wrong ; but my only excuſe 1s, that - 
did it with a good deſign; and I am ſure you will 
make every candid allowance for your affectionate 


CLARISSA. 


/ __ 


LETTER LV. 


" Sophia Pemberton to Henrietta Thornton. 


MM Mama was yeſterday with Mrs. 
Glanville. Clariſſa, Maria, and I, were in an- 
other room. Caroline fat with them in the par- 
lour. Her Mama's laſt converſation with her, of 
which I find Clariffa has given you an account, 
ſeems ro have had fome effect upon her; but ſhe. 
has ſtill too high notions of herſelf to give us much 
of her company. She ſeldom comes amongſt us, 
unleſs ſhe happens to want ſomething that is in the 
room, and there in no prevailing upon her to go to 


the Sunday ſchool. 


While we were buſy at our work, and talking 


riſſa was not quite right, Caroline entered, and was 
cloſe by us before we perceived her. She muſt 
have heard what we were talking about, but ſeemed. 
not to take any netice, e a drawer or two, 


out 
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out for ſomething which ſhe wanted a few minutes 
after, found Caroline liſtening on the outſide of 
the door. To conceal her ſhame as much as ſhe 
« . could, at being caught in ſo mean an action, ſhe 

faid, O Maria, I. was 2 to look into an- 
other drawer for ſome ſtep in, and fee. 
jf you can find it for —4 am not willing to di- 
Beg aud little ſociety again. Make haſte, ſaid 


I am going to make a cap. 


ſent her there for gauze, as that drawer was 


_w uſed to put their cloaks, hats, fans, and gloves 
Maria to fa 8 of this 


Clariſſa char 
— to Mama, but ſaid 
remarking, that they K. act o 
diſguiſe are ſeldom curious to liſten, in order to 
hear what others ſay of them. $i, off 

Caroline had not been gone long, before we were 
Qartled by a ſudden noi 
and heavy was broken in pieces Maria, who im- 
mediately after fearching the drawer, went again 


cauld not help 


to her ſiſter, ſoon came running into the room. 


O dear, ſaid ſhe, poor Betty, the charwoman, - as 
ſhe was wiping one of the high ſhelves in the beau- 


difhes ; a diſh which Mama has had in her poſſeſ- 
fion more than twenty years. O, what will Ma- 
ma ſay to poor Betty? I have a good mind to go 


and tell her myſelf, and afk her to forgive the poor 
woman. 


Vou have no need, my dear, faid Clariſſa, to do 
that. Mama will be ſorry, no doubt, for the loſs 
of the diſh, eſpecially as it was one of her favourite 


pieces of china, * ſhe will forgive Betty, I am 
ſure, 


— returned into the room, ö the 
other drawer, but at the ſame time wondered ſhe 


penly and without 


3 great 


fet, has thrown down one of the largeſt china 


rr 


Ga. . 
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ſure, without your interceding for her. Mama 
knows ſhe is now grown old and feeble. She has 
been employed in the family for a number of year 
and is reckoned a very careful creature, Where is 
| the? The poor woman, faid Maria is ſo grieved, 
ſhe. is leaning her head down upon the kitchen 
table. O, cried ſhe, when the faw the diſh upon 
the floor, fo often as I have cleaned out that cup- 
board without breaking any thing, and I ſhould 
have ſuch a misfortune now! and ſhe heaved a 
deep figh. Do, fifter, come and comfort her. 
gee eee ce chart mother 
were coming in, having taking a walk round 

Betty met Mrs. Glanville in the paſſage. Ma- 
dam, faid ſhe, O pray forgive me, I have had a 
fad misfortune fince you have be 50 _ 

I can forgive thing, repli rs. Glan- 
ville, in — 7 What it is? When 
what it was, ſhe only 

great ſo we muſt not re- 
gret its death. Pray do not think or fay any more 
about it. It was more for ornament than uſe. 
If all china was to remain whole fo long as that, I 
believe many china manufacturers would want 


bread to cat. 3 8 
Then turning to ama, let us id ſhe, 
and ſee what our chi are doing. Nabe 
Mama's tap at the door ; ſheran to it. 
Children, faid ſhe, you ſurely do not know 
what a fine evening it is. You have been in the 
houſe, I think, the whole day. A walk would be 
of ſervice to you. I would adviſe you to take a 
turn in. the garden. We have been walking ſome 
time, and I aſſure you it has given me n 


5 
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And me too, aided Mama: [feel myſelf much 
reviv 

You ſheuld aſl r ſiſter to go with faid 
Mrs. Glanville. Maria went det tag. 
door, to aſk if ſhe choſe to accom us. At 
firſt, 22 pretending ſhe had much to do; 
but as Maria was coming down ftairs, Caroline 


called out, ſtop a moment, and wil go with you 


I can finiſh my work in the m 

According to Mrs. Glanville's advice, we went 
to take the freſh air. It was one of the moſt de- 
lightful evenings we had bad the whole Summer. 

he fragrance of the garden had been conſiderably 
_ Increaſed by ſome ſeafonable ſhowers which fell in 
the morning. What a beautiful v 
indul pou Creator provided for us, not only for our 
nec ſupport, but for our pleaſure and enjoy- 


1 hat v ariegated colours, both in the flowers 
of the field 2 the garden, and what 


fragrant 
ſcents; to gratify both the ſight and the ſmell! 


And what harmonious notes of birds, to gratify our' 
ſenſe of hearing ! The carth is = piradife-for bieds, 
as well as for the human ſpecies. In the Summer 
they range where they — They have their 
rights as well as man, The field and the garden 


are equally their inheritance. The always afford 
them - nouriſhment ; and in the 


provided with a refuge from the ſtorm. 

In the neighbouring meadows we faw ſeveral 
boys flying their kites. The ſtring of one of them 
happening to breake, a kite fell into the garden 
where we were walking. Two boys, (who claim- 


ing a right to the kite, aimed alſo a right to come 


into the garden) entered e to l theie 
loſt p rr 
1 , e Cardline * 


has our 


inter, they are | 


ir 
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Caroline immediately pereeived them, and re- 
collecting them to de two boys who had ſometimes 
laughed 3 her high cap, the aſked them how they 
to come. into the without aſk- 
n And bid them be gone, for they ſhould 
not. have their a chey muſt firſt lern better 
=z going when Clarifla 

wete awa in- 
terceded for * ne 7 of her. that 


you . wy has lately — us. " Beſides? 
ſiſter, your goodneſs in letting them have their 
kite may make them aſhamed of their former rude- 
— and they may behave better to you for the 
ture. 

This laſt idea ſeemed to turn the ſcale in favour 
of the poor boys. And when Clariſſa afterwards . 
aſked if ſhe did not experience more pleaſure when 
ſhe forgave them, than when flie was angry at 
their infolence; She replied, 1 muſt confeſs I am 
more happy in giving them their kite, than I was 
when I refyſed it them. 

After we had fat ſome little time in the EI 
houſe, enjoying the charming landſcape, and mak- 
ing our obſervations on the beauties of Nature, Ca- 
roline wiſhed to return into the houſe. * 
ſaid the, you would chuſe to ſit longer here; 
not let me take you away. O dear, ſaid I, 1115 | 
Os: hoy guy you leave this delightful ſeene? 

5 t 
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It is really enchanting. O, replied ſhe; then I 
can be ſo enchanted every day; but J have ſome 
work to finiſh ; and away ſhe went. 

- "Fhis is not to Caroline What we en 
cee every day, or what we have in long poſſeſſion, 
diminiſhes in our eſteem; and we often highly va- 
lue things leſs intrinſically excellent in themſelves, 
culy boracls we bur feidoay for. Sith, "of Ny 
ace but newly argue. 

We were —— the Summer even- 1 

„ that we ſtaid im the garden till ſupper was au- 
2 Mrs. Glanville ſo earneſtiy preſſed us ple 
to {| the evening, that Mama being in good 
ſpirits conſented to ſtay, provided ſhe might be per- 8⁰ 
mitted to return home early, as ſhe was not accuf- 2 
tomed to hate hours. Our cena ence. | BY: 
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E 1 FR From the Same to the Same. 


NOW I am retired into my. room, ; 
will give you our evening's converſation as well as ;, 
I am able to recollect it. | 
Mrs." Glanville. You 17 5 not know, Mi He | 
pleafure* you give 71 g. to 
evening with , 88 Rn indulge the _— 


cl 
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that we ſhall often have your company, and that of 
your. daughter, in the long nights of Winter. 
Mama. The pleaſure, I am confident, cannot 
be greater on your part than it will be on mine, 
Madam; and I can venture to anſwer for my 


289 


1 alſo. | - # 
ophia. That you may, Mama, indeed; but I 
beg pardon for interrupting you. 


Mama. The thought of coming into your neigh- - 

bourhood, Madam, revived me; and I think now 
1 have fixed my reſidence here, it will be a com- 
pleat "reſtorative to my health. I find a con- 
ſiderable change for the better already. And if I 
go on as I have begun, though I have not been 
out of my houſe for of Winter evenings. 
I hope 1 ſhall find no inconvenience from ſuch vi- 
ſits, eſpecially as we live near each other. 
. Ars. Glanville, We will take our turn with 
you; and that will remove at once half the in- 
convenience. But I hope,. Madam, your health will 
ſoon be re-eſtabliſhed. We will make no ſtrangers 
of each other, but live together as one family. 
Family freedom, and family fare. | 

Mama. That is true friendihip. The parade 
and ceremony of the great world, I was never 
fond of, | 
Mrs. Glanville. But where is Caroline, my dear ? 
Maria. In her room, Mama. 1 have been te 
tell her ſupper is. ready; but ſhe ſaid, do not wait 
for me. | | 

Mrs. Glanville. But did you tell your filter who 
is going to ſup with us to-night ? 

A. Perhaps I may have forgot that, as I con- 
eluded ſhe knew it. | 


O | Sephia. | 


* 


room, ſhe made the apology of a little head- ache, 


me. Nor do I believe we could have perſuaded 


Pleaſure to ſee all my children around me, eſpecially 
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Sophia. Suppoſe, Clariſſa, you and I both go; 
ſhe cannot then, I think, fuſe us. Will — 
excuſe us one moment? 1 

We ſoon returned with Caroline; though at firſt 
ſhe appeared reluctant. When ſhe entered the 


adding, the girls would not come down without 


Her to come, if I had not told her what our two 
Mamas had been propoſing, that we ſhould ſpend 
our winter evenings alternately at each other's 
Houſes, which ſeemed to pleaſe 4 very much; as 
ſhe hoped then, I think, we ſhould ſometimes make 
= party at cards, her favourite amuſement. 
HM... Glanville. So, Caroline, we are indebted 
to this lady (pointing to my mother) and to Sophia, 
I believe, for you company at ſupper, for we ſel- 
dom ſee you of an evening. 


Caroline. Mama, do not ſay fo; I intend to grow 
better. I am come to a reſolution to ſup with you 


W night, 8 I uſed to do. - » 
rs. Glanville. Y ou know very well it gives me 


/ 


Caroline. But ſometimes, Mama, indeed, I want 
no ſupper. I have often, you know, the head- ache. 
Ars. Glanville. One reaſon of that probably is, 
your ſhutti N up in your room ſo ny 
Caroline. you think ſo, Mama? Then 1 will 
try to get rid of my head-ache, for it is an unplea- 
ſant companion. | 


Mama. Confinement, I can aſſure you, my 


dear, is no friend to health, or good ſpirits. This 

I know from paſt experience. Exerciſe and chear- 

ful converſation are its beſt preſervatives. 
Caroline. 
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line of reading, chiefly confined to pla 


If we can once her to join our little parties, 
Je will "make her Maia 


idea to you that you-are RlilF amongſt us. 
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Caroline. But, Mama, is it true, that our fa- 


milies are to meet at each other's houſes the enſuing 
Winter ? 


Mrs. Glanville. Yes, my dear. The girls have 
deen informing” you of it I find, and that ſeems to 


have induced yu to come down to ſupper. - Both 
this lady and I are willing to give you all as much 


pleaſure as we judge is -—> 
than that I hope you would not deſire. 


Clariſſa. Indeed, Mama, you are alwa 
ing to make ut happy. I think the | 


ſtudy- 


we can 


do, is to ſtudy in our turn, Who can contribute 


_ to your happineſs. 


am confident, my dear Henrietta, that Mrs. 
Glen is ſtriving to work a change, if- poſſible, 


in Miſs Caroline ; and for this purpoſe has planned 
the union of our two families, which may bring 


her to a more ſociable temper. I hope it will ſuc- 
ceed. Miſs Glanville can make herſelf very agree- 


able in company ; for even from her contracted 


and ro- 


mances, ſhe has gleaned ſome entiments. 


very happy. By giving 
you ſuch ante pas DEBS 1 in which 
we ſpend our time, I endezvour to familiarize the 


SOPHIA. 
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8 de, to ah. Same, * 
n 

= LAST Fader Mi- Glanville Was: agree- 
* ſurprized by-the ene her youngeſt brother, 
who is come to pay her a viſit of a few days. He 
has taken lodgings at the hotel, but is the whole 
day at her * 4x He bears an excellent charac- 
ter; his diſpoſition is amiable like that of his ſiſter; 


_ 
171 ; 


and the love they bear to 6b her. is not that of 


a common affection-. | 
Catoline's good . bas given bar cont, 
that ſhe ſhall go to the play with her uncle this 
eyeni 4 theſe kind of indulgences, Mrs. 
Glany have a ver e over her 
than by — £0) 
 Clarifla was alſo invited. to. gos * ber Mama 
| pot being ver anole he, begged her uncle to ex- 
cuſe her 
ver been at any theatre. 
What a great deal will the dear child have to 
tell us when ſhe comes from the playhouſe. I par- 
ticipate of her pleafure in imagination ; the whole 
will be to her quite a new ſcene; and her uncle 
being with her, he will explain to her every. thing 
which ſhe cannot eaſily underſtand. 
To-morraw Mr. Edmund (for ſo Mrs. Glan- 
ville's brother is called) gives a private concert at 
the hotel to a ſelect party of Friends. He himſelf 


is 


and to permit Maria to go, „he 


20 g ZKF E SE © 


6 in love. - 
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2 great amateur. Mrs. Glanville.intends' to be 
— if ſhe ia better, and * no; all 
of us. 

-iS ith, but wiſh in vain, that you — 8 
one amongſt us, as I know muſic is one of your, - 
favourite amuſements.. | Kr CG 
FY Tn 13% 


en nn 


1 * 3 1 am now at leiſure again 
to fL up. my paper. 


Mama finding it was a late hour deſired I would: 
not ſit up laſt gw any linger, ſo [ FINE 


unfiniſned. 
to deſcribe to you the delight 


It is im 
Maria was i in when ſhe came from the play. Cla-- 
riſſa told me, that ſhe thought her ſiſter would never 
have done talking of it, and that ſhe really made 
ſome very pertinent and juſt remarks ; and Clariſſa 
added, that it gave her an additional pleaſure that 
Maria had taken her place, as — 2 without 
embracing that opportunity ſhe might not have 


gone for a long while, as her Mama would certainly 


not conſent to let her daughter go to public places, 
but with a relation, and Mr. Anthony Glanville 


s no frequenter of the playhouſe. 


Mr. Edmund is, 1 find, a gentleman of con- 
ſiderable fortune, which he gained by merchan- 
dize; he is till in buſineſs, which is the reaſoa of 
the ſhortneſs of his viſit. He is at preſent a bat- 
chelor, and likely to continue fo, from an early 


If 
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IF he remains in a fingle dae, Clariſſk. and her 


ſiſters may 


in to. their former elevation, 


even — heir apa ſhould not ſucceed accord- 
ing to his wiſhes; for they have not only great ex 


pectations from Mr. Edmund, but ſome from po. 
Anthony. Perhaps Miſs Caroline reſt. her 
hope upon this idea, and anticipate her hos fo 

in the gay world. 

Mr. Edmund has purchaſed of me- ſix pieces 
which I had finiſhed, from the parable of * wiſe 
and fooliſh virgins, and has deſired me to finiſh, for 
him ſome — 5 ſketches of which de Jad 
| ſeen, and did me the honour to 


| 1 


Mrs. Glanville and Clariſſa have done me the 


favour to recommend me to his notice. h 
the kindneſs of that family, I have had full employ- 
ment for theſe many months paſt; and have now 
a piece in hand wich muſt be finiſhed this even- 


ing before I go to the concert; fo I cannot ſpare . 
SOPHIA, 


you one minute longer. 


* 


LETTER LI. 


Car fa Glee fo Hentietts Thornton. 


HAVE you my Henrietta neither bn 


ink, or paper? Or have you forgot that there are 


ſuch perſons in the world as Clariſſa and Sophia, 


who both love you? It is now more than a month 
"{ince 


ture rank. 


Serre gers PO XO 


00 ener 


| good mother, as he called her, was ſick in bed. 
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ſince you have written to either of us. Into what 


corner of the world have you fled? I hope you 
have not got into ſuch a receſs that a poſt letter 
cannot find you. 
Or, are you at Mrs. Bedſord's country ſeat, and 
ſo enchanted with its rural ſcenes, that not one 
thought can reach us ? 
Sophia and | have paid a viſit to your aunt. She 
is, I can aſſure you, very low Girited ; and we 
could not help conjecturing that it might be partly 


owing to the abſence of Henrietta, Your aunt. 


certainly had, and till has, a very great affection 
for you ; and we both are of opinion, tlrat if you 
could come frequently to fee her, it would make 


her more chearful. 


I have ſent you incloſed a letter in French, 

written by our little Charles. The brave fel- 
low wiſhed to let you ſee he had not been idle. 
He is a ſenſible and very diligent boy. Oh, I wiſh 
by the time he is a man, I may have itin my power 
to do ſomething to help him to gain his own live- 


lihood ! By his pretty endearing behaviour, he has 


gained the love of a young gentleman in the neigh- 
bourhood, who has often given him money, which 


Charles faved at different times till he was able to 


buy himſelf a good warm Winter garment. 
He furpriſed me one day. Coming to take a 
leſſon from me in a new coat; and not long ago, 


the good widow who takes care of him being fick, 


he went and bought her a bottle of wine and ſome 


tea with the money he had ſaved. For ſeveral 
days he came not as uſual ; I ſent to know the rea- 


"ſon of his abſence; he wrote me an anſwer in 


French, that he could not leave the houſe, for his 


— 


8 * 
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He frequently ſpeaks of Henrietta, who he ſays 
ſaved his life, and wiſhes to ſee his benefactreſs, to 
ſhew how grateful he is. I would walk, ſaid he, 
a hundred miles to ſee my preſerver; thoſe were 
his owg words. 7 : 

I ſhall-—Ndo, not a word more from me at pre- 
ſent. I think I am too good to write fo much to 
fuch a forgetful girl as you. A whole month, and 
o letter! | a 

Let Sophia, if ſhe will, fill up the remainder of 
the paper; I throw down my pen, and ſhall not 

reſume it till Henrietta writes 1 


CLARISSA. 


Sephia Pemberton to Henrietta Thornton. 


IN CONTINUATION, 


HERE then comes Sophia ready to take 


apt neither ſhall you read what 1 ſcribble, Cla- 


riſa. You will allow, Henrietta, that I am right, 


for it will be about her; and ſhe would put her 
countenance into a forbidding form, if ſhe knew I 
was ſaying any thing in her praiſe. : 


The dear girl has this morning been in trouble, 
which has drawn from her a few tears, and ſome. 


alſo from her ſympathiſing friend Sophia. She 


now chides her own heart, and calls herſelf a 


childiſh girl, 
: "Ber 


eres ov 
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Her favourite bird is come to a moſt tragical 


end. She had juſt been walking in the garden 
with the dear ſittle creature upon her finger; 
it was in an uncommon degree attached to her; it 
would go with her wherever ſhe went, and ſeemed 
uncafy whenever its miſtreſs left the room without 
him; this familiarity unfortunately coſt the bird 
its life; for on account of its being ſo tame, it ſel- 
dom happened that the door of its cage was ſhut, 


and the leaving it open was the occaſion of its 


death. | 
Clariſſa, according to her daily cuſtom was 
helping the maid. to prepare for dinner, getting in 
order the deſert, as ſhe calls it. A little fruit and 
biſcuits, diſpoſed with. taſte, give an air of geatility 


to a table, and add very little to the expence. 


Caroline was going before dinner to buy ſfome.. 
thing at the milliner's. It rained, very much, but 
ſhe was bent upon going; ſo ſhe came running 
into the kitchen, and faid to Clariſſa, where is my 
umbrella? You have ſent yours to be repaired ; 
you muſt therefore certain] [ have uſed mine. | 
.. Clariſſa. Indeed, ſiſter, Lhave not. I have been 


no where but to Sophia's, and for ſuch a ſtep I had. 
no need of an umbrella. 


_ Caroline. It was, I am certain, laid in my cham-. 
ber, by the dreſſing table. 
© Clariſſa. I have not been in your chamber, Ca- 
roline, for ſome days; and, believe me, I thould 
not have taken your umbrella without aſking you. 
J know that I ought never to uſe any thing which 
belongs to you, without ypur knowledge. 
Caroline. It could not move from its place of it- 
ſelf. Then Maria, or perhaps my uncle Anthony, 
may have had it. vals: 
9 Qariſa. 


2 
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Clariſſa. Our good uncle never makes uſe of an. 
umbrella ; he is too much of the philoſopher ; and 
- N 1 am N without firſt 
aſkin perm ou have certainly left 
22 recollect yourſelf, my dear. & 
Caroline. I have no occafionto recollect. I know 
vey En. it home the laſt time I uſed it. 
M. Shall I aſk Mama to lend you her um- 

brella ? You will find your own again, no doubt. N 

Caroline. I would rather have m 1 105 Would 
you be ſo good to help me to ſeek 1 

Clariſſa. I have really juſt now — time 3. nor 


can I ve willingly go to eek. for what, I am ſure, 
I ſhall not find. 


' Cariline. You are very uncivil, Clariſſa; but 
8 l will fect it for me. 
88 Caroline had no ſooner ſaid this, than ſhe went 
up ftairs to aſk her younger lifter to look for it. 
- _ Matria was in her room learning her French leſſon. 
. Caroline's little dog followed her up ſtairs, left its 
| fond miſtreſs ſhould leave it behind. 
Tell me Maria, faid Caroline, where your fiſter - 
nas laid my umbrella; ſhe ſays ſhe has not uſed it. 
| Maria. IF Clarifla fays the has not, then I am 
ſure it On 1 wt 
* Careline. She may forgotten it. ps 
it may be in the cloaths preſs, where the generally 
puts her own. 
Maria. Oh, dear ſiſter, E 
= or take him up in your arms; the canary 
is out of the cage. | 
. Caroline. But dogs never eat birds. Did not you 
Marin If do them, they can fr 
* 4 not eat 3 Can irisnten 
. Your a is is 3 tricks, ghee 


KS a 


Ei ES e ot to int ttwwno frm fron o@. 


friſking about, fo frightened the 


Maria had her head laid down upon 
concluded the bird to be dead, as we thought alſo- 
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may jump and catch it, and kill it in a moment. 
Clariſſa you know always ſhuts it in its cage when 
your dog comes into the room. 

3 Poh ! poh! child, there is no danger; 


* for this umbrella, for I am in great baſte. 
r in looking for ity o 


watching hi 1 
» and by ”= 


where the bird was are 1 
apy ag that 


it ſeemed to be in a fit. 31 25605 244 with its 
feet uppermoſt, when Maria caſt her eye upon the 
table. - Poor girl, ſhe was as much frightened as 
the bird, and gave a great ſhriek. Caroline was 
out of the room in a moment, with her dog under 
her arm. But a little before this happened, I was 
juſt come in, to ſhew Clariſſa a drawing I had 
finiſhed, and was with her and Mrs.. Glanville in 


the dining parlour below. The ſhriek from above 


pierced our ears. Clariſſa was up ſtairs in an in- 
ſtant, and Mrs. Glanville and 101 followed after. 
the table; ſhe- 


when we firſt ſaw it. Chriſfa was as pale as death, 
and had no power to aſk any queſtions concerning. 
her little favourite. 
Mrs. Glanville called to Maria, and aſked what 
had that made her cry out fo violently F 


Have you done any thing to it, that made you hold 


your head down, 25 if you was afraid to look us in 


the face ? 


Maria, Indeed, I am otic dime. Mama. 
Ars. Glanville. Speak then the whole truth R 


for you know you cannot diſpleaſe me worſe than 


by telli 


a ſalfehood; acknowledging a truth is a 
great 


tation of error. 
Avis. 


1 | 
. I did, Mama, intreat her to take Choe 
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2 arja. I am afraid of ſeeing Clariſſa, her grief, 
I know, will be ſo great. 


Mrs. Glanville. You will dif pleaſe me very 


much, Maria, if you do not inf orm me immedi- 
ately. 


What can be the reaſon of your backward- 

neſs to tell me? You are not uſed to conceal any 
thing from your Mama. 
Maria. If J muſt tell you, Mama, it was Ca- 
roline's little dog. While we were looking for the 
umbrella, he jumped upon 
lieve to play with Clarifſe s bird; but it has fo 


. frightened the ſweet Inte 2 chat i it died im- | 


mediately. 


- Maria. In that, Mama, I own my fault. The 
dear bird was committed to my care. I did attempt 
to take Chloe up once or twice; but ſhe will not 
ſuffer herſelf to be touched by me when Caroline 
is by. 


Mrs. Glanville. Was Caroline there? Then ſhe 


ſure! 


own dog. 


up in her arm, as the bird was out of the cage, but 

| ſhe ſaid, dogs never eat birds, and that 1 need not 
be afraid of any misfortune bappenin 

U. Glanville. What ſaid Caroli ine when the 

bird was killed ? | 


Maria. I was too much troubled myſelf to at- 
tend to my ſiſter. All that I remember was ſhe 


- took her dog, and went aw 


have the 2. to tame and teach another. We 
| F Can, 


® 1 


the table, only, I be- 


Mrs. Glanville. And why did you not put the 
dcqg out of the chamber? 


might have hindered this W as it 


a 
Mrs. Glanville. Come, Glarifla, you will only 


"wy V Tm #< 446 _9VAa 


can, perhaps, prociiẽ u one that ſhall be as trac- 
. is, and one that ſhall have 


not but be Mond of the little ſon 
been ſo much 


for what has ha 


portunity of ſpeaking to her myſelf. 


die ſuch a death than many of the human ſpecies. 
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as ſweet a note. 
* Clariſſa. Mama, 
confels a lovely li 


ery good. It, was, I 
N 8 it ſeemed al- 


ways the happieſt when it was near me. I could 
gſter. If it had 
died a natural death, I think I ſhould not have 
rieved; but to be frightened to 
death ! Well, I will bear the loſs as 
quietly as I can. I ſhould not ſet my heart upon 
the moſt innocent amuſements. 
Mrs. Glanville. I would not have you fay a 
word of it to your ſiſter. Perhaps ſhe may be ſorry 
ppened, and wen bave willingly 
put her dog out of the room, if the had thought 
there had been any danger. 1 hall take an bp- 


Mrs. Glanville immediately went down flairs, to 
ſeek, as we ſuppoſed, for Caroline. 
Clariſſa, who had held the bird in her hand as 


long as ſhe thought there was any life in it, laid it 


le. It is certainly dead, faid ſhe. 
I 


the 


down upon 
Grieving and fretting will not — 4 it to life. 
value it the more, as it was a preſent from you, 
Sophia, faid ſhe. 
Ten, replied I, the beſt Toy to. conſole you, 
: ing Se to give you; anb Do that, faid 
will repait tay loſs. Poor beautiful 

— Far = x have heard 4 laſt note, added ſhe. 
Thy fluttering panting heart is now 85 reſt; thou 
ſhalt be frig bt: no Wee. Come, Sophia, let us 
lay its Back bones in the garden, where neither 

dogs nor cats will diſturb them. It leſs deſerved to 


It 


* 
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It has filled its place in the creation better than its 
miſtreſs herſelf has fulfilled the duty of hers. Such 
was Clariſſa's eulogy for her beloved bird, 

Clariſſa had ſcarcely finiſhed her funeral pane- 
 gyric on her favourite, than Caroline entered the 
room witk her lap dog under her arm. Your dear 
bird is then dead, faid ſhe to Clariſſa. I an 


really ſorry for it, and eſpecially as I have been the 


occaſion of it, though unintentionally ſo. Neither 
am I able to recompenſe F | 


believed ſiſter Clariffa, when ſhe ſaid that ſhe had 
not had the umbrella; but you had not confidence 
in what ſhe told you. You would have me look 
in the cloaths-prefs, though you know ſhe never 
ing of ours without firft aſking for it; 

aſk, ſhe always tells the truth. 


we 
u but taken your little dog up, Clariſſa's 
* have been alive now, and lived many 


| elder ſiſter, Maria. Had put 
i 2 c. cage, it might have been Es, [ 


| the 
not ſee that you are wholly without blame. 


now. t this misfortune teach us to be more 

- careful in future. . > pi EE OY 4 

. Caroline. You are very good, Clariſſa, to forg 

3 1 * am more c 
| are, Here, I will give you my dog, to do 
| — you will with him. I have no 2 in 


he deſerves to die. | | 
_ Clariſſa You certainly do not mean what you 


2 | 
* |  Carakine, 


wed 
Maria (interrupting ber). Oh, if you had but 


you mi t ſpeak more reſpect- 
Clariſſa. Your concern, Maria, can do no good 


ive | 
than 


5 him any longer; he has killed your pretty bird; 


FF . 


8 


2 


＋ 


er 
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little creature, 
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Caroline. Yes, I do. 5 


— Caries Little lap-dogs are v __ 
fralickfome. Th ſu mas he 7 thr as 
"065 with ay be He ih not know; — bn 
_ the bird was too weak to be bus pray rakes: 
poor d 1 
hip | = Sophia, how good Clariffa al- 
ways is 2 ſhe to me). 
Caroline. That ſhe certainly is. I could not 
myſelf have been fo patient, if I had been in her 


ſituation. I believe in my firſt tranſport of grief 


and anger, I ſhould have difpatched the dog in a. 


moment. 
_ Clariſſa. (taking the little dog in her arms). Poor | 
that would not have been right, as 
meant no harm. 
1 Well, can you y take that 
favourite bird ? 


it 


arms that hath killed 
4 did not love it fo much as 1 


8 it ue wel, and 
this is a leſſon for me of gentle rebuke, not to 
fet my affections upon triftes. Neither have I 
any hatred againſt yoyr dog; be is not a miſ- 
chievous dog; miſchief ariſes from play ſometimes. 
amongſt men, fatal miſchief. I am ſure the poor 
fond creature would not wilfully hurt a fly; he 
did not know the danger my bird was in; he can- 
not reaſon. Forgive me, Caroline, (as 1 am ſure I 


| can forgive you). Pardon me, but it was you that 


ſhould hes 1 Your diſpleaſure againſt 


me, for havin away your umbrella, as you 
ſuppoſed, DE ledting too that I told you a falſe» 


E prevented you Rn Ken nab abort my poor 
ir 


Caroline. 
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Caroline. You are right, I muſt confeſs ; it was 


aro clap do you think that would gratify 


me? No, indeed, not in the leaſt. Why ſhould 


fault than he ? 

Caroline. AuJwockd youth vii jos afar dh 
to keep the dog? | > 

. = . Certainly. 


own; and can you then forg we me? 
Qariſſa. Yes, with all my heart. 


lere the ſiſters embraced each ** and 108 | 


line could not help ſhedding tears. 
A ſingle tear, my dear ſiſter, aid Clarita, 


_ waſhes all | reſentment away, and would do ſo 


were the loſs ten times as great. Should nor hiter 
; forgive each. other, when we are required to for- 


. 


more about the bird. I have only to beg that an- 


other time, you will not ſuppoſe when you aſk me 


e e e har 1 ogy 
really-incapable. 7 
for ging I only 


Caroline. I beg you 

fon to think I . Tack a 

thought perhaps you might have bad the umbrella, 
and forgot it. I did not mean to inſinuate, that 
you cold me a wilful falſehood. I now know that 
it was my own forgetfulneſs, and not yours, 1 


had put the nel by in hafte, and have ſince 


found it. 4 Aa 


about 


and for that reaſon, I will no lon- 


you be Gus ip yarn al when you were more in 


Caroline. You are a good gick 6 fit. I muſt 


t even our enemies? It would be very ſhame- 
indeed; if we could not. Came, let us talk no 


iving you rea- 


D OO Op Wg er n 


Clariſſa. Let. it all be forgotten. 1 gave you 
cauſe of diſpleaſure ſome time ago, you know, 


e 
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about Miſs D's note; ſo we have both had ſome- 


thing to forgive each other. 
Caroline. Sophia, you are witneſs we IDES. 
forgive each other; one embrace more. | 
embraced them too; it was a tender ſcene ; I 


thay never forget it. 
SOPH IA. 


P. 8. Write, write iet if on 
ſcriddle three words. * e 


— 


- LETTER LVIL 


. | | 2 13410 ; to Sophia Pe . * : 


THREE words, my dear friend! 
They would be too little. But how wick wt 
aſtoniſhed, when I found that you had not received 
any letter from me. I ſent you one the beginning 
of this month, while we were in the country, from 
n * a week. 1 
gave it to the to town, 
and doubted not Es bs a take care 


of it. Mrs Bedford was ſo good as to queſtion 


him about it, when ſhe heard you had not re- 
ceived it. He faid he had delivered it; but as we 
often can diſcern in the countenance when a per- 
ſon is ſpeaking a falſchood, Mrs. Bedford eaſily diſ- 
covere d 45 his that he had loſt it. I am ” lad 
1 in ĩt which would regret being 

[ 


- 


I was 


29 
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I was angry with che gatdener, as you may ſuj 
poſe, not only becauſe he had loft tiny lords, but 
becauſe he did not tell me of it, when he came back. 
I could foon have written another. He little thought 
I ſhould be more angry at his filence than his ne- 
\ gligence, But he 3 took it for granted, 
that I ſhould never know, or even ſuſpect, that he 
had loſt it. But it is the beſt to think no more 
out it, as we cannot now recover it. If I can 
even by three words remove the ſuſpicion of you, 
and our good friend Clarifſa, I am fatisfied. I 
ſhall try what credit you will give me. Here are 

my three words —I HAVE WRITTEN. — 


HENRIETTA. 
P. S. You deſired me to write immediately; 
„ oo I judged it better to write only a ſew lines, ra- 

More in wy next, 


*% 


— 


— 


LETTER LVvII. 


Sophia Pemberton to Henrietta Thornton, 


IT WAS'confident, my dear Henrietta, 
that you would be able to clear yourſelf of the 
charge of inattention or forgetfulneſs; and Cla- 
riſſa, though ſhe expreſſed herfelf rather ſtrongly, 
. thought there muſt be fomething n 


— 407 


which had prevented you from writing. The 
hee words under — fu 


cient. 

1 ſhall now write you an account of the concert 
which Mrs. Glanville's brother, Mr. Edmund, 
gave us, and which I mentioned to you in a former 


letter. We had a agreeable party; our mu- 
ſicians were few, but excelled in their profeſs 
ſions; befides thoſe who. were paid for their ſer- 
vices, there were ſome gentlemen in the neigh- 
bourhood who played for their own pleaſure and 
for ours. Miſs Caroline appeared quite a different 
girl; partly owing, no doubt, to my entertain» 
ment and the company; and partly, | think, to a 
happy change, which ſeems to be taking place in 
her temper, and of which ſhe gave a recent proof 
in her unexpected behaviour upon the death of the 
bird; and ſhe has been much more friendly with 
us all ever ſince, 
Mama and 1 were invited to dine at Mrs. Glan- 
ville's. Mr. Anthony Glanville was alſo there, 
| who, though a ſtudious „can unbend 
— — Fer me: 

e agreeable in company. | 

Buz who + you think was ves of thoſe that af 
fied at our cahie? Mr. Richards, Clariſſa's for- 


mer muſic maſter, who, through the recommen- 


dation of his friends, has been ' choſen or of 
St. Eawrence's church. He looked fo different in 
his of dreſs, that I believe Caroline herſelf 
did not know him ; at leaſt if the did, ſhe took no 
notice of him. | 
Clariſſa had aſked her uncle if he had any ob- 
jection to let her old muſic maſter be of the party; 

_ after having obtained his leave, went to ac- 


quaint 
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To which her Mama replied, it gave her pleaſure to 
ſee that ſhe = 


thy-maſter, eſpecial 
ſtreſs; and as her 
ſhe had not the leaſt objection. 


ke ny frm 20k the found him in di- 


Mr. Edmund propoſed that Clariſta Mbuld ho- 


nour the concert with an air or two upon the piano 
_— accompanied with her' own ſweet vocal pipe, 
know, how well ſhe uſed to ſing). 


| whole eyes ſparkled with ifaAtion, was 'ſur- 
prized at the im 


bation of her. 


ſhe modeſtly anſwered, 


If allow me to pla odd nerf judgment, it 
5-7 gentleman I am jndebred for it (bowing 


is to that 


to Mr. Richards). 


| ſelected for our entertainment. 


Mr. Anthony Glanville gave us all an invitacichs 


for ſo he calls his villa. 
My Mama begged to he excuſed; but 1 ſhall uſe: 


rind to his Hermi 


my utmoſt to perſuade her, as my pleaſure will be 
much diminiſhed, if ſhe is to be left at home, 1 
will ſurprize her with two new pieces which I 
finiſhed this 


me for my diligence in riſing very early to work, 
and will at refuſe me hr pare of my c. 1 


* 


quaint n it, and ſolicit her permiſſion. 


paid ſuch attention to her former wor- 


had En hy Goulet,” 


ine can neither ſing or play. Mr. Richards, 


Clariſſa had made; 
and when the oom pany exprelied their high appro- 


mea eps 32 


r. Edmund ſpoke much in praiſe. of our mu- 
cen perfortiers,'and admired the pieces” they ud 


; I know ſhe will commend 


* % Kos 
nn n > 


a> 


* 


IN corn ᷑ 


| was not Aae! in 
rietta. Mama granted my 


made her acquainted with it. 

We were received by the i 
_ uſual He ſeemed happy to ſee us happy, 
air the orig we He is an 
| After tea the ſervant e us with fruit, 
1 apricots and grapes in great abun- 
dance. As ve eat them, Mama obſerved to us the 
great and diſfuſive goodneſs of our heavenly Father, 
who . what. in raveliary fog our 
ſupport, but even for our pleaſure. ? 

To vary our amuſement, Mr. Ambeonoacendal 
that we ſhould take a walk to a farm-houſe to drink | 
ſyllabub, which he faid he had given orders ſhould 
OR OR. for us. r | 


* 2 * 6685 13 


. Hen- 


- particular in i: and of the 5 


— ”"S. 56 
LITTLE e 
Þ 2 922 ny * — 4 , — * 


— 
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preparing for ſupper. With her broad hat flapped 

over her face, you would have thought certainly it 

was the farmer's. T wife herſelf, 

This matter was ſcarce adjuſted, and the real 

elld Ry when not to make her appearance till 

when the reſt of the Fan 
| no ſooner entered than Mes. Glanville 
fad, Vell, gy how: do you do? Where is 

Thoms } (9011314, 

Margery roſe; made her curtſey to the company, 
WE n to fetch ſomething. She foon 
returned with the ſyllabub which had deen * 

c pared, made another .curtſey and retired. 

Where is your 

Maria. She will be here 

After we had all taſted the 
whiſpered to Mr. Gluiville s let good Margery be 
called in. 0 N all means, if it is agreeable 


ſiſter? ſaid Mrs. Glanville to 
Mama. 


to theſe two ladies. The ladies conſenting, 

ſyllabub. 

| ane bse cadre avcie Aaditetice, 

leſt the room. As ſhe was going out, Tell 

deaf and dumb. I confeſs there appears ſomething 
a few — * * 


Maria went to in Mar 

went ſhe entered, preſented her with a glaſs of the . 

_ Margery 

drank to the company, and Sang down'tax: Tis 

riſſa to come, Margery, tried Maria. 5 

This woman, - faid Mr. Edmund, is” eerily 

myſterious in this, replied Mr. RA call the 

| er winars 

and - Clariſſa wich her. Mama, I beg 
ESI ſo long; I hope you was 


uneaſy, faid Clariffa, But pray, * 


220 = 


and the mo- 


re Ms 


FF OQ r= 


MY ff he =» 


Mr. Anthony, what has happened 
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to you, Mar- 
gery, who uſed to be always talking, that before 
this y you never opened your lips? 

I know how to behave, Sir, before company; 


it does not become me to talk before gentlefolks, 


and ſtrangers too. Well, you are very modeſt in- 
deed, Margery. But why do not we ſee Thomas? 
He, God help him, he is in the field; this is 
a buſy time, Sir, you know. As the old 


pro- 
verb fays, We muſt make hay while the ſun 


ſhines. 
The ſiſters, and I too, kept 


Caroline, we were =. 45 


Thomas came in from the har- 


3 [LETTER AND | 


It growing late, and our cool ** 
TEAR AF being finiſhed, it was In 
to the Hermi 8 
thony, (foreſeeing we be weary with our 
excurtion) had ordered a coach to convey us home. 


SOPHIA. 


propoſed to return 


4 


LETTER -LIX. 


Hen the Same to the Same. was 
Mx writing again, when you are a. let⸗ 


ter in my debt, proves chat I ſtand _ upon cere- ; 


. "I Edmund yeſterday morning nk Clariſſa 
and me by the whey to give us a. walk before dinner, 
2 a village not far diſtant, where two nights before 
| 2 been a great fire, It at the 
DET. ter, who has a wife and fix chil- 
dren. The flames were fo rapid, that they were 
not able ta fave any thing of their property; and 


one of the children, and the maid, were harac or 


ſmothered to death; and another of the children, 
frightened at the ſight of the —— out of 
the window, and broke his arm. 

ther is almoſt in a ſtate of diſtraction. * Her huſbaitd 
was in good 
reduced to poverty. The ſudden misfortune was 
decaſioned * one of the girls taking a candle pri- 


vately 


at he 
tage; where we found that Mr. An- 


circumſtances, and is now unhappily 
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vately into the work- hop, which her father had 
repeatedly forbid. . 
lt is ſappoſed that a ſnuff fell from the candle 
into a heap of ſaw- duſt mixed with ſhavings, where 
it lay ſmothering for ſome hours before it broke out 
IA. and ning in the night, the fire had raged with 
violence before it was diſcovered. 
Into what great diſtreſs has a child brought its 
parents, brothers, and ſiſters, by one act of diſobe- 
dience! wes pad. 45 Bo 
Clariſſa heard that the poor family had taken up 
their lodging in a little thatched houſe, quite out 
of repair, and which had been long uninhabited. 
She defired Mr. Edmund would let them walk 
that way, to ſee how the poor people were pro- 
| vided for. 1 | 
The diſtreſſed woman told us, that ſome humane 
people had aſſiſted them in repairing a little the co- 
vering of their ſmall hut, and ſent them 5 ogermny 
and money to prevent their periſhing for want; 
and one gentleman in particular, Mr. Glanville, 
who had a country houſe not far from the village, 
had. been a very great friend to them, and had 
kindly promiſed to raiſe a ſubſcription, to enable her 
huſband to carry on his buſineſs. 5 
When Clariſſa heard the name of her uncle, ſhe 
exclaimed, with tears in her eyes, then I am ſure 
he will be as good as his word. You may be cer- 
tain of it, good woman. | 
- Yes, Madam, replied ſhe, all the neceſitous 
families in our neighbourhood have had proofs of 
this gentleman's goodneſs. ' | | 
Mr. Edmund, ſeeing Clariſſa put her hand in“ 
her pocket, faid, Niece, reſerve your bounty to 
another tine, when am not at hand. It is now 
| my 


38737 
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my opportunity to do fome little good, and he im- 
mediately put money into the woman's hand ; and 
by the expreſſion in her countenance, I judged it 
to be ſomething conſiderable... 
As we entered her uncle's houſe, Clarifla em- 
braced him, and faid ſomething in a low voice, 
which we could not diſtinctly hear. But his an- 
ſwer was, I ſhall do it, my dear, without loſs of 
time. a | - 2 
Three days after this, Mr. Anthony came to 
dine at his ſiſter's, it being the laſt day of Mr. Ed. 
 mund's viſit. „ 
Pray, Sir, faid Clariſſa, how does the ſubſcrip- 
tion go on? Mr. Glanville pulled out his pocket- 
book, and ſhewed a lift of many reſpectable names, 
ſome with five guineas, and none leſs than one 
guinea each; and I hope to-morrow, ſaid he, to be 
able to procure as many more ſubſcribers. 
My dear children, ſaid Mrs. Glanville, ' learn 
from what you have ſeen a leſſon of prudence and 
care with reſpect to fires and candles. How ſoon 
may a houſe be burnt to the ground, and a family 
reduced to want, merely through negligence. Nor 
is that all; many lives may be loſt; and who can 
ſay, bow far the flames may ſpread ? Let me then 


2 charge you all, not only now, but when you are 


older, and are ſettled in the world, never to read 
in bed with a candle at your bed-fide. And an- 
other thing I muſt caution you againſt, as exceed- 
ingly dangerous, never accuſtom yourſelf to ſtand 


in winter too near the fire. Several fatal accidents 


have happened from ſuch acts of imprudence. 
So very careful am I of fire, that I ſee all in the 
houſe extinguiſhed. Every night before I 4 


| & 


EN 07 


- 53-7 


— 
9 


= wil 


poſe I have heard of Charley 
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hed, I fetch away the maid's candle, and always 
8 upon the hearth when I put it out. 

bt not, Henrietta, but the de and his 

| have a collection raiſed nearly equal to 


and be put again into a ſtate to maintain 
their Emi. Mifortznes like theſe 


collection will not reſtorg to life * chuld 
which was burnt or ſuffocated. 


scp. 


LETTER LX. 


51121 r Clariſſa Glanville. 


My good Mama came to me not an hour 
905 0, caught me by the hand, and with more than 
ual joy in her. countenance faid, come, came 
along with me, Henrietta. I believe I have forme 
news for you that will not be difagreeable. 
What do” you think ha gh 85 25 I be- 
lieve, eaſily Bu 4 wy I ſhould 
have heard ſomethi our little Balle), that 


may give him rank 1 dence in the world 


Prepare yourſelſ for Fas 2 good news. Sup- 
's father? It is more 
than ſuppoſition ; it is fact; it is true, I aſſure you; 


his name is Janowſky; he ©» ure of NS 


. P 2 much 


open the hearts 
and hands of the charitable and $64 But the 


3% Lerrensave | 


much of the gentleman, and is, I am told, a man 
of great ſubſtance. T ſhall relate to you, our inter- lai 
| The firfft thing that ſtruck me when 1 went of 
down mts the parlour was a ftranger, gentecly lir 
dreffed, holding a handkerchief in his hand, as 1 
he had been wiping his eyes. I no ſooner entered, 
than he took me reſpectfully by the hand, and led af 
= me to a chair? What can this ny, ON ? by 


That is the young lady, Sir, faid Mrs. Bedford, ſt. 
of whom | have been ſpeaking to you. She wil 1 
be able to give you a more minute detail of every ec 
Sircumſtance. Would it not, Henrietta, added 40 
a the, be agreeable news to you to hear from this ec 


gentleman ſome certain tidings of the father of 
your little Charles? Moſt certaigly, my dear Ma- b 
ma, I have often prayed that Heaven would re- 
R ſtore again to the dear boy, his only ſurviving pa- 
ne. 3 | 
give you ſome certain information. | 
Henrietta. Ob, Sir, if you ean give me any hope 
that Charley will ſee his father again g- 
Mr. Janouſey. I can, my ſweet angel, you tha 
ſee him this dazy—and {hurſkng into tears) you 
| fee him this, moment. I am his father! +, 
| To deſcribe my feelings at a diſcovery ſo ſudden 
and unexpected, is impoſſible. Vour own imagi- 
nation will do this office much better. 
He claſped me in his arms; and as foon as his 
full heart would permit him, he cried out, Lou 
are the preſerver of my Charles! you have been 
his guardian angel! And another young. lady, I 
hear, is his inſtructreſs. Vou are kindced ſpirits of 
«*benevotence. The miniftring ſpirits of Heaven 


ſent 


0 OO. e 


| alked him, and with promiſes of m = 
ſtant reply? He ſaid, 


_ . — 
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ſent down to do good upon earth. Heaven be 


2 for this un nerited mercy; and more he 

id which I cannot exactly remember. 

Will you favour. me, he added, with one piece 

10 neee, ? WM. has my ſon, your little found- 
ng, ever any thi ming bis father or 

8 ad” = ANF: US "I" ng 

No, Sirg BEE I. Such queſtions have has, 


good things; 
harley's Sen- 


but what do yeu think, Sir, was 


My Papa forbid me always to ſpeak about gur 


4 tate and I will nat be diſobedient- te my 


Papa, he was fo good, to ME be uſed to 50e 1 
« every thing.” 
Many ather. queſtions Mr. Janowſky aſked, me, 
but I was not able to refol ve them all. | 
When can I ſee hun? Can we nat go imme- 
ow. ald be, oben bimſclf 10 Mis, Bed- 


Without | doubt, Sir Sir; 5, Bug, — 7 you any. ober- 
tiaa ta your Charley's inſtructreſs being preſent at 
the i tg and 44 other friends who intereſt 
themſelvey much in the little foundling's welfare. 

e replied Mr, Japoy _ He then 
proceeded to relate as 

But how did the tears roll 1 my abs ' 

It was at L—, where 1 ſtudied at the univerſity, 
that 1 firſt ſaw m much eſteemed and much = 
loved virtuous as a. My marriage with her be- 
ing gant the conſent of my father, becauſe ſhe 
was not of equal rank and family, he with-held my 


| former yearly © 492 fo that we were obliged 


to ſeek our refource from other quarters, from her 
en and our on wad united, 11 ; 
4 
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My dear Maria made uſe of her needle, was ve 
induftrious, and had -as much as ſhe could do. 1 
ſought for employment as an' uſher of a ſchool, but 
all was not ſufficient, for I had been uſed to good 
living, and always appeared in a genteel Rye. 
Unhappily for us, I ed ſome debts, 18 
my father, on application from a friend, refuſed to 


pay, nn my family and 


country. 
I thought, 
my native | to wander about in a foreign King. 
dom, without money and without friends, mi 
ſoften the heart of my father. 

I wrote again and again; friends interceded, but 
all was ineffectual. 


At length a ſevere fit of Ilneſs removed my fa. 


ther's averſion, and all his former tenderneſs re- 
turned. He deſired my friends to write to me; 
but as my abode in one place for any length of 
time was uncertain, their firſt letters did not reach 
me; nor did 1 hear of the death of n 
that illneſs proved his laſt) till t three years 
after his deceaſe. Not n port in ah 
places where | had been ſtrolling to, I returned 
again to P, and to the houſe Hh my letters 
were always addreſſed; and found, to my great 

aſtoniſhment, dy tlie letters which had been fent 
me in my abſence, that my father had once 


threatened to leave me deſtitute, he had relented, 


and at his death left me maſter of his whole for- 
tune. But great as it is I would freely part with 


it all (reſerving a bare ſubſiſtence only) to reſtore 
my wife and child. 


[ wrote to Maria to inform ber of neee 


and that I would return as ſoon as I could procure 


| * 


8 my being obliged to leave 


father (for 


„ mh dm rnG @a ca t £&AaA9D -x moo cc DD To © 


fome 


2 2 
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ſome bills from Holland, or recommendatory let- 
ters to any banker in the city where | then was. 
But, to my great aſtoniſhment, I received no 


anſwer. I then wrote to one of my faithful friends, 


who had often helped me in my adverſity, and from 
him, I received the aſſiſtance I w On my 
arrival I was informed that my wife's relations 
were dead, and that ſhe berfelf had had a long ſe- 
vere illneſs, which had much affected her under- 
ſtanding; that ſhe one day went out of the houſe 
with her child, and had not fince been heard of; 
and had left no more debts unpaid than about three 
Tou will eaſily gu 
rther told me, that ſhe (not having heard from 
me for a long time) concluded I was dead. _ 

I funk to the ground; how long E might be 
before I recovered, I cannot ſay, but a fever was 
the conſequence, which the phyſicians thought 
would be fatal to me, as it certainly would have 
been if I had not providentially heard that probably 
my fon might be yet living. After much laboured 
enquiry, I was informed that a child had been 
| found ſome years ago, the mother of whom, who 
was judged to be inſane, was afterwards taken out 
of the water ;- and that the child had been taken 
Care of by a good lady, who had ſent it to ſchool. 


I was foon after directed, young lady, to your 


aunt, who, after acquainting me with all the par- 
ticulars which had come to her knowledge, told 
me where you was, and faid ſhe was ſure you would 
very willingly go with me to fee the child. | 


the hand-writing of your lady ; and taking out my 
pocket-book, I preſented to him the paper found 


* 


— 


— 


I preſume, Sir, ſaid I, that you will eaſily know - - 


* 
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in Charley's pocket. He SO "E's kifled i it with 
great emotion, exclaiming, O Heavens, it is the 
hand-writing of my Maria 

But when he read its contents, I thought he 
would have fallen from his chair; he was pale as 
death, and for a minute or two was quite 2 
leſs. At length, with a deep ſigh, which' pierced 
me to the heart, he cried out, O, my God, how 


great was the diſtreſs of my Maria! She is then 


no more; ſhe is loſt to me; but I have this 
conſolation, ſhe is releaſed from all her forrows. 
My oro Toſs is, 1 hope, her everlaſting * 
van 

Ves, Sir. aid Mrs. Bedford, great is the com- 
fort our holy religion adminifters under Ml our 
troubles, and eſpecially under the loſs of our deareſt 
friends. We muſt not ſorrow as thoſe that have 
no hope. Come, Sir, Heaven has preſerved to you 


your child, added the; we will go _ in u 


morning to ſee him. 


1 e HENRIEFTA. 


P. 8. Mtr Janowſky en 
the viſit one day, that we may have the Sleaſineof 


your company, and any 8 WI ve 


Chuſe to go with us. 


e th = rr mean 


3 
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bn Pemberton to Henrietta * 


1 eived. 1 
* FT 1 1 * 


| 5 1 HAVE the happineſs, to fond you. the 


the unfortunate carpenter. Providence will not 
leave the induſtrious deſtitute. This unhappy 
fufferer is now enabled to begin his buſineſs again, 

and his wife has —— a fall chzndler's ſhop, ſo 
that they have a ſpect of doing well, and 
their being * far] 
them buſmeſs. They kaye indeed loſt their child, 
but the loſs of children is incident to all parents by 


one means or other. The innocent babe is now, 
we may hope a little cherub in Heaven. And 
who can tell from what diſtreſſes it may have been 


preſerved 15 dying in its infancy? > 
Mrs, Glanville 55 been to ſee the good woman, 
and told her ſhe would always make uſe of her 


ſhop ; and Clariſſa has made her a preſent, but ſhe 


would not tell me what it was. I think it was 

ſome of her wearing apparel. 

Mr. Edmund yeſterday ſaid, Come, Clariffa, 

let us > take 2 little drive before we part. She ſent 
T3 immediately 


ES; 


[ Sem t the 72 47. Henrittta' s {aft letter was re- 


pleaſing intelligence of the humane and generous 
Anthony having completed his collection for 


y Mr. Anthony will fecure - 


% 


—ͤ——— — ͥͤf—ͤ—6é OU — — — — 
* 
* 


Miſs Caroline, indeed, it is not only very 1 
coming a perſon of liberal education, but it is ex- 


"have the, uſe of yours. You laugh, perhaps, at 


line bluſhed exceedingly, as from a conſciouſneſs 
| the had done wrong; | 
of it. Though the man did not beg, Mr. Edmund 
gave him ſomething as an acknowledgment of the 


— 
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immediately for me to be of the party. 
wert with us; and Mrs. Glanville was fo obliging 
as to ſit with Mama. 88 | 
We made a circular tour, which brought us to 
a village near the fea, When we were near the 
ſea-coaſt, we left the carriage, and walked upon 
the ſtrand. The fea was ſo ſmooth, you might have 
failed over to France in an open boat. It being a 
fine day many people were walking upon the ſhore. 


Amongſt others, we ſaw an unhappy cripple, limp- 


ng in his gait, and his countenanee ſomewhat di- 
ſtorted. La! look there, what a droll figure 
exclaimed Caroline. B 
Mr. Edmund immediately checked her, and ſaid, 
unbe- 


* 
- —_ 


tremely cruel to laugh at the wretched. I ſhauld 


de forry any of the people here ſhould ſee you. 


You ought rather to pity a poor man who has not 
the uſe of all his limbs, and be thankful that you 


his diſtorted countenance ; but really, in my eyes, 
you have much more diſtorted your own. Caro- 


3 ſo no more notice was taken 


wrong which one of the company had done him. 
I confeſs, faid Clariſſa to me, that I would rather 
any one ſhould puniſh me if I did wrong, than 
make me the object of their ridicule, The firſt I 


could conſider as my friend, the latter only as my | 
enemy, who endeavoured to make me appear 


Mr. Edmund, 


- 


Caroline alſo 


Pr »Þ 2 


hy” 
2 
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Mr. Edmund, who felt for Caroline, changed the 
ſubject of our attention. at ph 
chold, faid he, this beautiful ſcene, What 
an extent of view! What a vaſt body of water 
An element which would be fatal to us, is yet the 
abode of living creatures innumerable; confilting of 
one beautiful gradation, from the whale to the 
ſhrimp. | | 

And do not you perceive that the ſea is much 
higher than the meadows. Obſerve now what 
prevents its boiſterous waves from overflowing our 
country. Theſe ſand hills. Is it not, think you, 
truly amazing, that grains of ſand, which you can 
blow away with your breath, ſhould form ſuch a 

barrier againſt this raging clement. This 
is not the work of man but of God. He formed 
the ſea, and hath preſcribed its bounds. He hath 
faid to its proud waves, Hitherto ſhall ye go, but 
Is it not ſurpriſing, Sir, faid Clariſſa, that though 
all the rivers runs into the ſea, there appears to be 
no encreaſe ? 'Theſe one might ſuppoſe would make 


the fea overflow its bounds, and deluge all low 


The reafon, my dear, faid Mr. Edmund, why 
there is-no apparent encreaſe from the rivers is, that 
the fun exhales from the fea in vapour, a quantity 


equal to the influx of all the rivers, which form 
the clouds ! theſe clouds are born about in the ait 
by various winds, and fall in ſhowers and fogs, ' 
with which you may ſee bigh hills often capped. 
Theſe clouds muſt Ko a proportion to the rivers, 
becauſe they fupply the ſprings which form thoſe 
rivers. If there was to be no movement of .the 
water, it would ſoon ſmell and become putrid, as 

you 
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you fee ſtagnated water often is. So that a eir- 
culation of the waters is as neceſſary as a circu- 
lation of the blood is in the tuithan body. Sir, you 
are very obliging to give us this information, aid 
Clariſſa. So, if I underſtand you right, without. 
theſe exhalations from the ſea which form the 
= clouds, we ſhould have no rain. But, Sir, will 
you permit me to aſk you, added Clariſſa, how the 
ſun cauſes thoſe exhalations? ; _ 
Thoſe exhalations ariſe from the heat of the 
ſun, Heat rarifies or expands water, and making 
it lighter than air, cauſes it to. aſcend. This , you 
may have ſeen by the boiling of the tea-kettle. If 
after it boils you was to permit it to remain on the 
fire, the water would all evaporate in team, _ 


* 


Walking a little further, we ſaw. the fiſhermen. 
preparing their nets. What a uſeful body of men 
theſe are, ſaid Mr. Edmund? Without them, the 
affluent would have no fiſh upon their table. They 
are as uſeful in their department as peaple of ſupe- 
rior rank are in theirs, and perhaps more ſo. But, 
poor men, they labour hard for a livelihood, ſaid 
Clarifla, and ace in perpetual danger. Their dan- 
ger, replied Mr. Edmund, is perhaps not fo great 
as we who live upon land are apt to imagine; and 
if their labour is greater, their ſleep is ſweeter; and 
they eat their coarſer fare with a keeger appetite, 
and better reliſh. 3 Fe ne 
The evening advancing upon us, we were 
obliged to think of returning, leſt we ſhould make 
both our Mamas uneaſy ; and both Clariſſa and I 
thought it would be buying our pleaſure too dear to 
give the leaſt painful anxiety to our parents. 
Re bs, SOPHIA. 


LETTER 


parent: I little thought when I perſuaded 


being quartered there. 
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LETTER LXII. 
Henrietta Thernten ta A Bedford. 


_ __ WHAT a joyful happ m dear 
Mama (for ſo you Ta permitted find ME | 


What a joyful happy day for your Henrietta! * 
loved little Charles, and have been ſo fortunate as 


to return him into the hands of his dear father. 

I am fo glad that he has found his only ſurviving. 
aunt 
to receive the little foundling into her houſe, that 
he was ever likely to come 2 an eſtate. Providence 
has kindly_rewarded me for my little act of bu- 
manity. 2 how glad Dr. Clarges will be to 


bear of poor Charles s good fortune ! Clariſſa too 
is as much rejoĩced as Henrietta. 


I was going to add, Oh, that Charley 8 mother 
were now living! hut it is a yain with, and there- 
fore. I ſuppreſs it as ĩt riſes. 

1 promiſed to give op. a narration of the whole, 
my dear 

I am now at Mrs. Glanville 83 for my aunt is 
gone to Yorkſhire to her e oa rent 


Jam now once mare in the mid} of 


friends, with. whom I uſed to plunged many. J; 
able hour s. Theyr ceived me with open wy 


may be fure, to the impati 
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We came too late in the evening to fetch Charles 
that night. This was ſome diſappointment, you 


ient father. 
r. Janowſky bowed reſpectfully to Mrs. Glan- 
ville, and immediately aſked me, who was the 
young lady that was ſo good as to be the inftruc- 
treſs of his ſon Charles? And when I pointed out 
Clariſſa to him, he advanced to e her, but 
was unable to 
Mrs. Glanville perceiving this, a little to divert 
his attention, . ſaid, Sir, you take a bed with us 
to-night. I muſt inſiſt upon it. You may go as 
ſoon as you pleaſe in the morning. 
1 ſoon perceived that the good lady had ſome 
other deſign in view. It was her intention to have 
Charles brought to the houſe, and ſurpriſe his fa- 
ther. 
When Mr. Janowſky was retired to bed, Mrs. 
Glanville communicated her plan to us Clariſſa 
defired that we might fetch the child ourfelves, to 
which her Mama gave her immediate conſent. 
' * Accordingly, we roſe up very early in the morn- 
ing, and were at the houſe of the widow, to 
whoſe care Charles had been committed, 0 har 
the were up. 
| When we had related the pleaſin g tidings, the 
good woman, frantic almoſt with Bo went to 
rn Charles, without communicating to him what 
ie had heard, being only deſired to tell him that 
ca th ladies were come to fetch him in a 
e was ſoon drefled, and no fooner ſaw 
ban he. immediately ran to kifs us, and ſaid, 
war: Wow abd you — to take me in the coach 
with you: you are only joking with 


me. "The 2 boy added, but " will bring 


me 


9 


me back 


| not- 
ſeeing m father ſo too. 1 would rather ſtay here; 


well, would you not then be willing to leave 
nurſe ? 1 
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again, won't nw] for 1 love my nurſe, 
ſhe has been ſo good to me. 
poſſible 


But ſuppoſe, Charley, ſaid L, it was 
now to let you ſee your Papa, you ſurely then would 


£2 ſtay with bim, would not you? , 


Clarifſa. What ails you, my dear boy ? You do 
wer your benefactreſs. 
Charles, I am thinking of my poor mother, how 
ſhe looked when I laſt ſaw her; but I am afraid of 


uppoſe your Papa is alive and 


3 ſhe go with us, and Bve 58 


wine jo Fg ans henna? 
at muſt be as Papa pleaſes. 
— But Papa . he will do 


it, I think, if bis Charley aſks him. But is Papa 
alive, and not dead, as my poor Mama was? And 
is he really come back? 

Henrietta. Come with us, my dear, and you 
— him alive and well, juſt returned from his 
trav 
_ Charks. I am going to ſce my Papa, nurſe ; but 


Ern to ſee 


YOu. 

Clariſſa. You are a 1 Ie is 
very commendable te porter to our bene- 
We then went ie the en ihr Chained | 
the nurſe had kiſſed each other, till I thought they 
never would have done. And when we drove from 


| the door, he looked out of the coach window ſeve- 


ral times,: as long as the houſe was in view. 
Henrietta. 
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Henrietta. Suppoſe now your Papa was come 
bome very rich, would not make you” forget 
your poor wurſe ? — 

Charles. Then I would not vic ea de rich 1 
would rather work to ſupport ber, os Papa too, if 
he was poor. * 

Henrictte, Tf it vas ſo to pen now, 'Chiiedes, mM 
9 that you ſhould become a rick man what would 
you Fo with your money? 

Charles. I think I would bay a" fine colic for 
Mic Henny and Miſs Clary, enn 117 
out every day. 

Qari. I think myſelf very nike: obliged to 
you my dear, grateful- little boy. And "_ 
would you do beſides? 

Charles. My good nurſe ſhould ne with me, 
| 2 take care of m - houſe; ſhe ſhould never warit 
or any thi I would ive al ed, r 
lame. Lind pee people Fred oh Ned s ; 

'Henrievta. Well, Charles” you fay: Sou would: 
4 . mutt gsa with youre „if you were 
rich, I with you may be ſo. Who knows bat 
Papa may bave gained large fortune. 

Charles. I do not much care whether" Lam ek. 
or no, if I can but give poor nurſe ſomething, that 
Is all L want. Papa has ner ran for Apel 
I dare ſay. „Ai al 211 ; 

We were « viking, in * manner mich our dear 
nttle charge (for Heaven ſurely emitted him to X 
our care] when the coach iſtopped at the door. 
Mrs. Glanville was waiting for us. Mr. Ja- 
 howſky was yet is his chamber, dreſſing himſelf; | 
and before breakfaſt' wds announced, Charles was 
ſeated at table with another little boy abvur his own 
ire, one on eve 500 1 Glanville- We had 

aa eee not 
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not told the little boy that his Papa was at our 
houſe, but had rather given him reaſen to believe 
that we were after breakfaſt to go with him to 


1 


Papa at ſome little diſtance. 5 
But the moment Mr. Janowſky entered the 
breakfaſt room, little Charles cried out, O there is 
my dear Papa and flew to his arms immediately. 


I thought Mr. Janowſky eld have dropped; 


but recovering himſelf, he lifted his eyes up to 


Heaven. Thank God, he exclaimed, my dear 
Iittle-boy is preſerved for me! And, next to Hea- 
ven, he added, my thanks are due here ; and he 
begun with embracing me and Clariſſa, fervently 
praying that the choĩceſt bleſſings of Heaven might 

ſhowered down upon our heads, far our atten- 
tion to his loft, deſtitute child, He then embraced 
his'dear boy again and again, marked all his mo- 
tions, and had ſcarce his eye from him the whole 
time of breakfaſt. Charles obſerved: all his thoughts. 
Our tea was mingled. with our tears, but they were 
r 9 r 
Where have you been ſo. long, Papa ? faid 
Oharles: 'T have cried very much for you, Papa, 
and for the loſs of my dear Mama too. But the 
good clergyman ſaid, I muſt not cry any more; 


that Mama was now in Heaven, and that if J was 


a good boy, I ſhould ſee her again, and then ſhe 
would never leave me. But, Papa, yau will not 
leave me, will you? | 


No, wy dear child, if it pleaſes God to continue 


my life, anſwered Mr. Janowſky, 1 will never 
leave you; we will always live together. 


But, Papa, interrypted Charles, do let me ſhew _ 


you where my nurſe lives. My the live with us 


too? And then, coming to kils me—This lady, 


Papa, 
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Papa, took me into the houſe that very cold night 

1 loſt my dear Mama, and provided me my 
good nurſe. After which the | Charles 
went to kiſs Clariffz, and faid, lady teaches 
me French. Let us all go J. to * nurſe ? ſhe 
cried ſo when I left her; I believe ſhe thought the 
ſhould never fee me again. I love her fo much, I 
will work 1 when Iam a man, to ſupport her 
in her old 

The tender father could no longer contain him- 
ſelf; he roſe from his chair with great emotion, go- 
ng towards the window, as if to ſee what 4 
it was; but I perceived him wiping his eyes with 
his handkerchief. After he had thus given vent to 
his full heart, he faid, - Ladies, will you favour 
me with your company to ſee this good woman 
who had taken ſuch care of my boy. 


Papa to dinner, we ſet out as ſoon as the coach ar- 


rived, for which Mr. Janowſky had ſent his ſer- 
rant. 
1 HENRIETTA. 


LETTER LEN : 


From the Same to the Same. 


WE had a charming drive to the wi- 
dh habitation. The moment we arrived, Charles 
ran to his nurſe, and we heard him ay, T have 


After Mrs. Glanville had engaged Charles's 


ww a mou 2m, WTEP 


found my dear Papa; but I will not leave you; 
Foe 


AqLd 4aAd oo @ Bb rwio' 
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A 
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| _ think I am fuch a dunce as not to know 
my 


and when you grow old ? 


M.. Fanowſky. From this moment, 


, 
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u ſhall come and live with us. I have aſked 


apa | 
Papa, that nurſe ſhall live with us? 
Mr. Fanowſty. From the affection my dear bo 
has expreſſed for you, Mrs. Nurſe, I am very well 
convinced that you have been as a mother to him. 


I think, therefore, my warmeſt, gratitude is due to 


you ; and as the beft proof of it, I ſhall grant my 
ittle boy's defire, which is, that you may come 
and live with us; or, if you prefer it, you ſhall 
have a houſe to live in near us, and I will take care 
you ſhall want for nothing. pes 
Nurſe. Heaven bleſs your honour, Sir. But is 
Charles, your Papa? "Ihe: 
Charles. As ſure as you have been my nurſe. 


ar Papa? And do you think Papa would not 


know me? 


© Nurſe. So much goodneſs; Sir, indeed, I do not 


deſerve. I have only done my duty. Who would 
not take good care of ſuch a lovely boy as this ? 
Charles. You muſt and ſhall hve with us. 
you live alone in a houſe by 
there be to take care of- 


If 
rſelf, way wo 
1 when you are ſick 

wa cooler be in 
the houſe with us, and T am ſure Papa will be as 


good as his word. Papa never tells ſtories 


: 


yourſelf as of our family nurſe, entitled to live with 
us from your former ſervices. You may employ 
your time as you think proper ; and in caſe of my 
death, ſhall have a ſufficient maintenance. 
Muse. (with her eyes lifted up towards Hea- 
ven) GoOd God! how largely are my poor ſervices 


rewarded ' Providence has always befriended me, 


but never more than now. 
| | : £ Sir 3 


to let you. Papa, have not you conſented, 


conſider | 
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Sir 7 1 cannot ſufficiently expreſs my gratitude. 


I am all obedience to your will, 
' Charles. Say at once you will come. 
Nurſe, With your leave then, Sir, and encou- 


oh 


7 


cer Charles, I will come. e 6 uw. of FLY ys 
Cherie. But when will yau come? | 


niture. | | e ang 

_ Charles. Well then, make hafte ;. the ſooner the 
| better. But perhaps, Papa, the does not know 
where you live. ds es xe rs HR 
Ar. Fapmuſey. Fix the day of ſale, and after that 
I will ſend Charles and one of my ſervants to fetch 
vou. Vou can, perhaps, lodge with a neighbgur 
for one night after all your goods. are ſolc. 
Theſe matters being ſettled, we took our. leave 


of the good widow, Charles, ſaying, Remember the 


time now, I will come for you in Papa's chaiſe. 
This day fartnight, this day bt. 
I T have heard it ſomstimes ſaid, ,g9oc news often 
: es rogether, ui MSC. Lok D. no | 
Mrs, Glanville. has this, day 


from her. huſhand.. He writes her word, that his 


affairs in the 'Weſt-indies are much better than he 
expected, and that he, hoped in a few years to ſee 


his _ gain in their former afluence, He alfa 
ed Mrs 


informed Mrs. Glanville, that this was his ſecond 
letter, the firſt. having heen ſent by a merchant 
ſhip, which, he had ſince heard was, laſt in a great 
ſtorm, and eyery ſoul on board periſhcc. 

My dear friend Emily, of whom you haue heard 
me ſpeak ſo often, is returned from Switzerland. 


Her company, if you will pleaſe to give yout ap» 
| . 
very 


. probation, will make our Winter evenings 


* 


my & 202 


| 1 * g 1 1 N ! | 
Nurſe. As ſoon as I have fold of my little fur- 


wa ws 6; tai os = 4 A -aA - An = ©, = -. -e — 


A @ # e a wil. Wd 


and xetide i in the centre of his new friends as much 
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very agreeably. She is a lively, ſenſible girl, 


very fond of reading, and is a molt agreeable com- 
panion. . ... 
Mr. Anthony Glanville dined with us to-day; 


we were a large party. Young Charles had a 


new ſuit of cloaths made, to complete which by 
dinner time, the maſter taylor had given his men, 
by oder of Mr. Janowſky, extra pa for extra 
duty. But Charles appeared juſt 'the ſame as be- 


fore ; he was not in the leaſt ; Rude puffed up with 


pride. When he was complimented on his dreſc, 


Oh, . he cried, I am ftill Charles as before, what- 
ever cloaths 1 wear. And when he heard by 
chance how much his father muſt give for the 


whole ſuit, he ſaid, O, dear Papa, I — rather 


ſome of that money had been given to por nurſe 
to , buy her forme new things; for, I aſſure you, 

ſhe cut up her old ones to —— me, 
as ſhe had no money to buy any new cloth. 1 


believe, Sir, ſhe will want ſome dam cloaths 


for Winter. T 


I mall take care your nurſe wants no cloathe, 
my dear, faid Mr. Janowſky. _ 
The father of Charles ſeemed to think he could 
not do enough to give us pleaſure. He took, us to 
lays and coultetts, and made parties ſor us. Little 
Charles was highly delighted, as he had never been 


b efitertalized in his whole life. - A few days hence 


Mr. Tanowſky' takes a journey to A, * will 
leave Charles with us till his return. He has ſome 
duſineſs to do there, and when that is done, he pro- 


poſes to. purchaſe an eſtate in our neighbourhood, 


23 he can. 1 
1 hope to bring Charles with me to your houſe, 


a5 I know you will be glad to fee him. I. eaving 


my former acquaintance will cauſe me ſome regret, 
but 
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but the pleaſure of ſeein 
penſation to your grate 


and affectionate 75 
EXRET TA. 


LETTER LXIV. 


9 Henrietta e., ts Mrs. Py 7 6 a 


2 WHAT unexpected 83 news have I 
- to ſend you! Good news, indeed, for your- Hen- 
rietta; as unnerited as unlooked-for, 

I am ſure if I was to defire you ed on 
would not be able to do it in a hundred times; but 


I will tell it you. 
Mr. Janowſky has had the generoſity to farour 
me with a donation. of two hundred pounds per 


annum, to begin from this time and has promiſed 
me A an drach, 


W bat have I done to deferve a favour like this ? | 


Little more than a -common. act of humanity. 
Any one, ſurely, would have ſaved a child from 


periſhing. 


— the world, and I can eaſily believe him; 


child, an engaging and ſenſible one, regarded 
= lot but provi rovidentiall y preſerved, and found 
again ? 


Still I have bo but "Tu my duty, my dear Mama. 


How vey great then is my obligation to this gene- 
rous 


you will be a rich com- 


Freren 


Mr. Janowſky was pleaſed to ſay that 
I had preſerved form him what was more valuable 


ad &t ft © 


for what can be dearer e a parent a child, an 


7 8 


E. 


NEN. 8 2 


op ©. 
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rous Mr. Janowſky? I am ſure, Mama, this in- 
telligence will give you joy. 

I ſhall — conſider the father of Charles 
as my father, for he has given me a daughter's por- 
tion, | - 

_ Yeſterday we went with the dear little boy to 


pay a viſit to the worthy, benevolent Dr. Clarges. 


Wich what delight did the venerable divine receive 
the tidings of Charles having been reſtored to his 
father. "} 

him a handſome preſent, for I heard the venerable 
man expreſs his v eat acknowledgments. 
Miſs Clarges 1 me that my aunt has 
not married very happily, that her hufband is 
a gay man, has ſpen A 
money, and that if he goes on as he has begun, 
ſhe will be reduced to poverty. I hope kind 
Heaven will preſerve her from ſuch diſtreſs, 


which would break her heart. I feel much for 


her; ſhe has been very good to me. I ſhall always 


remember it with gratitude. If domeſtic diſquiet 
| ſhould ever make a ſeparation between her and her 


huſband neceſſary, ſhe ſhall ſhare my portion with 
| Charles came running to me this morning, with 
a box in his hand. Here is a preſent, ſaid he, 


which Papa intends making to Miſs Clariſſa Glan- 
ville; Papa told me fo; and he faid he would make 
vou a fine preſent... 


When 1 opened the box, I found a pair of beau- 


tiful bracelets, ſet with diamonds, which were in-. 


tended, Charles told me, for his poor loſt Mama, 

When I had ſeen theſe, he ran to fetch another 
box, which he ſaid was for Miſs Sophia. That, 
faid he, Papa intended alſo for my dear Mama. It 


Was 


pretty confident Mr. Janowſky made 


t already a great deal of 
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| herſelf and her 
induftry. 
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was a gold watch. There was alſo two pair of 
r CO gs 4 one pair for Caroline,” and one for 


1 told t me one thing, added Charles, which 


you * to have; he will get my portrait taken; and 


when ſet in diamonds, I am to preſent it to you. 


Will you keep that for my ſake ? Moft certainly, 


faid I, and 5 it more than * ching elſe your | 
Papa could 1 me. 

The little grateful boy told me he had aſked” 
Papa to give Sophia the watch, becauſe ſhe had 
deen very good to him and nurſe too. She had 
no money to ſpare, ſo ſhe gave nurſe two pretty 
Er Theſe, ſays ſhe, you may ſell, and 


buy what you want with the money. Nurſe was 


unwilling to part with them ; but one day wanting 
bread, fold them for about nine ſhillings, 
which bought bread for ſome time. But you mult 
not tell, Ma'am, faid he, for Mis Sophia forbid 


25 me to ſpeak of it. 


This was ver 4 great for Soph phia to a0, who had 
ar mother to ſupport by her own 


I hope now ſoon, very ſoon, to return to vou, 
dear Mama, and to ſhew you what 8 


| fi s the heart of your adopted Jaughter, 


| HENRIETTA. 
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LETTER LXV. 


Mrs Bedford to Henrietta T hornton. 
MY DEAR GIRL, 


| YOU are and ſhall be my daughter. 
I read with the utmoſt pleaſure your affecting ac- 


count of the interview between Mr. Janowſky and 


his ſuppoſed loſt child. It muſt have been an in- 
tereſting ſcene to the tender heart of my good 
Henrietta, What then muſt have been the feel- 


ing of the father? My tears flowed at the bare re- 
lation of it. 


I thank Heaven that you have been the inſtrũ- 
ment of ſaving that child. I ſhall be rejoiced to 
ſee him; and what good news have you ſent me 
beſides? I could ſcarce believe that I had not made 
a miſtake in Teading your letter. J 

What a generous man is Mr. Janowſky ! Surely 
Heaven will requite him with his ſon's becoming a 


wiſe and good man. What a noble, princely -ac-- 
knowledgment has he made for your preſervation of 


his child. Iam ſure you have a grateful as well as 
a humane heart, and will entertain a proper ſenſe 
of his goodneſs. 

I had in my will (lately made) left ſomething 
to my adopted daughter, but my mite would 


ſcarcely be felt in tne ſcale of compariſon with Mr. 


Janowſky's bounty. I cannot forget I have a fon, 


Q and 
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and on that accont my legacy could not be any 
thing conſiderable. 

My joy is the greater for the ample fortune given 
you by Charles's father. May Heaven grant you 
life and health to enjoy it. 

You little thought, my dear, that ſo ſmall an 
act of kindneſs would have been productive to you 
of ſo much good. Bur thus can Providence direct 
- the ſmalleft events to produce the greateſt advan- 
tages. What encouragement do we derive from 
hence to preſeverve in our dutyf 
1 hope you will take it as a proof of my love, if 
1 draw up for you a little ſketch of a rule of life, 
which, if followed, may, under the blefling of 
God, enfure your earthly felicity, by improving 
your health of body, and adding peace and fatis- 
faction to your mind. As I have committed it *- 
writing, you can refreſh your memory by a fre- 
quent peruſal of it. Ws 
J ſhall endeavour to have it ready to preſent you 
with at your return. It will ferve you as your di- 
rector and counſellor, whenever it pleaſes Provi- 
dence to remove me from you. | 

I long for the moment when I may prefs 
again to my boſom. And pray preſent my reſpects 
to Mrs. Glanville, and ſay I fhould be extremely 
glad if ſhe would permit 3 _— 
ou in your return, and to ſp Aa fe 
neo A with us. Adieu, my dear child, 


| I am your” Sz &c. 
LOUISA BEDFORD. 


- Pn ot, 
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1 LETTER LXVI. 
you 1 1 15 4 
— Henrietta Thornton to Mrs. Bedford. 
from | | | 
DEAR MAMA, 

e, if YOU are ſo attentive to every thing | 
life, that can in any degree contribute to my happineſs, | 
g of that if I did not eſteem and love you, my poor 
— heart muſt have loſt all its ſenſibility. 

ths- 


© 1 know it was with a view to pleaſe me you in- 
I © vited Cariſſa, and I thank you mot gratefully. 

a fre- The moment 1 made . your invitation, 
5 Mrs. Glanville gave her conſent, and ſeemed much 
pleaſed that Clariſſa was to go with me. Clariſſa, 
though to daughter can better love a parent than 
ſhe does, with a roſy colour and a kiſs, thanked 
her Mama for her leave to make Mrs. Bedford a 
vifit. I will write to you often Mama, ſaid ſhe, 
to let you ſee that abſence does not make me forget 

Ou. 

7 The countenances of Caroline and Maria ſeemed 
to expteſs ſome diſappointment, but it ſoon wore 
off; and Clariſſa's younger ſiſter aſked her, if ſhe 
would be fo good to mark for her her daily le 

which otherwiſe ſhe ſhould be in danger of forget- 
ORD. ting. I aflure you, ſiſter, ſaid Maria, I will not 

be idle while you are from home. 


LET Sophia looked a little grave, as If forry to part 


with Clariſſa. You have her always with you, 
Q 2 fad, 
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** ol ſurely You may ſpare her to me for a little 
while. 1 

Yes, yes, ſaid ſhe ſomewhat faintly. Go 
away, the ſooner the better, ſince you muſt go. 


WRITTEN IN THE EVENING. 


Sophia came while I was writing the above, to 
invite me to tea. I was going to call Clariſſa, who 
was in her room, buſy packing up her cloaths. 
No, faid ſhe, do not interrupt her; I have ſome- 
thing to ſhew you which ſhe muſt not know of. 
When we had drank tea, we went into her paint- 
ing chamber. I thought ſhe was going to ſhew me 
ſome of her own finiſhed pieces, but 1 was miſ- 


taken. She produced me a quantity of new made 


linen, twelve ſhifts, and as many ſhirts for chil- 


dren, and ſeveral neck handkerchiefs, Who do 


you think has made all theſe? And who do you 
— 10 they are for? That I cannot gueſs, re- 
plied I, wth 8 : 
Clariſſa ſaid ſhe has made all theſe herſelf, and 
intended giving them away this Winter to thoſe 
poor people whom ſhe knows to be the molt de- 
ſerving and neceſſitous. And this work ſhe has 
done by riſing early during the Summer, and em- 
ploying ſome hours, (which others waſte away in 


unneceſſary ſleep) in preparing warm garments for 


the poor againſt the Winter ſeaſon. And this we 
ſhould never have known but for the intended viſit 
to Mrs. Bedford. She was apprehenſive that many 
might ſuffer in her abſence for the want of them; 
ſhe therefore gave me a liſt of the poor to whom 
they ſhould be diſtributed; and particularly * 


* 


11 


le 
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they might be given privately, and without men- 


tion of the donor. 


But this was not all. Sophia ſhewed me beſide 


a little box, in which were more than forty ſhil- 


| lings; upon the lid of it were written theſe words, 


This little box muſt be given to the daughter 
« of Mrs. B. as ſoon as her mother is dead (who is 
© now ill of a dangerous fever) for her decent bu- 
« rial, without making any mention from whence 
tt it comes.” 61 PILE. DOE < 

Though I was charged not to ſpeak of it pub- 
licly, yet a private mention of it to a particular bo- 
ſom friend, is not, I think, any breach of confi- 
dence. I could not with-hold it from my dear 


Mama, from whom | keep no ſecrets. 


The beginning of the enſuing week (no un- 
toward accidents intervening) my dear Mrs. Bed- 


ford wilt fee her dutiful and affe ionate 


HENRIETTA. 


FE 


LETTER LXVIL. 


Clariſa Glanville. to Arn. Glanville 


1 Derr eie 
MY DEAR MAMA, , _ 


FOR Clariſſa is ſafe arrived, and 
in good health. | 

_ Mrs. Bedford came into the court to welcome 
us to her houſe. At ll ſight ſhe was ſtruck with 


little Charles, his addreſs is ſo engaging ; he bows 


gracefully, | 
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gracefully, and walks very upright, without ftiff- 
neſs, or the leaſt appearance of pride. He has al- 
ready a manly air, and a lively intelligent eye. 
Mrs. Bedford handed me into the hall, and de- 
ſirea Henrietta to ſhew me my dreſſing · room and 


half an hour up ſtaits, when the ſervant came to 
tell us dinner was upon table. Mrs, Bedford was 
already ſeated with little Charles by her ſide, who 
had been entertaining her with his ſenſible prattle 
while we went to arrange our dreſs, * 
Mrs. Redford is @ moſt agreeable, affable wo- 
man, and very communicative. She muſt have 
read a great deal, and been. very eonverſant with 
the palite world. But ſhe; feems. not te be in a 
good ſtate of health; and Henrietta tells me, that 
ſometimes ſhe is ſeized with a ſudden dixaineſt in 
her head, but it does not continue long ; and that 
once ſhe has had a ſlight paralytic ſtroke. 

The good lady made great enquiries about our 
family, and detired me when I wrote, to thank 
you for permitting me to accompany Henrietta, 
and to fay alſo, that ſhe hopes you will give me 
leave to ſpend this Winter with er. 

I am quite anxious to hear how you and the reſt 
of my dear friends do, and hope ta be indul ed 
with an early anſwer. An engagement which Mrs. 
Bedford has made, obliges me to. conclude; but I 
truſt you will pardon the ſhortneſs of my letter, as 


you know the hears of your Jurifuliand affectionate 


Cu. ARISSA. 


LET. 


bed-chamber, into which my trunks and band- 
boxes were immediately carried. We had not been. 


a a * Mat ee D 
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LETTER LXVII. 


From the Same to the Same. 


I HAVE fad news to tell my dear 
Mama. As Mrs. Bedford was fitting at dinner to- 
day, her voice ſeemed to fauſter, and her counte- 
nance Changed very ſuddenly. Henrietta imme- 
diately ſent for a phyſician, and he told us he was 


afraid of another ſtroke of the palſy. A 


We are, as you may be well aſſured, much 


alarmed. How fuddenly may all our projects be 
fruſtrated. I was juſt forming a new and agreeable 
acquaintance, and in its very beginning it is threat-. 
tened with a ſpeedy an 

But at the bottom of Pandora's box Hope was 
found; therefore no one ſhould haſtily give it up. 
Perhaps dear Mrs. Bedford may ſoon be quite well 
again. But let not my dear Mama be too much 
affected, if my next letter ſhould inform her that 
our fears are realized. Remember me moſt kindly 
to my dear fifters, to Mrs. Pemberton, and my own 


Sophia. 


I perſuade myſelf Maria goes on with her ſtu- 
dies and other occupations as uſual. 
Adieu, my dear Mama; I long to receive your 


bleffing. 
| CLARISSA. 


LET. 
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LETTER LXIX. 


From the Same to the Same. 


I WROTE my laſt letter to prepare 
my dear Mama to receive the melancholy news of 
the death of Mrs. Bedford. | | 

To a perſon fo well prepared to die as this good 


lady was, a ſudden death is not an undeſireable 


event, if ſuch is the will of God. Yetit is very 


diſtrefling to ſurviving friends, and eſpecially to 


_ thoſe that are ſpectators of ſuch a ſcene. 


Poor Mrs. Bedford's death was inftantaneous, in 
the midſt of dinner. My heart ſunk within me, 


and I felt myſelf ſcarce able to move. Poor Hen- 
rietta dropped at once into a ſwoon, from which I 
was afraid ſhe would not have recovered, ſhe re- 
mained ſo long totally inſenſible. At length, how- 


ever, life was apparent, and by the uſual applica- 


tions ſhe came again to herſelf. 
She lifted up her eyes to Heaven, and cried out, 
Oh, have I loſt my dear Mama? Where is ſhe? 


I told Henrietta that it was judged proper to re- 
move Mrs. Bedford out of the room, and carry her 


to bed. 

Is then my dear Mama yet alive, ſaid ſhe? I an- 
ſwered her not, but by a flood of tears. Our hearts 
were in uniſon, and Henrietta was relieved by 
mingling her tears with mine. 


I need 
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I need not aſk you now, faid ſhe, (when a little 
recovered) I read it in your eyes, and I feel it in 
my heart. 

Well, ' added ſhe, God's will be done. A more 
benevolent, charitable perſon, this world hardly 
ever knew. Her acts of goodneſs are not half 
known to the public, nor ever will. She delighted 
to do good ſecretly. 

This will be a day of mourning to the poor in 


the neighbourhood. But I am ſure ſhe has re- 


membered them in her will. 

If her only ſon had been here, and ſeen her die, 
as we have, Clarifla, perhaps it might have pro- 
duced a good and laſting effect upon him. I wiſh 
the account he muſt receive of his mother's death 
_ prove to him the commencement of a new 
ife. | | 
It is impoſſible, continued ſhe, for you to ima- 
gine, my dear friend, what tenderneſs and affection 
ſhe has ſhewn to me. O Clarifla, if I had been 
her own daughter, 1 could not well have experi- 
enced more maternal love.—( Henrietta's tears here 
prevented her proceeding). 

I endeavoured to comfort my friend in the beſt 
manner I was able, and hope my preſence has been 
ſome relief to her. What would the tender-hearted 
Henrietta have done, if ſhe had been left to ſtrug- 
ole alone under ſuch a heavy loſs, the weight of 
the affliction much enhanced by the ſuddenneſs of 
its approach ? A friend in diſtreſs is peculiarly de- 
ſireable, for a ſympathizing heart eaſes us of half 
our ſorrow. | 

This morning after breakfaſt, I went into Hen- 
rietta's chamber, but could not find her. I fought 
her in the garden, and in every room in the houſe. 


Q 3 At. 
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At laſt, thinking ſhe could be no where elſe, I 
went into the room where the corpſe of our dear 
deceaſed friend lies, and there I found her, taking 


her laſt farewel of her much-beloved Mama. 
Oh, Heavens! I exclaimed, Henrietta, what 

da you here? | _ 
am come, faid ſhe, for the laſt time to kiſs 
my dear benefactreſs, my good Mama; I am come 

to embalm her body with my tears. 
The maid following me, was thunderftruck. 
How, faid ſhe, Miſs Henrietta, have you the heart 
to come into this chamber? e ee 

Why not? replied ſhe. What ſhould I be 
afraid of? A-corpſe cannot harm me. And do you 
think I am afraid to touch the body of ſo good a 
woman as your miſtreſs was ? | 

Henrietta was certainly in the right. It is a 
mark of weakneſs to be afraid of the dead. How- 
eyer, ſhe was perſuaded by me to leave the room. 
I will follow you down, faid ſhe; for why, indeed, 
ſhould I remain bere? I have given that dear angel 
the only token of reſpect which remained for a 
grateful heart to pay. May you and I, Clarif, 
prepare to follow her ! 

* this, ſhe left the room with ſome tran- 
quillity; her agitation of mind ſubſiding, like the 
waves of the ſea after the ſtorm has expended its 


e. 
* judged it beſt, my dear Mama, to adviſe my 
friend, Henrietta, to return with me to-morrow.. © 
The funeral, with all its ſolemnities, would but 
augment her diſtreſs; and the houſe filled with the 
friends of the deceaſed, and the neceſſary attend- 
ants in waiting, would only be a ſcene of confu- 

ſion. Mr. Janowſky will be ſo cbliging as to carry 
us all back in a coach. 
In 
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In the midſt of our trouble, I forgot to mention 
poor Charles, whoſe grief and joy alternately kept 
time with ours. It could not be a very pleaſant vi- 
fit to him, and conſequently he might well wiſh for 
the hour of his Papa's arrival, When Papa came, 
he jumped for joy, and faid, I am glad, Papa, you 
are come, for we have done nothing elſe but cry 


theſe three days. He cried, poor boy, through 


ſympathy. 

Though I have not been long from my dear 
Mama, I yet ardently deſire to return home. Be- 
ſides, you will be Henrietta's beſt comforter. 


Poor Henrietta? I ſhare in her forrows, What : 


a diſappointment ! What a ſevere tryal ! How pre- 
carious is every thing earthly ! She left our houſe, 
elated with the pleaſing idea of again enjoying the 


company of Mrs. Bedford; but, lo! ſhe came to be 


the mournful witneſs of her diſſolution! 


Our wiſhes, our fears, our purpoſes, our pur- 


ſuits, our gratifications, are all alike uncertain. 


What we eagerly deſire comes not to paſs; and 


that which we do not expect often takes place. 

I fay not this, my dear Mama, as though I 
complained of our lot. No. I am quite recon- 
ciled to whatever Providence ordains. Our Hea- 
venly Father has certainly wiſe reaſons for hiding 
from aur view the events of futurity. And wh 
ſhould I wiſh to know, what he ſees fit to conceal, 
when I am certain that all things, both in Heaven 
and earth, are under his direction, and that he go- 
verns the world but to make his creatures happy. 


In a few hours I hope once more to embrace thoſe 


CLARISSA, 


who are moſt dear to me. 


A FRAG- 


| 
| 
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A FRAGMENT. 


Found | among Mrs. Bedford's Manuſcripts after her 
a | Death. oy 


I KNOW not, my dear Henrietta, how 
long I may live to be your guardian and protec- 
treſs; life is uncertain to us all. I have thought 
proper, therefore, to commit to writing a few ob- 
ſervations, which may be uſefu] to you, when 1 
am no longer an inhabitant of the earth: What 
J here preſent to you, I have made, in a great 
meaſure, the rules of my own conduct, and there- 
fore can recommend them from experience. 

Our moſt eminent phyſicians tell us, that if we 
indulge ourſelves in fleep for more than ſeven 
hours, it is detrimental to our health. Exceſs of 
ſleep makes us ſtupid and lifeleſs, and diminiſhes, 
inſtead of increaſes, natural vivacity. Let me ad- 
viſe you then to accuſtom yourſelf to riſe at an 
early hour, eſpecially in the Summer ſeaſon. Some 
people are of opinion that fix hours ſound ſleep is 
ſufficient for any of us, and this proportion is'a 
fourth part of that life, of which we often hear 
complaints that it is too ſhort, and from thoſe very 
perſons too who curtail the allotted period of 
human exiſtence, by ſpending many unneceſſary 
hours in bed. Exceſs in ſleep may be as pernicious 
as exceſs in either eating or drinking. And what- 
| ever 


be as +. 


WT 


nature. We are all brethren and ſiſters of one 
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ever time or hours we can redeem from ſleep, we. 
add fo much to our life, 


If you riſe early, you not only redeem ſo many 
loſt hours of life, but the beſt hours for reflection 
and for meditation, for reading, and for prayer, 
that you can ever enjoy. To our firſt and beſt 
duties, we ſurely ſhould conſecrate our firſt and 
beſt hours; and theſe we muſt acknowledge to be 
the firſt duties of an intelligent being; namely, 
To contemplate the works of our great Creator, 
that our hearts may thereby be excited to adore, 
to love, and worſhip him. To reflect upon his, 
infinite goodneſs and mercy. To offer the tribute 
of prayer and adoration. Theſe duties well diſ- 
charged will incline us to the due performance of 
others. But they demand retirement and freedom, 
from the intruſion of worldly avocation. And 
what time can be better ſecured for theſe purpoſes. 
than the early part of the morning ? | 

But other important duties there are which muſt 
not be neglected; for remember, my dear, when 
our merciful Redeemer enforced the attention of 
Chriſtians to the firſt and great commandment, he 
added, And the Second is like unto it, Thou 
ſhalt love thy neighbour as thyſelf.” We are all 
neighbours to each other, partaking of the ſame 


family. We are fellow-creatures, and fellow 
Chriſtians.  _ YES | 
We were ſent into the world not for our own. 
pleaſure only; we are to endeavour to make others 
happy, as well as to ſecure our own happineſs. 
Our fellow-creatures have a demand upon us; 
Society requires the mutual contribution Of all its | 
members. No ſon or daughter of Adam is born 


to 
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to be idle. Idleneſs or inactivity is neither good for 
the mind or body. A wholly uſeleſs member of 
the community is 2 contemptible character. Every 
perſon may be uſeful in ſome degree, more or leſs, 
according to their talents and ſtation, 
It hath pleaſed God to have given you more than 
our n wants and neceſſitie: may require. Shall 
tell you how to employ the reſt of your ſubſtance, 


ſo as to be productive of heart-felt ſatisfaction? In 


the former part of my life, I frequented plays, 
operas, balls, and card aſſemblies, and lived for 


ſeveral years in what is called the ga 
Wörle ir A genteel faſhionable ſtile. But 1 af. 
ſure you, my dear Henrietta, I never experienced 


| half the pleaſure in ſpending my money in diilips- 

tion and mere amuſement, that I have found in de= 
voting it to the relief of the wants of my fellow- 
creatures. I always found the degrees of my own 


| happineſs riſe in proportion as I added to the hap- 


pineſs of others; and the drying up a ſource of 


ap to thoſe that were in diſtreſs, has ever proved 


e opening a ſouree of joy in my own breaſt. To 
eaſe the s of the broken in heart, is one of the 
higheſt pleaſures earth can afford. 

And let me obſerve to you, my dear, that the 
moſt deſerving objects of compaſſion are not to be 
found by chance, or in the ſtreet, 

Their modeſty and their better education keep 

them in the ſhade. Such therefore muſt be en- 
quired after, or they may periſh through grief and 
hunger, unpitied, and unknown. 

To do good is the office of angels. They are 
the miniſtring ſpirits of God, ever ready to execute 
the divine will; and the gaod part of mankind are 
ſo in an inferior degree, Qught we not to Cle 
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groſs your. thaughts 


talents, and the loſs of far ſuperior pleaſures, 


J happy. A few fincere friends are greatly 
preferabl e to an extenſive acquaintance, Forget 


world 
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againft flattery. Beware of envy and pride, and 
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der it as an high honour: to be the diſtributors of 


the divine 4 ? This employment has a pre- 
lent pleaſure — to itſelf, and will certainly 
ſecure you the favour of Heaven. 

It was part of the perfect character of our be- 
— 898 Saiour, that * he went about doing 

Ia imitation of his blefled . let every day 
be marked with act of benevolence. Imprint 
the faotiteps of wiſdom on every hour as it paſſes. 
You are fond of reading ; ſhew your judgment apd 
improved taſte by the ſelecton of your books ; but 
eſpecially be cautious in the choice of your inti- 
mate. companions. Be not ambitious to move in a 
circle. Let not dreſa, * or cards, en- 
and your time. With ſome 
theſe are almoſt their whole employment, to the 
ne g of the improvement of their ſuperior 


If you. have a ſmall circle of friends, eſteem 


nat that-yaur own character and reputation in tha 
depend upon thoſe you wy chiefly 
converfant with; and that even a ſtep of impru- 
dence, or thoughtleflueſs, may give birth to evil 
ſyſpicion that cannot cafily be remaved. 
Female reputation and virtue are jewels of in» 


eſtimable We d once lalt ave: never to de * 


covered. 
Do not give your friends the leaſt reaſon to doubt 
your bows e no ſecrets intruſted to 


you. Value truth; be upright ; be fincere. Guard 


the 
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the too common vice of female detraftion. On 


the contrary, rather rejoice in hearing and in 
ſpeaking of the amiable characters of others, and 
let them excite your emulation, 


You'will probably foon have your admirers, and 


the more, when it is known that you will have 


a fortune. On your choice depends your happineſs 


through life. Examine with accuracy before you 
take one ftep. Know the character and family of 
the man. Search into his views, whether he pays 
his addreſſes to you or to your fortune. "Enquire 
into his conneCtions and company. I you find he 
is a libertine, give him not the leaſt encourageinent, 
but reject him at once. It is a common ſaying, 

that a reformed rake makes the beſt huſband; but 
the difficulty of reforming that rake is never once 
thought of. He comes, in imagination, already re- 
formed to their hands. Female credulity is eaſily 
impoſed upon by folemn reiterated proteſtations. A 
virtuous woman has the firſt ſole claim to a man's 

affections and pure defires. To offer a virtuous lady 
but half a heart, divided betwixt her and another, 
is an affront that ought never to be forgiven. An 
overtpre of that nature, or any thing fimilar to it, 
ſhould be rejected with difdain, If no virtuous 
man preſents pimſelf to your acceptance, rather, 

much rather, remain ſingle. Let the fair ſex 


teach the men to be virtuous. Great is their pow 


er, if they knew how td make uſe of it. 
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| readily conſented, not merely on Sophia's account, 


| three female friends had the ſatisfaction of living 


was married into a very reſpectable family, 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


CLARISSA and Henrietta returned to Mrs. 
Glanville on the day they had fixed upon, and 
were received by her with great tenderneſs. Her 
pious and rational inſtructions alleviated the grief 
of Henrietta for the loſs of her beſt earthly friend. 

Mr. Glanville came back the following year from 


the Weſt Indies, having profpered- beyond his ex- 


ion; and in a few weeks after, he removed 
with his family into another county. 
Sophia entreated her mother to take up her 
abode in the ſame neighbourhood, that ſhe might 
be nearer her friend Clariſſa, to which her Mama 


but her own alſo. |. She highly eſteemed Mrs, Glan- 


ville, and wiſhed much for the enjoyment of her | 


company. f CE RE 
Henrietta, with the approbation of her aunt, 


reſided in the fame houſe with Sophia, ſo that the 


near each other, and renewed the ſociety begun 

in their earlier years, which contributed greatly to 
their improvement and happineſs. a 

Clariſſa, when ſhe attained her AUT jo 

d en- 


joyed 


Charged her duty 
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joyed all the felicity which was due to her great 
merit. RSA | 1 
Caroline united herſelf, againſt the conſent of her 
parents, to a foreigner of title, without much for- 
tune to ſupport it; a licentious man, addicted to 


gaming, and other vices, who ſoon, by ill treat- 


ment, broke her heart. | 

- The amiable Henrietta became the choice of a 
man of very worthy character, but not very rich. 
She preferred goodneſs to affluence. With the for- 
tune given by Mr. Janowſky, they purchaſed a 
fmall eſtate, on which they lived vety comfortably, 
ard were examples of virtue to the whole neigh- 
eee, Fro b infancy an exampl _ 
= ta, from her infancy an example of fili 
duty a affection to an indulgent 
ſtued for ſome years to ſupport het good mother by 
her own 1 till Providence at letigth re- 
warded her. Mr. Janowfky putchaſed an eftate 


near Mr. Glanville's, on which he reſided; and 


ben lie had overcome his grief for the loſs of his 
dear Matia, he made an offer of marriage to So- 


phiz, who, being of a ferious turn, made no ob- 


jeckion to his years, but gladly accepted him as a 
Huſband, and by marrying 4 . of fortune, 
the had it in her power to gratify one bf the firft 
wiſhes of her heart, that of placing her beloved and 
| konoured patent in a comfortable fituation in the 
_ deeline of life. This amiable young woman dif- 
as a wife and mothet-in-law in as 


exemplary a manner as the kad done that of a 
daughter; and was à great benefactreſs to the poor; 
for ſhe continued to act upon Chriſtian principles 


in every relation of life. 


MIO I Mrs. 


parent, conti- 


— as ak mio 


dear Sophia. 
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Mrs. Pemberton recovered from the dangerous 
ſtate of health in which ſhe was at the beginning of 


this hiſtory, and enjoyed many years of comfort, 
as a partaker of the happineſs and affluence of her 


Charles was firſt ſent to a claſſical ſchool, and 
afterwards to the univerſity. His father lived to 
ſee him in the reſpectable and uſeful character of a 
country gentleman: he was beloved by the poor, 
and reſpected by the rich, and choſe for his wife 


the dear Maria, who was very amiable and accom- 


pliſhed. The good widow, his nurſe, remained 


in his family till her death, and he treated her with 
the utmoſt kindneſs, for he never forget her good- 
neſs te him in his childhood. 

Henrietta's aunt did not live many years after 
her marriage; it is ſuppoſed her death was haſtened 
by chagrin and grief. Emily married to great ad- 
vantage abroad, and at different times came with 
her huſband to England, where they were wel- 
come gueſts in turn to their former friends. Young 


| Bedford died in the Eaſt-Indies of a fever. 
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